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THE KISS 


By HAMASDEGH 


(Translated from the Armenian 
By James G. Mandalian) 


G Nock 


No colors nor canvas are needed to paint 
the portrait of Garo Marsoup. We simply 
take a big chunk of clay and give it the 
shape of a pumpkin, with a broad, autumnal 
face. We first fashion the ears, large as mul- 
berry leaves, with the upper ends folded 
somewhat. Then the eyes, large like the 
grape which is called “cow’s eye”, in which 
are reflected the stretching fields, the skies, 
the sun, and the picture of the Resurrection 
which hangs from the right wall of the 
church, discolored by the smoke of incense. 
A large aquiline nose, then the mouth, re- 
sembling a small cave, hidden under sparse, 
straggling mustaches. There is no need of 
polishing the face; a huge gash on the right 
cheek, left from the massacres of 95, com- 
pletes the picture. After all this, our most de- 
licate operation is lining the wrinkles on the 
forehead, because it is difficult to say how 
many of them we shall need, and what con- 
figurations these furrows will take when 
Garo Marsoup sees Ekno Margos’ wife Var- 
tik in the church, as she approaches to kiss 
the cross. 





That day, as he was coming out of the 
church, still uttering his prayers, Garo Mar- 
soup stopped just long enough to straighten 
the turban around his felt hat and to tuck 
the upper ends of his ears under the tur- 
ban, when, lo and behold, who should he 
see but Ekno Margos’ wife, wearing a flash- 
ing Shalvar* and laced shoes, going home 
from church. From the crisp tucker tucker 
of her shoes over the pavement stones, you’d 
think she was the charger of St. Sarkis 
trotting by. 

“Now I’ve seen everything,” Garo Mar- 
soup mumbled under his breath. 

“A flaming dress and citified shoes! And 
why not? Next thing you know, she’ll have 
strings of jingling beads all over her dress. 
As God’s my witness, if this keeps on, our 
village will go to the dogs, to the dogs!” 

Who ever had seen a print dress in the 
village, and shoes with laces? Hitherto, the 
women of the village had made their own 

+ °, 

Ghalver oo hese wanes Gum, maming 


a. to the ankles, corresponding to the 
skirt. 
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Shalvars, with the cloth they themselves 
wove, while the village shoemaker fashion- 
ed their shoes, solid and rugged, suited for 
walking on the village roads and furrowed 
fields. This is what the villagers, young or 
old, had seen from the day they opened 
their eyes. 

“Woman, you should have seen the new 
look on Ekno Margos’ wife today,” Garo 
Marsoup said to his wife that evening. 

“Sure an’ I’ve seen it,” said Noonik, as 
she set the frying pan back on the fire. “I 
saw her today on the way to the fountain. 
If this keeps on, next thing she will be 
using mascara. And why not, as long as 
Najar Krikor is around?” 


“Why, woman, what has Najar Krikor 
got to do with it?” 

“My, but you’re dumb. Haven’t you 
heard what all they are saying about them? 
The whole village knows it.” 

“Why, what are they saying?” 

“What more did you expect? Najar 
Krikor is couped up in Margos’ house day 
and night. He was the one who brought 
those shoes and the gingham dress from the 
city for Vartik. How should I know what 
more? Let them sizzle in their sins!” 

Garo Marsoup was shocked. “Why then 
shouldn’t the Lord rain on this world brim- 
stone and fire, woman,” he spoke. “What 
days we have come to! The peasant ought 
to pray day and night and put his trust 
in his oxen, else this village will turn into 
a Sodom and Gomorrah, Sodom and Gom- 
orrah. Doesn’t Margos ever ask, ‘Woman, 
where did you get this Shalvar?’” 

“What can the poor husband say or do? 
‘The woman holds the reins in the home, 
and as to the husband, he’s nuts about her.” 

“Woman, I call that man a man who 
knows the value of the mustaches beneath 
his nose. Isn’t Margos ashamed of his 
mustaches? If you surrender the reins to 
woman, God forbid, she will wreck the 
world. This thing is not confined to Margos’ 
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home alone. It was a woman who ruined 
Tato’s home; it was that young bride who 
ruined Baloo’s home. And how many, many 
‘others! Their number is legion.” 

“On that score, our Maroush is pretty 
lucky,” said Noonik. 

“Sure, she’s lucky. I wouldn’t have con- 
sented to give my daughter to Moorad Ago’s 
son if he wasn’t the only son of his father 
and mother. When our daughter marries, 
she’ll have no sister-in-laws or brother-in- 
laws to put up with. She'll have just a 
father-in-law and a mother-in-law. Even 
then I am not the type to give away my 
daughter to any one. You know very well 
how I turned them down one after another, 
Moorad Ago sent forty men to intercede 
with me for his son. When they failed, he 
sent the village priest, then the Khojabashi, 
But I put him off, saying ‘A thousand wel- 
comes, but you mustn’t speak about this 
matter; my daughter is too young yet.’ And 
yet how many, many others! But none of 
them budged me, until one day, on my way 
to Markhon, I saw young Moorad plough- 
ing his field. In the evening, I sent my oxen 
home and myself went over to inspect Moor- 
ad’s ploughing. ‘Good boy, Aferim! This 
is fine work,’ I said, as I saw the fine, deep, 
and closely-knit furrows. From that day I 
made up my mind I would no longer refuse 
him. Noonik, may the eyes of the Lord 
watch over Moorad. What ploughing, what 
furrows, what a field!” 

Husband and wife kept this up while the 
latter was busy preparing dinner. Mean- 
while Maroush, their daughter, having 
milked the cow, was climbing the stairs with 
a pitcherful of foaming milk. At that mo- 
ment there was a knock on the door. It 
was Moorad Ago, young Moorad’s father. 

“Good evening, Khenami,”* Moorad Ago 
greeted in a cheerful voice. 





*Khenami denotes kinship by marriage. Only 
the parent-in-laws call one another Khenami. 
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At sight of her future father-in-law, 
Maroush emptied the milk in a large copper 
kettle, and as she did so, a great and deep 
longing for her fiance, copious and rich like 
the milk, surged through her body. She 
felt this way whenever she saw Moorad’s 
father or mother, or Moorad’s oxen, or 
when she passed by Moorad’s garden. In 
all this she felt something of the presence 
of Moorad. 


All this was taking place in silence,— 
a silence which gradually grew as broad and 
boundless as the heavens. And in this 
silence Maroush grew taller each day, her 
breasts were fuller and more rounded, her 
cheeks took on the color of the rose, and 
the black of her eyes and eyelashes was 
more intensified. To tell the truth, since 
her engagement to Moorad, Maroush had 
never seen his face; Moorad had not even 
crossed their threshold. What if people 
saw or heard? There were a thousand 
tongues in the village,—the wagging tongues 
which could whisper, “Moorad and Maroush 
winked at each other!” Then what? What 
if her father should hear of it? 


Maroush went in, set the house slippers 
in order, lit the lamp, and then approached 
and kissed the hand of Moorad Ago, her 
father-in-law to be. 


“Oh yes, I told Moorad to sow the Hogh- 
dar field tomorrow,” Moorad Ago was say- 
ing. 

“I saw your son Moorad the other day,” 
Garo Marsoup put in, “as he was sowing 
the field, and let me tell you, he is pretty 
good at it. Not bad at all. When you and 
I were his age we used to know nothing 
about sowing, remember?” 

But the conversation of the two old men 
unfolded before the imagination of Maroush 
the intricate map of the entire field—the 
rising hill which provided the villagers with 
their fertilizing white loam, and the solitary 
poplar on the road along which her fiance 





drove his two oxen each day. Inside her, 
the field, the sunflowers, the skies, and the 
oxen took larger proportions and grew more 
vivid. Amid all this, she could see Moorad, 
dipping his hand in his sowing apron and 
throwing out the seed grain with broad out- 
stretched arms. Akh, how handsome he 
looked with that apron of his, as gray- 
colored sparrows, perched on the sun- 
flowers, pounced on the scattered grain and 
returned anew to their roosts. How she 
wished she could be transformed into a gray 
sparrow, just like one of those orphans in 
the folk tales who are transformed into a 
fawn, so she could alight from atop the sun- 
flowers, pick the grains Moorad had scat- 
tered, and perching on his head, exasperate 
him, and finally surprise him by changing 
back into Maroush. Then Moorad, hold- 
ing onto the apron with one hand, would 
embrace and kiss her... 

Maroush loved to hear conversation which 
centered on her seed-sowing fiance. Soon, 
when she was married, she would make him 
another apron for sowing. She would em- 
broider it with a bird’s picture, as a charm 
against those thieving birds. And what a 
bird! You’d think it was made of wood, 
holding in its bill a stalk of wheat, its head 
like the head of a crow, with wooden legs, 
and with wings which looked like wooden 
oars. 


“Maroush, my daughter, fetch some wine 
for Khenami Ago,” Noonik said. 


“Why, Noonik, you told me we were all 
out of wine,” Garo Marsoup put in. 

“Ah, but I have saved this one for 
Khenami Ago.” 

“Woman, I thought you’d take care of me 
in my old age, but now, the minute you 
have an in-law, you’ve no more use for me, 
huh? Akh, akh, akh!” 

The mother noticed that her daughter 
was taking her time about the wine. Ma- 
roush was still submerged in her dreams. 
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She had not yet completed the sowing apron, 
had not yet finished embroidering the wheat 
stalks, she was still in the midst of trying 
it on. It was some time before it dawned 
on her, and like one who had suddenly been 
awakened from a trance, she jumped up 
and dashed after the wine. 

“My God! What on earth has come over 
this girl?’—the mother mumbled to her- 
self—“She seems so absent-minded. She 
acted like this when the other day Moorad’s 
mother called on us. She pretty near tripped 
and broke the lamp while lighting it.” 

Maroush fetched the wine and withdrew 
to the corner, busying herself sewing the 
buttons of her father’s vest. Garo Mar- 
soup noticed nothing. He filled himself a 
cup, and taking it to his lips, said, “So it’s 
like this. We must have a guest in the 
house so we too can have a cup of wine. 
What a nice thing it is to have a Khenami, 
—some in-laws—Akh, akh, akh, well here’s 
to your health, Khenami.” 

Garo Marsoup filled another cup and 
handed it to Khenami. 

“To your health,” said the latter, “God 
grant long happiness to Moorad and Ma- 
roush.” He quaffed the cup, smacked his 
lips, and added, 

“Well, now that autumn is here, soon 
the harvest of the grapes will be over. I 
think from now on I’d better get set for 
the coming wedding. Thank the Lord, this 
was a good year for me. Maroush must 
have brought me luck. Hmm, hmm, 
5,000 bushels of wheat! Not bad, not bad 
at all! Figure it out for yourself, Khenami, 
—he continued, wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand—figure it out for yourself. 
I got 1,000 bushels from the Markhon field 
alone which is something unprecedented. 
You should have seen it, Khenami, that 
field was flowing over, the stalks of the 
wheat so heavily laden, their heads bent low, 
you’d think the fairies had held a wedding 
feast there.” 
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The fairies of the field hold a wedding 
feast where they wish to enrich the crop, 
They hold their festivals at night, no one 
knows the hour, beating their drums, and 
blowing their Zournas, dancing, and staging 
horse races. That is the reason why the 
stalks bend their heads and yield a thou- 
sandfold. From a distance, Maroush would 
hear the beat of the drums. She could see 
the Jinies—one foot tall, and with long 
beards—holding a wedding festival over 
Moorad’s wheat. Moorad was the bride- 
groom, and Maroush the bride. She could 
not help being fired by her dreams, and 
was verily thrilled when, in the ritual of 
holding hands, when the priest solemnized 
the union of bride and bridegroom, she held 
out her hand to Moorad’s—the same hand 
which had held the plough and sown the 
seed grain. It was almost too late when 
Maroush noticed that the wick in the lamp 
was getting low, and shadows from under- 
neath the grain bins were dancing like the 
merry-making fairies. She seemed to be in 
a trance when the light gave out. 

“What’s come over this girl?”—the 
mother murmured to herself. 

“There’s no need of hurrying, Khenami,” 
said Garo Marsoup. “There’s plenty of 
time for the wedding. God’s merciful. 
We'll take in the grapes too. So, let’s leave 
it until October, Ago, until October.” 

“Yes, yes, that'll be fine,” said Moorad 
Ago, as he took hold of the cup of wine. 
“Here is to luck. October it shall be.” 
Then, taking the cup to his lip he continued: 
“Thank God, I owe no one a penny.” He 
replaced the cup on the table. “Khenami, 
now we’ve become as one family,” he said, 
“there’s no outsider among us. We're pretty 
well off, for, after the wedding, I’ll still have 
enough money to buy an ox. But I don’t 
need one now; those I’ve got are pretty 
young yet.” Again he picked up the cup 
of wine. “So we'll leave it until October,” 
he said. 
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“Yes, yes, October. We'll take in the 


cotton as well.” 

“If the good Lord keep us sound, I'll 
put up seven barrels of wine—I’ll give such 
a wedding the whole village will never for- 
get.” 


Moorad Ago got up to leave. “Weil then, 
it will be as you say, until October.” 

After Moorad Ago had left, Garo Mar- 
soup stepped out and headed for Dzet 
Rock, the customary rendezvous of the vil- 
lage where, each evening, after dinner, the 
neighbors gathered to while away the time, 
spinning yarns, discussing the happenings in 
the village, or indulging in idle gossip. Their 
conversation consisted of such idle talk as 
the date of the construction of some old 
bridge, how formerly the village brook ran 
by the old church, or how the house of Ovan 
of Meghdes was haunted, which accounted 
for the fitful frights of his buffaloes, or 
finally, the grave and highly important fact 
that Deacon Mousekh was a better tenor 
than the choirmaster. 


“If this keeps on, this village will go to 
the dogs. There was the time when our 
village had a chief and every one knew 
his place; everybody had a sense of honor, 
and we all prospered,” Garo Marsoup said. 

“Why, what has happened now, Mar- 
soup?” 

“What more did you think could happen? 
If you only knew what I saw and heard to- 
day! As I said, there was the time when 
we had abundance. No one owed any- 
thing to another. No one knew what debts 
were. We used to sow a pinch, and harvest 
a mountain. Our bins overflowed with 
wheat even after we had deducted the shares 
of the king, the landlord, and the church. 
Figure it out for yourself, at the home of 
Torgan a family of forty would sit at the 
dinner table! There was honor in the old 
days; everybody had a sense of honor.” 


“What on earth has happened, Mar- 





soup!” asked Abkar Thomas. 

“You mean you haven’t caught on yet?” 
put in Srab Ghoukas, as if he himself under- 
stood what Marsoup was talking about. 

“A la franca, a la franca!” continued Garo 
Marsoup. “She isn’t even ashamed to go 
to church morning and evening and kiss the 
cross. A decent woman ought to cover her 
face to the tip of her nose, but this wench 
exposes half her forehead. You'd think it 
were a show, a show. A flaming gingham 
dress, laced shoes from the city! How times 
have changed!” 

“J don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
said Avedik Ghoukas. 

“What the hell more can he say? Read 
between the lines,” put in someone else. 

“T’ll vouch for that, Garo Marsoup,” 
testified Chicho Krikor, “I myself saw that 
woman today. How cockily she struts! She 
has already wrecked the home of Ekno. 
Would you believe it? She even let out the 
rumor that her brother-in-law had designs 
on her.” 

“You can expect anything from that wo- 
man, Krikor. She’s got such a face you’d 
think it never touched the holy oil.” 

“And now, she’s got so brazen she won’t 
give a damn about what people think,” said 
Melkon, joining in the conversation. “When- 
ever Margos steps out of the house, that 
man slips right in. I saw it with my own 
eyes.” 

“What? 
man?” 

“Yes, yes, they say her husband knows 
it too, but still he’s crazy about her. . .” 

“Can it be the one opposite the village 
fountain?” 

“Yes, yes, that’s the one.” 

“You want to know something? [I still 
don’t know what you’re talking about,” per- 
sisted Avedik Ghoukas. 

“I can’t see why you're so secretive about 
it. It’s Najar Krikor. The whole village 
knows it.” 


Is she in love with another 














“So Najar Krikor is in love with Margos’ 
wife. So that’s it. Oh ho, now I under- 
stand.” 


“In my day they used to tar and feather 
such a woman,” Garo Marsoup added gloat- 
ingly. “In my day, the village chief would 
seize such a woman, put her on a cart, and 
drive her all over the village, exposing her 
to the jeers of the spectators. It’s not 
seemly of me to speak of the dead, but this 
thing actually happened. With my own 
eyes I saw how they put Chivit Koko’s 
mother on the cart, stripped her of her head- 
kerchief, and exposed her to the public 
gaze.” 

“You are quite right. I remember my 
mother of blessed memory used to tell of a 
certain farmhand in Baloo’s house, a hefty 
fellow who could lift a ten-bushel sack of 
wheat with one hand, and who was very 
clever with the Zourna.* Chivit’s grand- 
mother had fallen for the strength and the 
Zourna of this farmhand,” put in Srab 
Ghoukas. 


“These things happened in my day,” con- 
tinued Garo Marsoup. “There’s much that 
I have forgotten, but I still remember the 
prostrate body of this woman on the cart, 
her face covered with her hair, sobbing piti- 
fully. But who thinks of such things now?” 

Just then someone was approaching along 
the road to the village fountain. From the 
manner of his walk they recognized that it 
was Najar Krikor. At sight of him, Gul- 
gul Arout tactfully changed the conversa- 
tion: “Did you say you were plowing 
Markhon’s field today, Ghoukas?” 

“Yes, and what a time I had of it! Last 
week’s rain had messed up things pretty 
badly. When I got through, my oxen were 
all in.” 

“Greetings to you all.” 

It was Najar Krikor, the carpenter. 





* Zourna is an oriental wind instrument which 
accompanies the 
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Garo Marsoup ignored the greeting and 
the wrinkles of his forehead deepened. The 
minute Najar Krikor sat down, Garo Mar- 
soup got up and left, without saying “Good 
night.” Had he not controlled himself, he 
would have shouted at Najar: “Najar, you 
snake, you’ve got a face that is thicker than 
a buffalo hide. Don’t you feel ashamed 
to come here and sit among decent men?” 
But he mumbled some things under his 
breath and departed. 


* * 


It was midday. Maroush was spreading 
the wash on the clothes line on the roof of 
their house. There was wash on Moorad’s 
roof too. But in addition, there were long 
lines of egg plants, red peppers, and big 
golden pumpkins, drying in the sun for 
winter use. Atop the chimney was a broad- 
combed rooster, flapping its red wings, and 
crowing in a silvery clarion voice. The 
neighboring roosters joined in the sym- 
phony, but it seemed to Maroush that 
Moorad’s rooster’s cry was the loudest and 
the clearest of them all. Through the 
spreading clothes Maroush was peering at 
Moorad’s roof, and in all this, she seemed 
to sense a part of Moorad. She lingered 
on the roof, like a sunflower always facing 
Moorad’s roof, so overpowering was her 
longing and love for Moorad. And if 
Moorad suddenly should step on the roof... 

“Akhchi* Maroush.” It was her mother 
calling. 

Maroush climbed down the stairs, with 
the picture of that roof carved deep in her 
mind, especially the picture of the rooster, 
with its flapping wings, and its loud shrill 
tones. How sweet was that voice. Un- 
doubtedly, there was something of Moorad’s 
voice in it. Maroush sensed this with a 
deepening warmth and affection—so great 
was her longing for him. 





* Akhchi means girl, daughter. 
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“What on earth have you been doing on 
the roof all this time? It’s three hours now 
since I fixed your father’s lunch. Come. 
Haydeh! Hurry up. Fix up your kerchief 
and take this to your father.” 


Maroush picked up the lunch and started 
on her way. She was walking along a road 
canopied by the overhanging branches of 
the trees on either side and speckled by 
shafts of sunrays which pierced through the 
thick foliage when, suddenly, she heard her 
name whispered. She took a backward 
look, then accelerated her steps. There was 
no one in sight. Who knows? It was per- 
haps the same breeze which, sweeping 
across Moorad’s roof, was following her. 


There was a deep, impenetrable midday 
lull, interrupted only by the humming of the 
insects over the plowed fields. High over- 
head, a stork was circling the sky, while 
the shadow of its wide, outstretched wings 
played around the slender figure of Ma- 
roush. Far in the distance, against the half 
blue and half mountain canvas, could be 
seen Garo Marsoup belaboring his oxen, 
like a cloud shred which hesitantly had fall- 
en from the skies. 

“Maroush, Maroush,” it was the same 
voice again, now closer, as if it were the 
spirit of midday silence in the fields which 
echoed far and near. How very, very much 
like Moorad’s voice! Could it be an illu- 
sion? 

“Stop, Maroush, it is I.” 

Maroush’s heart began to pound just like 
one of those doves which perch on a church 
spire. It was the voice of her fiance, Moor- 
ad, all right. Then came the rustle of foot- 
steps pushing through the underbrush. 
Maroush turned around, and sure enough, 
it was Moorad cutting through the brush to 
reach her side. 


Maroush was completely taken aback. 
She felt the ground underneath her feet 
completely cut off, herself hanging in mid- 


air. Both were silent for a long moment; 
neither one spoke. But life was pounding 
in both of them, just like those stretching 
fields under the midday lull, in whose bosom 
the sown seeds moved restlessly, and burst 
forth into the sunlight. 

“Maroush, my darling!” Moorad could 
scarcely recognize his voice, as if he were 
a stranger hidden in himself, or a stout 
tree which had taken a tongue from the 
fleeting breezes. 


“Maroush, I left my oxen in the field and 
came to see you. I had to see you.” 


“Moorad, careful, they’ll see us. Oh my 
God!” 


Moorad had already taken Maroush in 
his arms and was pressing her tightly to 
his breast. 


“No, no, Moorad. Go away, go away be- 
fore someone sees us. O, my God. My 
father, Moorad, my father .. .” 

Maroush’s headkerchief was now all 
mussed up, her head bent backwards, pro- 
testing “no,” “no,” and meanwhile sur- 
rendering herself to the pressure of Moor- 
ad’s powerful arms. 


Hushshsh ...a sound! Ah, but nothing, 
nothing at all. It was only a goat snapping 
at the leaves of a pumpkin hanging from 
the fence. The golden pumpkin, in turn, 
seemed to be poking its bald pate and grin- 
ning at them broadly. High overhead, the 
stork was still soaring, her wings spread out 
like two pages of the gospel, putting its 
benediction on the first long kiss of the two 
lovers. Like twin cloud shreds merging into 
each other, they did not feel the ground 
under their feet. So powerful and pas- 
sionate was their first kiss. 

Garo Marsoup had stopped to rest the 
oxen. He was rubbing their ears and 
scratching their necks, as he waited for his 
lunch. Presently, he noticed someone com- 
ing toward him from the direction of Toto’s 
field. Maroush approached and passed 
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the sunflowers, the while a small, round- 
shaped cloud piece hovering over head, just 
like the halo of the Holy Virgin in the paint- 
ing which hangs in the church. When she 
reached Garoug’s field, Garo Marsoup recog- 
nized her. It was his daughter. 

“Daughter, how come your mother didn’t 
show up, and sent you instead?” 

“Mother was busy today, so she sent me,” 
Maroush answered hesitantly. Reluctantly, 
her lips trembled; her face looked 
like the rose that had been whipped by the 
wind, her figure resembled a sunflower which 
bends the head at sunset. To prevent be- 
traying the storm which was going on in- 
side her, she dropped her eyes beneath those 
lashes which resembled evening shadows. 

Garo Marsoup was angry at his wife for 
having sent a grown-up, betrothed girl to 
the fields all alone. It was not a good thing 
to send a betrothed girl to the fields all 
alone. 

“There’s a ripe pumpkin at the end of 
the cotton patch down there. Go pick it off 
and take it home.” 

Maroush was still standing there, oblivi- 
ous of her father’s command, and hesitant, 
as if she had tasted Hashish. The smell 
of Moorad’s perspiration still pervaded her. 
This was no dream. They had actually em- 
braced and kissed. Akh, how good was that 
smell of the perspiration! Then those 
powerful arms, which, like a mountain chain 
which embraces a field, had held her so 
tightly and so warmly! 

“Maroush, I’m talking to you. What’s 
the matter with you, are you sick? Why are 
you standing there like a stick?” 

Maroush started to leave. But Garo 
Marsoup was not through yet. As a part- 
ing shot, he shouted after her, “When you 
get home, take off those bracelets of yours. 
What in hell do you think this is, Easter, 
or a wedding? Those shiny nicknacks don’t 
become a young girl; you'll disgrace your- 
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self. And fix up that headkerchief of yours 
too.” 


When Maroush returned from the field 
her soul was troubled, just like the placid 
lake over which a storm has passed. Her 
answers were curt, and there was a general 
look of neglect on her face, her hair, and 
her kerchief. Making excuses of hanging 
the wash, she often went to the roof and 
lingered there for hours. 

“Akhchi Maroush.” It was her mother 
calling. 

Oh, good God, how she detested now her 
mother’s voice, or her father’s appearance! 
What on earth had come over her? Several 
times she drew out a small round mirror 
which she kept in her pocket and critically 
examined her face. There was a paleness 
on her face, but what girl would not turn 
pale at her first kiss? 

“Daughter, come down and feed the 
chickens, and set the fire for dinner. Your 
father will be here soon. And why are you 
so downcast? Did your father get angry 
at you?” 

Maroush did not answer. Her father’s 
anger hadn’t even crossed her mind. It was 
only then that she remembered her father 
had told her to take off the bracelets. Ma- 
roush pulled them off and went to feed the 
chickens, but seeing one was missing, she 
began calling: “Choo... choooo,” and again 
climbed up to the roof. Maroush loved 
to go up to the roof now. The ceiling and 
the objects in the house depressed her so. 
But on the roof, she could feel the vast 
expanse of the fields filling her heart. From 
here she could see the particular field—yes, 
that very field under the clouds—which 
Moorad had been plowing that day. Below 
that stork’s nest was the path through the 
thicket; you’d think there had never been 
any such road, she had never walked over 
such a road. The path had changed into a 
path drawn over the skies. Then there 
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was Moorad’s garden, and the roof with 
the pumpkins hanging all over it, and the 
crowing rooster... 

“Akhchi, Maroush.” 

“Yes, mother, the spotted hen is miss- 
ing; I’m looking for her.” 

“Try at Gharib Chicho’s. She often goes 
there. She feeds here, and lays her eggs 
down there.” 

“Choo... choo... choo. 

ave felt as voice was s heel, it 
was more resonant now. She felt that she 
was for the first time getting acquainted 
with her self, her face, her eyes, her hair; 
that was the reason why she kept looking 
into her mirror. The more the smell of 
Moorad’s perspiration pervaded her body, 
the more restless she felt, the more she 
wanted to run away from the house. The 
smell of Moorad’s perspiration had set her 
body afire, like a conflagration. 

“Akhchi Maroush.” 

“Yes, mother, I’m coming.” 


“ed 


When Garo Marsoup returned home that 
evening, his wife spoke to him about this. 

“That girl has been upset all day. You 
must have scolded her.” 

“Of course I scolded her. She goes to 
work with her bracelets on. What the heck! 
Is this a wedding or Easter?” 

“You’re impossible! What harm is there 
in wearing a little jewelry? After all, she’s 
engaged now. All engaged girls want to 
show off a little.” 

“Ah yes, she’s betrothed now. So let her 
wear her bracelets. Next thing you know, 
she'll be grabbing her pitcher and dashing 
for the village fountain the minute her 
fiance passes by our door!” 


His wife said nothing more. Garo Mar- 
soup brushed off his clothes, and headed 
for the church. 

One evening, after the services, the 
church-goers were returning home. With 
the large church key tucked snugly inside 





his felt belt, and leaning heavily on one side, 
the sexton, too, was trudging along, when, 
presently, he heard two old women gossip- 
ping: 

“I know nothing about it, but there is 
talk, Hrop, there’s talk in the village,” the 
first woman said, as she took out her snuff 
box. 

“Merciful heavens, Zartar, and does Garo 
Marsoup still claim he’s got a daughter?” 

“Who'd ever have thought of such a thing 
from Maroush? Maroush was such a saint- 
ly girl!” 

“You need say no more, Zartar. It’s a 
clever cat that steals the church candle. 
The girls of today—drawing a pinch of snuff 
into her nostrils— the girls of today are too 
sophisticated.” 

“And they were seen in the act, Hrop, 
right in the act. They embraced so tightly 
not even a breeze could have whistled be- 
tween them.” 


“Tooo . . . —spitting— it is as bad as 
that! May I be stricken dead if I’m not 
telling the truth. I myself was betrothed 
a whole year before I saw the face of my 
fiance. The girls of today have no sense 
of shame. God keep such people away from 
my hearth. I’ve got children to think of.” 

The church and the poplars slowly re- 
ceded into the darkness, but the two women 
were still gossipping, occasionally offering 
each other a pinch of snuff, and cutting each 
other short. It was very late when they 
separated, but they hadn’t yet said al! they 
wanted to say. When the old woman Zar- 
tar was passing by the home of Sukigs, she 
greeted Khatoun Mama, the old woman, 
who was seated in front of the door: 

“God bless you.” 


“Mercy be on your soul, Zartar,” an- 
swered the old woman, “why are you so 
late today?” 

“Had a little chat with Hrop, then I re- 
membered I hadn’t milked the cow yet. The 
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poor creature is still waiting.” 

“I’ve just heard you’re going to have your 
son betrothed, Zartar.” 

“Ah me, where’s the daughter of a son 
of Adam these days? The girls of today 
can’t wait until they get to the homes of 
their men. Have you heard the scandal 
of Garo Marsoup’s daughter?” 

“Mercy me, Zartar, what’s happened?” 

“Haven’t you heard? The whole village 
knows it. It was only yesterday they got 
engaged and they’ve already gone spooning 
in the fields. The sound of their necking 
was heard all over the valley. 


now and milk my cow.” 
x * * 


I must go 


The following evening Garo Marsoup 
came out of the church, still muttering his 
prayers. On their way home, the wor- 
shipers were lingering, in two’s or three’s, 
asking after each other’s health, or talking 
about the crops. Garo Marsoup was in the 
act of tucking under a loose end of his 
turban when he saw Vartik, the bride of 
Ekno’s, strutting by. This time Vartik 
looked really stunning, with the tips of her 
two thick braided coils knotted with gold 
coins. That was the last straw for Garo 
Marsoup. He could no longer contain him- 
self as he saw her swaggering along, es- 
pecially as her coin-weighted pigtails 
rhythmatically swung right and left. 

“Swagger along, Hanoum*; that’s not 
quite enough yet; swagger a little more!” 
Garo Marsoup taunted her, losing all 
patience. 

Vartik looked back. She wasn’t the kind 
to take a pass without a sharp comeback. 

“What’s it to you, you old fool,” she 
snapped at him shrilly. 

“Listen to the shameless hussy, if it’s not 
my affair, whose is it?” 

Garo Marsoup was wide-eyed. His hands 
and feet began to tremble. 





* Hanoum is a Turkish word meaning Lady. 
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“It’s a crime and a shame that women 
like you should approach the Cross. That 
priest ought to know better . . .” 

This aroused the curiosity of the worship- 
pers who now flocked around the two quar- 
relers. 

“You do well to tend to your daughter’s 
skirts. What business of yours is it if I 
swagger? Go open your ears and see what 
all they are saying about your own daugh- 
ter.” 

“Tut, tut, have a care, or I’ll pluck off 
that tongue of yours from the root. You've 
got a cheek to slander my daughter.” 

“What do you know, you dottard! Your 
daughter’s headkerchief has climbed up a 
tree. The whole village knows about it. 
Her necking and kissing near the under- 
brush was heard as far as the village.” 

Garo Marsoup turned deathly pale. He 
was so infuriated that he would have rushed 
and torn off her tongue had not his neigh- 
bor Markar held him back. 

“Easy now, control yourself, neighbor. 
It’s not a good thing to cross a woman. 
Come, let’s go. It looks bad for a man to 
fight with a woman.” 

“Markar, I want you to know that Garo 
Marsoup is an honorable man. To me, to 
be abused by a shameless hussy like that 
is death, it’s death. 

The worshippers were dumbfounded. 
Where was the woman who could cross 
swords with Garo Marsoup? The women in 
the crowd reproached Vartik, saying: 

“You’d think her face has been washed 
with seven waters!* Hasn’t that headker- 
chief of hers ever touched the Gospel?” 

“Who knows, for the sake of what right- 
eous person God has not destroyed this vil- 
age with fire and brimstone. Did you hear 
what she said about Garo Marsoup’s daugh- 
ter? She’d better look to herself, the 
hussy! Her own threshold is worn bare by 





. *An idiomatic expression meaning a callous 
ace, 
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the footfalls of Najar Krikor,” someone else 
put in. 

“Why should I conceal my sin? It’s hard 
for me to say it, but what she said about 
Garo Marsoup’s daughter is true, is true. 
There are eyewitnesses,” another woman 
said. 

Garo Marsoup was walking home with 
neighbor Markar like a whipped cock. The 
words of that shameless woman had drained 
his blood, and had shortened his life by 
forty years. When he arrived at home, his 
wife Noonik had dinner ready, waiting for 
him. Maroush herself was standing beside 
the fence and gazing into the distance. Ah, 
how good was that dusky silence, that twi- 
light lull! How she wished there was a soft 
bed in that darkness, deep and velvety, in 
which she could bury herself—so tired and 
weary she felt. Ever since that first kiss, 
her body was in a fever. 

When Garo Marsoup came in, his wife 
reproached him: 

“What kept you so long, man? Didn’t 
you know it’s time for supper?” 

Garo Marsoup sat down without a word 
and pulled out his pipe. Noonik looked at 
him in surprise. What on earth has come 
over this man; his face so pale and sullen? 
She did not dare break his silence. Her 
husband must be angry, very angry at 
something. What on earth could have hap- 
pened to him, she wondered. 

As for Maroush, a sudden fear seized her 
as if from nowhere. Her heart was calling 
her. I wonder whither.... For three days 
she had felt like a stranger, sort of guilty, 
and had not dared look her parents straight 
in the eye. She felt a tremor passing 


through her body. 

“T don’t want anything to eat, mother, I 
don’t feel well,” she whispered to her 
mother. 

The light of the lamp was growing dim- 
mer, giving the house a somewhat ghostly, 
desolate look. 
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“Where do you feel pain, daughter?” the 
mother asked, feeling her temperature on 
the forehead. 

“I don’t know, a sort of headache, I guess, 
I feel all in.” 

Maroush did not have the courage to look 
at her father, and retired early. Garo Mar- 
soup kept smoking incessantly. Vartik’s 
words were like hammer blows in his head: 
“Go, tend your daughter’s skirts,” “the 
sound of their kissfest was heard all over 
the village!” 

“Do you want to eat now?” Noonik asked. 

“Where did that girl go?” Garo Marsoup 
spoke up at last. 

“She went to bed early, she said she 
wasn’t feeling well all day.” 

“The plague take her. By the next crow 
of the cock I hope she'll be in her coffin!” 

“Q my God! What on earth has hap- 
pened?” 

Her husband’s curses sent a dagger into 
the mother’s heart. A young inexperienced 
girl, a newly-betrothed girl, how could her 
father curse her so? 

“Quick, go call Moorad Ago here right 
away,” Garo Marsoup commanded in a 
peremptory voice. 

Noonik could make nothing, nothing of 
all this. She donned her headkerchief and 
set out after Moorad Ago. 


“Greetings, Khenami Marsoup,” Moorad 
Ago entered with his customary smile and 
took a seat. “Today I went to the city 
and bought a large platter for the wed- 
ding. And what a platter!—he continued, 
making nothing of the strange silence—I 
paid three gold pieces for it, but if you ask 
me, it’s worth five liras. It was one of those 
bargains one seldom comes across. A big 
one, like this.” 


Moorad Ago got up from his seat, made 
a large circle with his finger, then sat down 
again. 

“I have a friend in the city, Mardiros 
Agha, who is a connoisseur of such things; 
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I made the purchase through him. And 
how many different kinds of engravings— 
pictures of pigeons, tight rope walkers, 
giants and dragons! And there’s a big 
drawing of a boy mounted on a fiery steed, 
carrying off a woman. He is riding straight 
at a dragon. Beautiful, Khenami, beauti- 
ful! Next week I'll go and buy some china- 
ware. The wedding day is drawing near, 
eh what? Soon it’ll be October.” 

“Ago,” said Garo Marsoup, lowering his 
brows, “I'll be brief with you. Take your 
betrothal tokens and go. I’ve no daughter 
to give to your son.” 

There was a short pause, chokingly de- 
pressing. It was as if they had poured 
cold water on Noonik and Moorad Ago. 

“What are you saying, Khenami? Is this 
a joke or something?” 

“No, Ago, Garo Marsoup does not joke. 
You'll take the ring this evening and go 
away. This evening, Ago, this very eve- 
ning. I don’t want to hear another word 
about it.” 

“It seems you’ve been paying too much 
attention to idle gossip. The people are 
like cattle, Khenami, cattle. They bleat. 
It seems it was too much for them that 
Moorad Ago should purchase a field, add 
to his team of oxen, or have his son be- 
trothed. The minute Moorad was engaged, 
they started their whispering campaign. 
They spread a rumor that a member of the 
Moorad family once upon a time had com- 
mitted suicide by hanging. What all they 
did not say about my family! You’ve been 
taken in by the gossipmongers, Khenami, 
the gossipmongers.” 

“Ago, those things don’t mean anything 
to me. I am a man of honor. Today my 
honor is on the tongue of every recreant. 
I’d rather die, Ago, rather die than to en- 
dure this humiliation.” 

“But what’s this secret? What has hap- 
pened, man, tell us so we too can under- 
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stand.” 

“Go, Ago, go ask your son. Where’s that 
engagement ring, wife?” 

“It’s on Maroush’s finger,” Noonik said 
tremblingly. 

“I’ve no stomach for longer talk. Go, 
fetch it and give it to Ago,” he said as he 
started to leave for the barn to feed the 
oxen. 

“Khenami,” Moorad Ago shouted after 
him. But Garo Marsoup did not look back. 
It was final, final. 

When Maroush went to bed her fever 
worsened. Sickly and tired, she had fast 
fallen asleep. Her luxurious black hair was 
spread on the white pillow as the night 
descends on a blanket of snow. Her bare 
arms were stretched limply on the bed- 
cover. A moonbeam, peering through the 
window, scintillated and danced on the 
white pillow, bringing into sharp relief the 
etched eyebrows on Maroush’s pale face, 
rendering them even more lovely. Maroush 
was now hearing the rustle of Moorad’s 
steps through the underbrush on the other 
side of the fence, then her name: 

“Maroush.” 

“Oh, my God! What, again? No, no, 
Moorad. They'll see us. My father, 
Moorad, my father.” 

Moorad stopped near the fence, silent 
and motionless like a painting, repeating her 
name: 

“Maroush, Maroush.” 

Maroush was becoming impatient with 
Moorad’s immobility. 

“Come, Moorad, no one will see us.” 

But Moorad did not move and kept on re- 
peating: 

“Maroush, Maroush.” 

Maroush woke up with a start. It was 
her mother standing beside her. 

“Do you feel any better now, my daugh- 
ter?” the mother said, putting her hand 
on her daughter’s forehead. _How could she 
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tell her daughter that Moorad Ago was wait- 
ing downstairs for the ring? Her daughter 
was in flames. She was sick, sick. How 
could she tell her that her father was break- 
ing the engagement? 

“Maroush, my daughter, let me have 
Moorad’s ring.” 

Maroush hesitated. She stared at her 
mother with her large, feverish eyes. 

“Khenami Ago says he’s going to town 
tomorrow to put a new diamond on the 
ring.” 

Maroush took off the ring and handed it 
to her mother. The minute her mother left 
the room, she burst into tears, buried her 
face in the pillow and cried incontrollably, 
silently, and with a vague premonition. 

The news of Garo Marsoup’s breaking 
the engagement was swiftly spread through- 
out the village. Garo Marsoup didn’t go 
to church for two days nor looked at any 
one. The third day he came out of the 
church, and without speaking to any one, 
his face in deep furrows, he straightway 
headed for home. There was a sort of 
neglected look in the house, just like the 
heart of Garo Marsoup. The hens were 
scampering on the roof, kicking off the dirt. 
The stairway seemed worn out and dilapi- 
dated; the table was in the wrong place; 
the dishes were in disarray; and the oxen 
looked hungry. His wife Noonik never left 
her daughter’s bedside. There was a sickly 
silence in the house. 

“Noonik, devil take you, haven’t you 
milked those cows yet?” Garo Marsoup 
shouted at his wife. 

Noonik came down, bucket in hand, went 
to the barn and milked the cows, while Garo 
Marsoup rubbed the backs of his oxen. 

“That poor girl is in flames, man. She’s 
been delirious and raving all day. She 
hasn’t tasted food in three days,” Noonik 
reproached him. 

“I told you never to mention that girl’s 





name, woman. Let her croak.” 

“A pox on you. She’s your own daughter, 
man. She’s been sick for these three days. 
She is suffering. Will it kill you if you go 
to see her once?” 

“No. I will not even accompany her car- 
rion to the grave. She’s not my daughter. 
I have no daughter.” 

Maroush’s condition became more grave. 
In vain his wife pleaded with him, in vain 
the neighbors interceded. Garo Marsoup 
was adamant. He would not go to see his 
daughter. He busied himself repairing the 
roof of the barn, or working in the field. 
He never went to see his daughter. He dis- 
owned his daughter. 

* *# # 


It was the last month of autumn. The 
farmers had harvested the cotton and had 
taken to their village homes, together with 
their oxen. On clear nights, a mist de- 
scended over the fields and the valley. The 
autumn leaves, like the fall winds, were 
driven like those possessed of demons, 
swirling and dancing on the bridges. In the 
fields, only the plum and vine leaves were 
left, whose flaming colors shone under the 
midday sun. 

It was one of these days, early in the 
afternoon, that Maroush got out of bed, 
walked to the house fence, and sitting there 
under the sun, gazed at the fields. A few 
stray autumn leaves, driven by the winds, 
had settled on the fence. Maroush had 
thinned greatly, her face was paler, and her 
brows and eyes were darker now, as if they 
had been painted with Chinese ink. How 
long it was since Maroush had come out 
into the open! How changed the world 
was! Through the naked trees, Maroush 
could plainly see the pathway through the 
underbrush. What had become of Moorad? 
Was he thinking of her? If she had had 
enough strength in her sides she would 
gladly have climbed up to the roof. Could 
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it be that the old pumpkins, and the rooster, 
were still there? Maroush felt that some- 
thing in her was missing, something which 
she had before she had taken ill. Akh, 
what could that have been? How could she 
have lost it? O, my God! 


Thereafter, Maroush would come out into 
the sun every day, basking in its light and 
warmth, and changing from day to day 
like a growing transparent, sensitive flower. 
Already there was a touch of the rose on 
her cheeks, very much like the late poppy 
lost in the autumn leaves. Slowly, the pic- 
ture of Moorad became clearer— those large 
black eyes, the nose, the mouth, the newly- 
sprouting moustaches, and especially that 
wisp of stray hair on his forehead. But 
even after all this, there was still something 
missing which now came nearer and now 
disappeared. 


It seemed as if one of her senses was 
missing. Then suddenly, a fullness and a 
richness came over her, like a torrential 
rain which soaks the earth. Maroush had 
found it, had found it. It was the smell 
of the earth in the field, the smell of the 
sweat of Moorad. 


Late that night Garo Marsoup and 
Noonik offered their prayers and retired 
for the night. Maroush, too, was loosen- 
ing her hair, pretending to make ready for 
bed. But Maroush had no such intention. 
Having put out the light, she slowly tip- 
toed out of the house. It was dark outside 
too. Like a bronze platter which is driven 
by the winds, the moon would now dip be- 
hind the clouds, now show its face, only to 
disappear again. She could not tell just why 
she climbed to the top of the roof. Was not 
the whole village asleep, including Moorad? 
Maroush had an irresistable longing to see 
at least through the darkness the roof of 
Moorad’s house. A light breeze was playing 
with the loose hair on her shoulders. The 
village was silent; only the gurgle of the 
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village fountain could be heard distinctly. 

Maroush kept peering at the dark form 
of the opposite roof. She could make out 
the dark rafters, like black lines, the chim- 
ney, and the silhouette of something which 
resembled a man. She could not at first 
make out what the object was, but pres- 
ently, the silhouette moved and rose to its 
feet. It was the figure of Moorad. 

“Could it be Moorad?” 

“Could it be Maroush?” 

The two silhouettes were moving, now ap- 
proaching the edge of the roof, now receding. 

“Could it be Moorad?” 

“Could it be Maroush?” 

Like shadows wandering in a dream, the 
the two silhouettes watched each other for 
long moments, then suddenly disappeared at 
the sound of some footsteps. It was the 
church sexton who was returning home after 
a late appointment. 

The following night, while the village slept 
under the peaceful moonlight, the two sil- 
ohuettes were back again. Moorad jumped 
down from the edge of their roof onto Hair- 
abet’s, then he passed onto the roof of Chi- 
vit’s house which was separated from the 
others by a narrow passageway, and then 
he approached Maroush. Maroush was 
standing on the upper roof; Moorad, on the 
lower. 

“Maroush !” 

“Not so loud, Moorad, someone may hear 
you,” whispered Maroush, coming closer to 
the edge of the roof. 

“Is your father asleep?” 

“Yes, yes, they’re all asleep; but not so 
loud.” 

“Our neighbor Noukhrik told me you're 
well now. That’s how I learned it. Mar- 
oush, darling, what’s going to become of us? 
My sun is dark. I’m miserable. These three 
days I’ve neither gone to the field nor tended 
the oxen. I climb thé roof forty times a day. 
Why don’t you come to the roof once in a 
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while so I can see you!” 

“Akh, Moorad, Moorad!” Maroush 
started to cry silently. “Save me Moorad, 
save me from this house. Take me away, 
take me to hell, just so I’m rid of this ac- 
cursed house.” 

“But how? how, Maroush? I told my fa- 
ther today I’d have no other girl but you. 
I told him I’d leave the village if I couldn’t 
have you.” 

“T’l] come with you, Moorad, take me with 
you?” Maroush said through her tears. 

It was the third watch of the night. Gar- 
oug’s barn door was opened with a creaking 
sound. And yet the two lovers could not 
separate. The cocks crowed for the third 
time when, only with great difficulty the two 
parted. Maroush kept looking at Moorad un- 
til he disappeared in the dark. 

The moon shone brighter now. Maroush 
cautiously approached the door then came to 
a sudden halt. O, my God, what was that 
standing there near the door? Maroush 
stared intently and imagined that it was her 
father. She almost fainted. Without a 
doubt it was her father, seated there on the 
threshold. And yet, how strange, although 
seated, he seemed to be moving, walking to- 
ward her without reaching her. What was 
she to say? How could she justify herself? 
She decided to throw herself at his feet and 
confess everything, even if he beat her, 
killed her. 

When she came closer, she saw that the 
thing was a sack of wheat, leaning against 
the door. In the semi-darkness, the thing 
had taken the shape of her father. 


Thus passed several days. Like shadows 
moving in a dream, Maroush and Moorad 
would come together and move away again. 
Then one night Garo Marsoup and Noonik 
were sound asleep after a hard day’s work. 
Tired and sound asleep was also the entire 
village. The only ones who were awake 
were the two lovers and Moorad’s father 
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and mother who were impatiently waiting 
for the arrival of their bride by night. 

“Maroush.” 

“Not so loud, Moorad.” 

“Throw down your bundle.” 

Maroush dropped her bundle and she 
herself followed—,climbing down a step lad- 
der which Moorad had brought along. Moo- 
rad shouldered the bundle and the ladder, 
and holding Maroush by the hand, the two 
hurried into the street and did not stop un- 
til they reached Moorad’s home. The minute 
the bride-to-be entered the house, Moorad 
Ago mounted his donkey and straight-way 
headed for the city to secure the marriage 
license from the Armenian Prelacy. 

Early that morning Garo Marsoup and 
Noonik arose at the customary hour. Garo 
Marsoup headed for the barn to tend the 
cattle, while Noonik busied herself fixing the 
beddings and preparing breakfast. Mean- 
while Noonik was calling to her daughter: 

“Akhchi* Maroush, wake up, it’s time to 
get up.”—She raised her voice still higher— 
“Maroush, I say, the sun will be over the 
rooftops pretty soon. How can you sleep 
this time of the day? We have work to do 
today, washing, cleaning. Get up and come 
down, quick, before your father catches you 
asleep.” 

But there was no response from Maroush. 
Noonik’s voice kept echoeing in the grain 
bin. She went up to Maroush’s room to see 
what was wrong, but, what was this? There 
was no Maroush there. Her bed had not 
been touched. Noonik turned pale. She 
went out of there and called her daughter 
in a shrill voice. She rushed downstairs, 
thinking perhaps Maroush was out milking 
the cows. She looked down the road to the 
village fountain, but still there was no Mar- 
oush in sight anywhere. 





* Akhchi. short for Akhchik, means girl; here, 
it is used in the sense of daughter. calling 
her daughter, the Armenian mother says “Akhchi.” 
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“Noonik, isn’t that cursed daughter of 
yours up yet?” It was Garo Marsoup, shout- 
ing at his wife from the barn. “Tell her 
to go fetch the sacks from Chivid’s home; we 
need them to haul the cotton to the city to- 
day.” 

“Maroush is gone! O my God, what shall 
we do?” Noonik was on the verge of a col- 
lapse. 

Garo Marsoup did not seem at first to 
comprehend the meaning of Noonik’s words. 

“Maroush has run away in the night,” re- 
peated Noonik and she burst into tears 
“Oh Maroush, Maroush, what have you 
done to me. May the milk you suckled 
from my breasts turn into poison, Maroush!” 

“What are you saying, Noonik? Come, 
control yourself,” Garo Marsoup was still 
bewildered. 

“They’ve kidnapped Maroush, I know it, 
I know it, my heart tells me so. She is at 
Moorad’s, at Moorad’s.” 

Garo Marsoup was shocked, as if he had 
been hit by lightning, or the roof had 
fallen on his head. Soon, Sourpik, the neigh- 
bor, arrived on the scene, with the news that 
Maroush was at Moorad’s home. Moorad 
Ago and Deacon Gevo had gone to the city 
by night to bring the marriage license. The 
news spread in the village like a wild fire. 
Soon the villagers flocked in to offer their 
sympathy and to console the grieving par- 
ents. Garo Marsoup was speechless. What 
could he say as long as his daughter had 
gone away of her own free will? 

“Ghoukas, my friend, in all my born days 
my back never touched the ground, but this 
daughter of mine has pushed me into the 
mud, into the mud,” he finally spoke up, 
then shut up. 

When at noon Moorad Ago returned from 
the city, his first task was to find the village 
priest and discuss with him the coming wed- 
ding. Father Benik was heartily opposed 
to such a wedding: 
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“Blessed! this wedding is against God and 
man. The girl has come to your home with- 
out the consent of her parents. This wed- 
ding is a sin, a sin. That’s the way we've 
been taught by our ancestors.” 

Father Benik finally gave in when he saw 
the signature of the Prelate under the mar- 
riage license. The Preiate had been un- 
able to object to the wedding as long as 
the girl had gone over of her own free 
will. The next day was set for the wedding. 
Moorad Ago invited his freinds. 
them declined the invitation, but quite a 
number of his and the god-father’s friends 
were present at the ceremony. 

It was early morning. After the mass, 
quite a few curious worshippers lingered in 
the church yard, waiting for the arrival of 
the bride and the bridegroom. First came 
Moorad Ago, accompanied by Gevo, the 
Deacon, then the bride and the groom, the 
godmother and the godfather, and then the 
guests. The village drunkard, Sarkhosh 
Mugo was the last in the procession. 

Sarkhosh Mugo was the self-invited guest 
at all the weddings in the village. He would 
go, eat, and get drunk, and why not? Not 
infrequently he would get into a quarrel with 
the wedding guests, the musician in partic- 
ular who played the Zourna, whenever the 
latter did not play the tune he wanted. He 
was a boisterous fellow, shouting, or holler- 
ing to the top of his voice over trivialities, 
whether in the village or out on the road. 
His chief occupation was to get drunk, be- 
come involved in brawls, and to defend jus- 
tice. His chief ambition was to become the 
village cowherd, but the villagers wouldn’t 
trust their cattle to his care. 

It was this way that Sarkhosh Mugo be- 
came the uninvited guest at Moorad’s wed- 
ding. He hurried out in front to clear the 
path for the bride and the groom up to the 
church door. After admitting the proces- 
sion, like a hero returning from the battle, he 
walked back and took his post at the church 
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entrance, and pulling out his red handker- 
chief, he began to wipe his bleary eyes. 
“Mugo is the guest of honor at this wed- 
ding, Ha!” jibed a bystander. 
“Why, of course. Moorad Ago is a rel- 


| ative of my godfather’s daughter-in-law. 


Didn’t you know?” 

“Who is your godfather, Mugo?” 

“Well now, since you put it that way, it’s 
like this, Jshdeh*. Tulkantz Minas had 
promised to stand as my godfather if young 
Mako had married me, Jshdeh. So then, 
who becomes his daughter-in-law? Ishdeh, 
go figure it out for yourself.” 

“Come now, how can you be a guest at 
Moorad’s wedding when you know Garo 
Marsoup’s daughter was kidnapped?” 

“Arout, you dog, if it wasn’t for the sake 
of your father I’d tell you where to get off. 


| You cattle, you dunce, what harm is there 
| in this? The girl is marrying the man she 


loves, she’s not marrying a Turk, is she?” 


Mugo was good and sore now, he began 
to swear at Garo Marsoup and all those who 
opposed the wedding. He had a good mind 
to start a fight over it. 

“I’m standing right here, I’d like to see 
the color of the man who dares spoil this 
wedding,” he shouted defiantly. 

Inside the church the priest was tying the 
red and white string, the symbol which had 
united the bride and groom, and was finish- 
ing the ceremony: “Whom God-hath joined, 
let no man set usunder.” 

The guests returned to Moorad Ago’s 
home, where they ate and drank, and emp- 
tied many glasses to the health of the king 
and queen.** But in all that noise Mugo’s 
voice was the loudest: 

“I drink to the bride and the groom,” he 


*Ishdeh is idiomatic. It means: “That’s to 
ay,” “Like this.” It’s an auxiliary generously 
wed in conversation. 

** In the old country it was customary to refer 
to the groom and bride as king and queen. 





raised his voice, but no one paid any at- 
tention to him. Nevertheless he emptied 
the glass, rose to his feet, and started to 
dance clumsily: 

“Hop, hop, na na, tirma na...” 

Moorad Ago noticed that Sarkhosh Mugo 
was beginning to break the dishes. He tried 
to quiet him down, but Mugo was quite out 
of control. 

“Where’s the Zourna? Apgo, is this a mor- 
gue? Hop, hop, na na, tirna na...” 

“Congratulations, Ago, may the twain 
grow old on one pillow,”* shouted another 
of the guests. 

“Congratulations, congratulations—Mugo 
broke in—Hey, Garo Marsoup, you deny 
the girl your consent, eh? See? This is what 
we do to you, Jshdeh. We bring the girl our- 
selves and hold the wedding. Where’s the 
Zourna, the Zourna.” 

“Hold your horses, Mugo, the musicians 
will be here any minute now. They’re either 
at the door or around the corner,” added 
the Deacon chucklingly. 

“Once they had got engaged, what was the 
sense in breaking it off?” others put in. 

“He didn’t come, Ago. the Zourna didn’t 
come,” and Mugo jumped up again. 

“Hop, hop, na na, tirna na... 

Mugo couldn’t stand up straight. The 
guests tried to restrain him, but Mugo was 
stubborn. He kept swearing at the music- 
ians for being so late. 

“Hop, hop, na na, tirma na... 

The Zourna did not come, was never going 
to come. Moorad Ago had arranged it that 
way. There would be neither Zourna nor 
drum at the wedding. Before the kidnap- 
ping of Maroush, Moorad Ago had made 
arrangements for a big wedding. But he 
had called it off out of consideration of Garo 
Marsoup. After all, what would Garo Mar- 
soup have thought if he heard the sound 


»” 





* Formerly, twin beds and twin 
unknown in the old country, The 
wife slept on one pillow. 
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of the drum and the Zourna? 

“No, no, let the wedding be without the 
Zourna.” 

And so it turned out to be. 

On the day of the wedding Garo Marsoup 
was angry at his wife, at himself, and at the 
whole world. He had left the village to fix 
the barn roof. 


Thereafter, whenever Garo Marsoup 
stepped out of the church, he never spoke 
to anyone, never looked at any one, but 
went straight home to occupy himself with 
his only friends—his oxen. The villagers 
noticed with astonishment that Garo Mar- 
soup was changed, was very much changed. 
His face was thinner and his moustaches 
hung lower; he never spoke to anyone. 

The two Khenamis, Noonik and Moorad 
Ago’s wife, would often meet on the way 
to church and exchange confidentials. 

“What’s come over you, Khenami? It’s 
these many days since your Maroush and 
my Moorad were married, and yet not once 
you've called on us, not once dropped in to 
see your daughter,” reproached Moorad’s 
mother as she offered Noonik a pinch of 
snuff. 

“How can I, Khenami? How can I with 
that husband of mine?”—Noonik wiped two 
tear drops—“It’s a whole month now that I 
haven’t seen my daughter. Oh, how much 
I suffer! How is she? How is Moorad?” 

“Why should I hide it from you, Noonik? 
Maroush never mentions her father, but is 
going nearly mad from longing for her 
mother.” 


It wasn’t one day, nor two, nor three. And 
after all, Noonik was a mother. How could 
she endure it any longer? So, one day she 
went to see her daughter, and Moorad too, 
her son-in-law, her longing for whom had 
remarkably been merged into her longing 
for her daughter. How changed was Mar- 
oush! She seemed to have grown taller, and 
fuller; her eyes were blacker, and even her 
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voice was changed. Under the rim of her 
headkerchief Maroush looked even more 
beautiful. 

“How have you been, my daughter? Are 
you all right?” asked the mother after the 
first embrace and the first tears of happiness. 

“I’m very happy, mother. Couldn’t be 
better,” Maroush said, as she straightened 
her mother’s headkerchief. “My father and 
mother-in-law are crazy over me. They 
worship me.” 


“I’ve got to be careful, daughter. I must 
be getting on now. That cruel father of 
yours will be home any minute. He went 
to the city today. There will be hell to pay 
should he get wind that I’ve been here.” 

“Can’t you wait just a little longer? Moor- 
ad will be back from the field any minute 
now.” 

Noonik’s feet refused to move. She wanted 
to see Moorad, too, before she left. Her 
longing for him was as deep as her affec- 
tion for Maroush. 

When Moorad came in, his mother told 
him his mother-in-law was upstairs, waiting 
for him. Moorad dashed upstairs. He re- 
spectfully kissed Noonik’s hand, and the 
latter embraced and kissed him on the fore- 
head. 


After a few minutes, Noonik hurried home 
She had to prepare dinner for Garo Mar- 
soup. She was already too late. 


“Where have you been all this time, wo- 
man!” spoke up Garo Marsoup. “It’s way 
past the vespers.” 


What could Noonik say? Could she tell 
him that Maroush was changed, grown more 
beautiful, that Moorad was goodness person- 
ified? Could she tell him they were very 
happy? God grant them a long life! How 
could she tell him these things? If he only 
knew.... 


“I stopped to have a little chat with 
Khatoun Mama, on the way from church.” 
“The hell you say. It never occurred to 
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you that I am the master of the house. 
You’re not doing badly, Noonik. It seems 
you and your daughter have been just wait- 
ing for Garo Marsoup to get old. But I 
am not old yet.” 

“Tut; tat. ci" 

“Woman, get hold of your tongue, or 
else...” 

Thereafter, several times each week Noo- 
nik would call on her daughter and Garo 
Marsoup was wise to this thing. 

“Let this be the last time, woman. Don’t 
let me catch you calling on your daughter 
again,” threatened Garo Marsoup, “Are 
you not ashamed to call that girl your daugh- 
ter? That girl never suckled your milk; she 
suckled dog’s milk, dog’s milk.” 

But, in spite of Garo Marsoup’s threats, 
Noonik managed to continue to call on her 
daughter. She was a mother, after all. How 
could she stand it? Who cared if he beat 
her, killed her, just so she could be with her 
daughter? Those days when Garo Marsoup 
went to the city, Maroush herself dropped in 
to see her mother. She washed the dishes, 
helped her mother with the wash, cleaned the 
house, and helped prepare dinner. 

“You may go now, my daughter, your 
father may be back any minute now,” her 
mother would warn her. Then Maroush 
would leave. 

Noonik made a practice of calling on her 
daughter, and while Garo Marsoup knew 
it, he no longer objected, especially after the 
village priest had advised him against it. 

That winter, through the intercession of 
some friends, Moorad Ago tried to invite 
Garo Marsoup to his home. 


“No, never! I won’t forget what’s hap- 
pened, not until my grave is covered with ten 
inches of grass,” Garo Marsoup said when 
the village priest tried to bring the two fam- 
ilies together on the occasion of Christmas. 
“I have no daughter, Father, I have no 
daughter.” 





The winter and spring were gone. Deeply 
immersed in his work, Garo Marsoup no 
longer took any interest in the affairs of the 
village. To be sure, he took note of such 
trivials, as the sexton’s failure to light a 
certain candle in the church, or Vartik’s ap- 
proach to kiss the cross. Vartik had become 
even more daring. She had added a white 
headkerchief to her print dress and laced 
shoes. Garo Marsoup saw all these but made 
no comment. 


It was harvest time. There were stacks 
of golden wheat on the threshing floors, piled 
high, ready for the hauling. The vines were 
laden with ripe, heavy bunches and the trees 
in the orchards were bent low with the 
weight of ripening fruit. The villagers and 
their oxen were busy with the harvest and 
the threshing. Moorad was busy hauling the 
wheat stacks, while his father, Moorad Ago 
set the stage for the threshing. There was 
a-hustle and a-bustle in the fields, while 
each day Maroush fetched the noonday 
lunch, 


Maroush was a full-grown woman by this 
time. Her breasts were ripened now, fuller 
and rounder, like the sunflowers. Her 
shoulders were broader, and her sides more 
expanded. Maroush was with child, and the 
child was becoming heavier and heavier, 
just like the clusters of the grapes which 
hung from their wooden supports. She no 
longer did the heavy work in the house or 
the field, and Noonik visited her more often. 


One evening when Moorad Ago returned 
from the threshing, he heard the sharp cries 
of a baby. It was his grandson who had seen 
the light of day only a few hours before, 
and now was filling the whole world with the 
noise of his screams. 


“Achkit lowys . . . congratulations to you, 
Ago. It’s a boy,” the midwife greeted Moo- 
rad Ago cheerily, as she dipped the child 
into the water as if he were a piece of cloth. 

A few of the neighboring women who had 
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hastened to the scene, took a hand in as- 
sisting the family, fetching water from the 
village fountain, hanging the wash, and do- 
ing the chores around the house. Noonik was 
helping the midwife. 

“Come now, don’t cry, there, there, atta 
boy, Haydeh, you’re a big boy now; put on 
your things so we can go to the threshing 
together,” Moorad Ago was toying with the 
baby. 

“He’s the spitting image of his grandpa. 
The nose and the mouth are just like Garo 
Marsoup’s; the spitting image of him,” said 
the midwife, authenticating her former pre- 
diction. 

When in the evening Noonik returned 
home, she could not contain herself for joy: 

“Achkit Louys,* Congratulations, man, 
Maroush gave birth to a boy. The midwife 
says he’s the spitting image of you.” 

Although interested, Garo Marsoup pre- 
tended not to have heard what his wife 
said. Without a word, he walked out, led his 
oxen into the barn, then headed for the 
church. 


Maroush had become a mother now, with 
all the charms and the comeliness of a 
mother. She dressed her baby in immaculate, 
cute clothes—the little creature whose nose 
and mouth were just beginning to take 
shape. “He’s the spitting image of Garo 
Marsoup,” commented everyone. 

And although Garo Marsoup retained his 
severity, he showed an unusual interest every 
time he came home. He loved to hear Noo- 
nik talk about his grandson. 

“You should see him once, man,” she said 
to him provokingly, “he is a veritable shred 
of light. You should see his laughter!” 

Then one day, while working in the field, 
Garo Marsoup had a peculiar delectable 
sensation, just as one often feels but is un- 
able to account for it. When the sensation 





* Achkit Louys, Light unto your eyes, is the 
equivalent of “Congratulations.” 
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disappears, one suddenly discovers that 
there was no cause for it, unless a pleasant 
dream in the night. Garo Marsoup searched 
and searched for the cause behind the 
strange sensation. Ha! He found it at last. 
When he returned home, Noonik would tell 
him about his grandson! But when in the 
evening he returned home, Noonik said noth- 
ing about the baby. Garo Marsoup felt rest- 
less. How could he ask her? He did not 
want to ask her. He did not want to come 
down from his severity when he recalled his 
daughter’s behavior. 

“Noonik, where did you go today?” 

“Today I did the washing.” 

“Didn’t you go anywhere?” 

“No.” 

“Didn’t you go anywhere at all?” 

“Man alive, where on earth could I go?” 

Garo Marsoup thought that Noonik 
doubtless had gone to see her grandson. But 
why didn’t she speak about him? Garo Mar- 
soup was restless, restless. 

“Noonik.” 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“Today I saw the baby of Garoug’s bride. 
He was so cute.” 

“Yes, he is very cute.” 

This thing was infuriating. Noonik would 
not speak about the baby, as if she was doing 
it deliberately, to anger him. As for Noonik, 
she never even guessed why her husband 
was asking all these questions. 

It was all Garo Marsoup could stand. Fin- 
ally he burst out: 

“Noonik.” 

“Ves °? 

“Noonik, did you see your grandson to- 
day?” 

A sudden light dawned on Noonik. Her 
husband had never asked that question be- 
fore, never before..... 

“Why, sure I saw him. You'd think the 
good Lord had worked seven days fashion- 
ing him. Maroush coaxed him, ‘say Akh to 
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grandma!’ And what do you think? The 
little beggar up and hit me with his little 
paw.” 

What was it that had made Garo Mar- 
soup descend from his exalted severity and 
ask about his grandson? He hadn’t wanted 
to do it, but he could not stand it any longer. 
He was restless, restless. 

One evening Garo Marsoup returned from 
church very early. He had work to do. He 
had to pack the grain so he could take it to 
the city on the morrow. When he entered 
the house, Lo and behold, what should he 
see but Maroush, holding the child in her 
arms! Suddenly, the wrinkles on his face 
bristled. It was the first time he was seeing 
his daughter face to face, and he recalled 
her past behavior all the more vividly. He 
just about shouted at her: “Get out of this 
house, you’re no longer my daughter; I 
don’t want your kind for a daughter.” But 
he controlled himself and went in to fill the 
sacks. 


At the suggestion of Noonik, Maroush 
took the baby and walked over to her fa- 











ther. 

“Dea.” 

Garo Marsoup did not reply. 

“Dad, when you go to town tomorrow, will 
you bring some shoes for Mardik?” 

Garo Marsoup was stil! silent. 

“Dad.” 


Maroush was tearful, and turned to leave. 
Her father looked back and saw his grand- 
son was leaning backwards and poking at 
him with his tiny paws. 

“Maroush.” 

Maroush looked behind her and saw that 
the wrinkles on her father’s. face had dis- 
appeared. 

Garo Marsoup took the baby in his arms, 
held his tiny feet, and spoke to his daughter 
for the first time in months: 

“What kind of shoes, Maroush? My, my, 
how he’s grown. Ha, little shoes, tiny little 
red shoes. Tomorrow grandpa will bring 
Mardik teeny weeny shoes, Ha? Teeny 
weeny shoes....” 


THE END 








The Last Farewell 


He is not dead ... he dreameth 
In the last long sleep of life 
And when his soul awaketh 
Beyond our mortal strife, 
Peace will be his position 
Upon that soundless shore, 
Where sorrows are forgotten 
And love is, for evermore. 


HAsMICK VARTABEDIAN GOODELL 











THE PLOT 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN 


The plot was as follows: 

The L Street Boys would dig the three- 
feet deep, six-feet long, three-feet wide hole 
in the middle of the short-cut across Ka- 
zakian’s empty lot that ran from M Street 
to the alley between L and M. They would 
dig the hole at midnight, after everybody in 
the neighborhood had gone to bed, so that 
Apkar Popcorn, as he was called, who was 
the first to use the path in the morning, 
would not suspect anything. They would 
cover the hole with plaster-laths, news- 
paper and dirt. 

At half-past five in the morning they 
would hide behind Kazakian’s house and 
watch Apkar Popcorn fall into the hole. 

The L Street Boys were the Shimsha- 
mian brothers, Husik and Jaziyire, called 
Fussy and Jazz; the Melkonian brothers, 
Arsen and Ardash; Fat Kishmish; Shag 
Barekomian; Haig or Ike Ardzrooni; and 
George Vrej. But it was Fussy and Jazz 
Shimshamian who were the creators of the 
plot. The backyard of their house on L 
Street faced the backyard of Apkar Pop- 
corn’s house on M Street. Two of their 
chickens had wandered across the alley into 
Apkar Popcorn’s garden and Apkar Pop- 
corn had captured them, but he had denied 
it, so the boys wanted to get even. 

The other L Street Boys didn’t know about 
the chickens, they just liked the idea of 
making a hole for Apkar Popcorn to fall 
into, so they dug the hole and covered it 
precisely as planned, and at half-past five 
in the morning they gathered together be- 
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hind Kazakian’s house. Apkar Popcorn left 
his house on M Street every morning at 
exactly a quarter to six, and he always used 
Kazakian’s short-cut on his way to town, 
so the boys knew they would see something 
unusual in a few minutes. 

At twenty minutes to six a tiny woman 
entered the short-cut on M Street and began 
to move upon the hidden hole. This was 
not what the L Street Boys had had in mind, 
but the woman had appeared so suddenly 
and was moving with such speed upon the 
trap that everyone became speechless. 

At last Fat Kishmish said to Fussy Shim- 
shamian, “That looks like your mother, 
Fussy.” 

“No,” Fussy said, “my mother’s home 
baking bread.” 

“Isn’t that your mother, Jazz?” Fat Kish- 
mish said to Fussy’s brother. 

“Yes, it is,” Jazz Shimshamian said. 
“What’s she doing on M Street?” 

“That’s Jazz and Fussy’s mother,” the 
L Street Boys said to one another. 

“Well, aren’t you going to stop her?” Ike 
Ardzrooni said. 

“How can I stop her?” Fussy said. “She’d 
kill me.” 

“You’ve got to stop her,” George Vrej 
said. “One of you has got to stop her. You 
just can’t let your mother fall into a hole. 
We dug the hole for Apkar Popcorn, not 
for your mother.” 

“Jazz,” Shag Barekomian said, “you’ve 


got to stop your mother from falling into 
the hole.” 
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THE PLorT 


“It’s too late now,” Fussy Shimshamian 
said. 

The L Street Boys stopped breathing to 
watch Mrs. Shockey Shimshamian fall into 
the hole they had dug for Apkar Popcorn. 
The woman had only two or three more 
steps to take. They saw her left foot go 
through the false surface, and then every 
bit of her plunged forward onto the surface, 
and then into the hole. They heard a 
scream. 

The trap had been perfectly set and con- 
cealed, and it had worked perfectly. 

After the woman had disappeared into it, 
the L Street Boys turned and ran. They 
ran straight down San Benito Avenue across 
the Southern Pacific tracks to the outskirts 
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of China Town, and there, outside Chong 
Jan’s Wholesale Produce House, they 
stopped to think and talk things over. 

It was agreed that no member of the 
organization would confess knowing any- 
thing about how the hole came into being, 
and there the matter ended. 

Mrs. Shimshamian was not seriously in- 
jured, but she did go to bed for a week. 

The open hole remained in Kazakian’s 
empty lot for several years and was finally 
filled with garbage from Mr. Kazakian’s 
home. 

Every morning at a quarter to six, on 
his way to town, Apkar Popcorn glanced 
at the hole. It broke up the monotony of 
his walk very nicely. e 














Promise 


On my return home, 


They all came around me, 
And like loving children 


Clung to me, 


Asking many questions. 


“We missed you,” said one; 
“We love you very much,” said another. 
"Do not ever leave us again,” 


Beggéd the youngest. 


Tears in my eyes, 


I bent over them, 


I hissed them one by one, 


Saying, 


“Away from you I am lost. 
I will never leave you again, 


My beloveds!” 





Nuver KouMyYANn 
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MINIATURE OF ST. LUKE, BY TOROS SARGAVAK 


1311 A.D. 
(¥3. Kurdian Collection) 
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H. KURDIAN COLLECTION 





OF ARMENIAN MANUSCRIPTS 


By H. KURDIAN 


The H. Kurdian collection of Armenian 
MSS. (manuscripts) now numbers about 
two hundred, and it is the largest private 
collection in the world. The collection is 
formed so it will facilitate extensive re- 
searches in various fields of Armenian cul- 
ture and its relation with other cultures. 

There has been some fragmentary in- 
formation about the collection in various 
periodicals. However a descriptive catalogue 
has not been published, and this is the first 
article giving comprehensive information 
about the collection to those  inter- 
ested in such matters. Of course the collec- 
tion is accessible to all those who visit the 
premises where the collection remains, with- 
out any charge. 


None of the MSS. are for sale or can be 
sent out on loans. At the same time I am 
ready to purchase any and all Armenian 
MSS., in whatever state, whole or fragmen- 
tary, that are offered to me at reasonable 
prices. 


The studies of Armenian culture in a way 
are in their very beginning. Inaccessibility 
of 20,000 and more Armenian MSS. all over 
the world, of which only a fraction has been 
properly catalogued and the catalogues pub- 
lished, with the difficulty for foreigners to 
learn the Armenian language and study Ar- 
menian literature, reduce the religious, 
political, economic and geographic history 
of Armenia and the Armenians to the pres- 
ent fragmentary and incompleted condition. 
There is a great deal that we have to learn 
yet about Armenian cultural history, and 
the most important source for these studies 
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is the Armenian manuscripts. The largest 
part of Armenian manuscripts, about 10,- 
000 of them have been confiscated by the 
Soviets in U. S. S. R. and collected to be 
preserved at the present time in the State 
Library of Erivan, Armenia, U. S. S. R. 
However this most important, almost vital 
collection, remains practically inaccessible 
to the scholars that reside outside of the 
Iron Curtain, and even few like me that 
enjoyed the privilege of visiting this collec- 
tion were strictly forbidden to photograph 
miniatures, colophones or manuscripts. On 
the other hand there is no published cata- 
logue of this most valuable collection, which 
at least would have given us some essential 
information on MSS. and subjects that are 
in that collection. 


The second half of the 20,000 Armenian 
MSS. are deposited in the Armenian monas- 
tery of Jerusalem, also in Antilias (Leban- 
on), Cyprus, Mekhitarist monasteries of Vi- 
enna (Austria), St. Lazzaro (Venice, Italy). 
There are large or small collections in libra- 
ries of England, France, Italy, Vatican, Hol- 
land, Germany, etc. In the U.S.A. various 
universities, museums and libraries have col- 
lections of Armenian MSS. but none number 
more than 25. The total in public and pri- 
vate hands would not exceed 500 MSS. In 
this 500 of course the largest unit is my 
collection. 


Securing Armenian MSS. is hard due to 
the general ignorance of the private owners. 
They have fabulous ideas about their MSS. 
and its value, and ask unheard of prices, 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS OF MKHITAR VARTAPET SASNETZI 


Dated 1307 A.D. 
(The H. Kurdian Collection) 
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thus making extremely difficult the task of 
purchasing them by various interested in- 
stitutions and bona fide collectors. 


Large numbers of Armenian MSS. were 
destroyed by the Turks who most barba- 
rously killed during 1915-1921 about 1,500,- 
000 Armenians who were then residing in 
the Turkish (Ottoman) Empire. The Turks 
not only inhumanly killed the Armenians, 
but with great vandalism demolished Ar- 
menian religious and cultural institutions 
and with them the large and small collec- 
tions of valuable ancient Armenian MSS. 


At the present even most of the Arme- 
nian MSS. collections that are in the confines 
of the Free World could be utilized by 
scholars only at great expense, when they 
visit each and every collection, after over- 
coming disheartening obstacles. Of course 
this could be avoided if and when detailed 
and complete catalogues are published de- 
scribing each and every MSS. in those far 
flung collections. 


However, to be sure, preparing catalogues 
of MSS. is a hard and tedious undertaking, 
and requires able scholars that know their 
work. Beside this the cost of printing of 
these catalogues is extremely high, and dis- 
posing of them very unprofitable. Naturally 
the preparation and publication of the cata- 
logues could not be undertaken and accom- 
plished by Armenian institutions alone. To 
receive the rich benefit justly. expected from 
the treasury of Armenian Mss. requires not 
only the great ability and the know-how of 
non-Armenian, foreign scientists and re- 
searchers, but also the financially great re- 
sources of foreign educational and cultural 
institutions, in which no doubt the lion’s 
share falls to the U. S. A. 


Thus having in mind the importance of 
Armenian MSS. for Armenian as well as for 
world history, science, art and culture in 
general, I have done my utmost to collect 
all the Armenian MSS. that I could with 





my very limited means and ability. I have 
not only collected them but have also 
guarded them against stupid ignorance, ava- 
ricious vandalism, destructive time and 
elements. Many MSS. have been “broken” 
by former owners and sold page by page 
for a few dollars more. Miniatures have been 
cut out, colophons meddled with, just so a 
few dollars more could be extracted. This 
has been done equally by “great” book deal- 
ers, antique dealers, as well as stupid, igno- 
ramus Armenians and non-Armenians alike. 


To be able to give you a limited idea as 
to what this collection contains, I will classify 
the MSS. in various groups in accordance 
with their contents. 


The largest group of the collection is com- 
posed of Biblical MSS. particularly Four 
Gospels, few Psalms and one complete Old 
and New Testament written on vellum in 
Djulfa, Isfahan (Persia) in 1630. Its il- 
lumination has not been completed, and 
part of the text has been damaged due to the 
erosive quality of the ink used. 

Among the Four Gospels a very im- 
portant one is from monastery of Metzovp, 
near Arjesh (Turkish Armenia) dated 1307, 
from the hand of the famous Armenian edu- 
cator and scholar Mkhitar Vartapet Sas- 
netzi or Grmanetzy. He was the scribe as 
well as the illuminator of this MSS. He 
was so renowned that his biography is in- 
corporated in the Armenian book of Saints 
or Martyrs (Haysmavourk). He wrote and 
illuminated MSS. and then sold them and 
the proceeds he divided among the poor. 
Only one or two MSS. are known to have 
reached our times from his hand. His copy 
of the Four Gospels in my collection, writ- 
ten on native hand-made paper, is the only 
known illuminated MSS. from his hand. 
The text also is of interest, because on the 
margins of this MSS. he has explained what 
he believed to have been the darker pas- 
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THE ANNUNCIATION TO MARY 
Kozma’s Paper Gospel; Circa 1175 A.D. 
(H. Kurdian Collection) 
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THE BAPTISM 


Kozma’s Paper Gospel; Circa 1175 A.D. 
(H. Kurdian Collection) 
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sages of the early (fifth century) transla- 
tion of the Four Gospels in Armenian. His 
style of illumination although not unique is 
quite unusual and archaic. (1) 


In this group next of importance are the 
two Four Gospels from the pen of the excel- 
lent caligrapher Kozma, dating from XII 
century. One of the Four Gospels manu- 
scripts is written on fine vellum in an exem- 
plary hand. It is very regrettable that some 
criminal hands have removed highly decorat- 
ed frontispieces of each of the Four Gos- 
pels. One small colophon from the scribe’s 
hand has been removed almost wholly 
with some acid, and most of the main colo- 
phon has fallen or been stolen from the end 
of the manuscript. Thus we have no means 
of ascertaining the date, the place and other 
details of the creation of this book. The 
second Four Gospels of Kozma is written 
on paper, in a single column, which is most 
unusual for Armenian Four Gospel manu- 
scripts. They are always written in two 
columns to the page. Unfortunately this 
work of Kozma also reached my hands in 
a deplorable state, without any binding. The 
Gospel of Matthew, parts of Luke and John 
were missing, also the main colophon. How- 
ever some secondary colophons informed us 
that Kozma wrote this for one Baba Simeon 
of the city of Urfa. Again we are de- 
prived of essential information as to the 
place and date of the creation of the work. 


This second work of Kozma is remarkable 
for many reasons. First, because it was 
executed on paper. Paper in XII century 


was rare. The manufacture of paper in 
Europe did not start until some time in 
XIII century. The Arabs in 700 A.D. had 
learned from Chinese prisoners in Sumer- 





(1) A learned monograph was prepared and 
published in Armenian on Mkhitar Sasnetzi 
(1260?-1327) by Karekin vartabed (now Catholi- 
— Hovsepian.—Etchmiadzin, 1899. Now extreme- 
y rare. 
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gand how to make paper. Soon there were 
factories in Bagdad, the capital of the then 
extensive Arabic Empire, that made paper, 
The use of paper spread in the Near East, 
and no doubt was introduced in Europe via 
Byzantium, and for that named “Greek 
vellum”. Armenian scribes used paper very 
early. In the former collection of Etchmiad- 
zin there was an Armenian manuscript dated 
971 A.D. However I believe the oldest ex- 
ample of the Four Gospels written in Ar- 
menian (or perhaps in any other language) 
on paper happens to be this incomplete Four 
Gospel manuscript from the hand of Koz- 
ma in my collection. 


This Four Gospels of Kozma has other pe. 
culiarities. It is illuminated and miniatured 
in a manner that is not orthodox to the art 
of illumination of Armenian gospels of that 
era. The miniatures are explained with 
Greek titles. No doubt we have an Armenian 
Four Gospels illustrated in Byzantine style 
by a Greek illuminator who really was a 
great artist.(1) Another oddity is the fact 
that Kozma the scribe under his Armenian 
colophons has added a line or two in Greek. 

Some of the Four Gospels in this collec 
tion have been written under unbearable 
hardships. One, a much used and abused 
small copy, on its margins carries such 
legends “Alas, the wind and the snow froze 
my ink and my hand was numbed and my 
pen fell from my hand”. In another Four 
Gospel manuscript the scribe describes the 
sacking of Melitine in 1315. While still 
another scribe, in The Four Gospel he had 
finished in 1230, gives us some details about 
the Crusades in Cilicia, at the same time 
informing that he suffered from drowsiness, 





(1) See my article with five illustrations. “An 
Important Armenian MS. with Greek Miniatures”. 
—In The Journal of The Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland.—London, 1942, Parts 
3 and 4. pp. 155-162, Also “Migrations of a Manu 
script.” In Kansas Magazine, 1948, pp. 26-31. 
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VELLUM MANUSCRIPT GOSPEL 


By Kozma; Circa 1175 A.D. 
(H. Kurdian Collection) 
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and that numbers of times he fell asleep 
while writing. 


A small but beautifully illuminated Four 
Gospel dated 1640 A.D. written and illu- 
minated by a woman, Margarit, sister of 
Khazar, is a rarity. Another small Four 
Gospel written on vellum, bound in silver 
and enamel, exquisitely illuminated, evi- 
dently was just an altar decoration, for its 
extremely fine writing is unsuitable to read. 
There are two smaller Four Gospels, one 
on paper and the other on vellum, obviously 
executed for traveling Armenian merchants 
who must have used them during their long 
journeys in Europe and in Asia. 


Only a portion of a very large X or per- 
haps even IX century Four Gospel has 
reached my hands. The rest of this bru- 
tally divided rare old manuscript, that is 
the Gospel according to St. Mark and St. 
Luke, now is proudly displayed at The 
Freer Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. 
I have the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
and St. John. Yet this fine manuscript 
about twenty years ago was a fine and com- 
plete manuscript, until the avarice of men 
broke it up and scattered it. 


The only complete The Four Gospel 
manuscript, written, illuminated, miniatured 
and bound copy from the hand of the master 


Zakaria of Avan, now is in my collection. 


There are many others which we will not 
present here. This will be enough to give 
an idea as to the extent of the Four Gospel 
section in this collection. (1) 


(1) The importance of Biblical materials in my 
collection of Armenian manuscripts has been em- 
phasized by Prof. Allen Wikgren of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who has spent days during his 
various visits to Wichita in studying my collec- 
tion of manuscripts, He has published articles in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature. “Armenian 
Gospel MSS in the Kurdian Collection”.—JBL. 
volume LV. part II, 1936, “Armenian Gospels Ma- 
terials in the Kurdian Collection”.—JBL. volume 
LIX, part I, 1940. “More Armenian New Testa- 
ment Manuscripts in the Kurdian Collection”.— 
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I cannot restrain myself in my anger 
against those individuals who divide com- 
plete manuscripts thus to be able to gain 
a few dollars more than when they dispose of 
the manuscript. A very fine vellum manv- [| 
script of Acts of Apostles, which originally 
contained 184 leaves, was sold page by page. 
By the time I knew about it, all but 16 
leaves and its binding remained, which | 
purchased almost with tears in my eyes. A 
very large and handsome copy of profusely 


miniatured Haysmavurk was subjected to 


the same condition, but fortunately only less 
than 100 leaves were sold or separated from 
the book of 500 leaves. A fine copy of Four 
Gospel, illuminated by Bishop Stephanos of 
Arinch, in 1473, was robbed of its binding 
as well as 27 illuminated and miniatured 
pages at the beginning of the book. An- 
other fine Four Gospel on vellum, a very fine 
copy indeed, that belonged to the prelacy 
of Smyrna evidently was stolen during the 
rape and the sacking of that city by the 
Turks. Finally I was able to purchase it 
minus the decorative silver binding, and a 
number of illuminated pages. 


There are many single leaves of minia- 
tures, writings, that are in my collection, 
pilfered by avaricious hands from manv- 
scripts that are known and unknown to me. 
Of course I hope and pray that some day I 
will be able to discover missing parts and 
incorporate them with the parts I have, thus 
reassembling the martyred manuscripts. I 
have been able to do that very thing in a 
few instances, although at great trouble and 
cost to me. 


The number of manuscript Mashdoz or 
Armenian Church Ritual books is quite 
large. Some are very interesting for their 





JBL. volume LXIV, part IV, 1945, In these articles 
a total of 23 MSS from my collection have been 
presented. However at the present the Four Gospel 
MSS have been more than doubled in number in 
my collection, 
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THE ROMANCE OF ALEXANDER 


Dated 1525 A.D. 
(H. Kurdian Collection) 
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THE CRUCIFIXION 


Mongolian Miniature in Armenia Jashotz 


(H. Kurdian Collection) 
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textual contents, others for their illumina- 
tions and miniatures, still others for their 
association value. 

Then, as a numerous group, the largest 
will be the Sharakans or Hymn books. The 
most important of this is one written on 
paper, beautifully illuminated and bound in 
Byzantine style enamel. It is the only one 
so decorated and the oldest enamel bound 
manuscript in the entire collections of Ar- 
menian manuscripts in the world. 

Among the rituals is a very important 
one I purchased in London in 1946, It is 
written on paper by various well known 
scribes in 1456 A.D. for renowned Bishop 
Azaria of Apragunis in Sisagan (Armenia). 
It is illuminated and miniatured by famous 
Armenian illuminator Minas who was ac- 
tive in XVth century. One of the miniatures 
represents the noble Bishop Azaria blessing 
some of his students. 

A large Menologia or Haysmavurk, 
which has partially survived, was written for 
the great Armenian merchant prince Khoja 
Nazar and his family. (1) This is bound 
with fragments of a Lectionary or Jashotz, 
which is decorated with two unusual mini- 
atures in Mongolian style and perhaps by 
a Mongolian artist. (2) 

In the collection there are a number of 
Law manuscripts which contain Apostolic, 
Ecclesiastic, civil and criminal laws. One 
of these manuscripts is of particular interest 
and importance. It was penned in 1621 in 
Aleppo, and evidently used by the Armenian 
community of that city. 

A manuscript dated 1341 A.D. and writ- 
ten on paper contains the very scholarly 
calendar of priest Stepanos, son of priest 





(1) I have published a monograph in Armenian 
about Khoja Nazar and his family. Published in 
Hairenik Monthly originally and then in book 
form, pp. 42, Illustrated. 

(2) See my article in The Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1941, 


part 2, “An Armenian MS with Unique Mongolian 
Miniatures”, 
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Hovaness, and seems to be the original of 
that work. 


There are also a few dictionaries and 
grammars. The most important, as well as 
the oldest known in Armenian manuscripts, 
is dated 1387 A.D. There are other manu- 
scripts with biblical, geographic, medical, 
herbal, magic, philosophic, etc. material. 
Among these is a splendid and complete 
manuscript written in 1339 of the Moral 
works of Vartan vartabet Aikegtzy, the em- 
inent scholar of XII century. 


Among the rest of the manuscripts there 
are volumes of medieval Armenian poetry 
which from time to time I have published 
in various Armenian periodicals. 

Perhaps the master-piece of Armenian sec- 
ular manuscripts is the Romance of Alex- 
ander. This was originally translated into 
Armenian from its original Greek about 
VIth century A.D. However the oldest dated 
copy now in existence is the manuscript in 
my collection, written in 1525 by Markara 
Ardjishetzi under the protection of Sourp 
Asdvadzdzin church of Kharapasda. The il- 
lustrator of this fine work was the famous 
Krikoris Catholicos Aghtamartzi, the great 
Armenian poet-illuminator of XVIth cen- 
tury A.D. 


The text of this copy of The Romance of 
Alexander has been augmented with num- 
erous quatrains from the pen of Krikoris 
Aghtamartzi. He also has illustrated it with 
more than 125 full page or half page minia- 
tures. However before I purchased the 
manuscript, the former owners had sold quite 
a few pages from the manuscript. I have 
been able to purchase most of those stray 
pages, all but 19 leaves, and I hope to be 
able to get the rest and thus complete this 
important manuscript. 

There are few copies of The Romance of 
Alexander. A very fragmentary copy is 
kept in Mechitarist Collection in St. Lazaro, 
Venice, Italy. This copy badly torn, and with 
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THE ROMANCE OF ALEXANDER 


Dated 1525 A.D. 
(H. Kurdian Collection) 
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great many leaves missing, has no date or 
place. A very poor attempt has been made 
to restore the manuscript. Altho it is not 
as old as it is assumed by some, still it may 
be considered the oldest illuminated frag- 
mentary copy. 

My copy, dated 1525, then becomes the 
oldest. From my copy a second manuscript 
copy has been prepared by the same scribe 
and illustrator. However only few illustra- 
tions have been executed, and the remaining 
has been left lacunae. This copy, now in 
the collection of Armenian monastery of Jer- 
usalem, was written in 1535 A.D., that is ten 
years after my copy was completed. 

Another famous copy now is in the col- 
lection of The John Rylands Library of 
Manchester, England. It is written on fine 
velume and illustrated by Zakaria Knoun- 
etzi, the Armenian poet and miniaturist. 
This copy was executed some fifty years af- 
ter the execution of my copy. The Rylands 
copy is complete. 

I believe this will give a comprehensive 
idea of the extent and the importance of 
my collection of Armenian manuscripts. It 
also clearly indicates that I have the desire 
of saving and preserving Armenian manu- 
script now in private hands, from ignorant 
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destruction or criminal avarice. I will great- 
fully welcome any assistance from my read- 
ers in the form of information about pri- 
vately owned manuscripts that could be pur- 
chased. Thus perhaps the damages inflicted 
on some of our cultural heritage could be 
held to a minimum. 

Not so long ago an important Armenian 
manuscript Four Gospel, bound in silver, 
was in one of the Armenian churches in 
Tabriz, Iran. It was written by the scribe 
Dzer and miniatured by Toros Sargavak. 
This very important book disappeared from 
the church and in the next 20 years it was 
sold leaf by leaf and scattered all over the 
world. Miniatures from this manuscript 
were sold in Paris, New York etc. One of its 
fine miniatures was sold to me, and now it is 
in my collection. (1) The price paid was a 
small one for such an important example of 
Armenian iconography. However even for 
such a trifling sum a great and important 
Armenian cultural work has been destroyed 
due to the ignorance and avarice of some Ar- 
menians and foreigners alike. 





(1) An article of mine about this manuscript 
was published in The Princeton University Library 
Chronicle, June, 1943. “An Armenian Miniature of 
the 14th Century”, 
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HOW COME YOU’RE 
AFRAID? 


By D.S. M. 
(Translated from the Armenian text by J.G.M.) 


Harun El-Reschid, the valiant Abbaside 
Calif of Bagdad, was an intimate friend of 
Abou El-Navas, the great court poet. One 
day, this illustrious successor of the Prophet, 
tired after his toilsome labors in behalf of 
his subjects, together with his beloved poet 
who, incidentally, was a spoiled brat, and 
an ardent devotee of the pholosophy of 
“eat, drink and be merry,” in accordance 
with his custom, had gone out incognito, in 
order to forget his cares and worries, and 
the thousand and one ills which afflict man- 
kind. Kings also are men, with hearts, after 
all. 


The long conversation, studded with 
jokes, how many of them I do not know, 
finally was stymied on the eternal and com- 
plex question of woman: whether one should 
be afraid of woman or not? Abou El Navas 
had returned to the palace after a two-day 
absence, and to Harun’s question why he 
had been late, he had replied with simple- 
minded innocence: “My wife would not let 
me come; she would have brought the 
heaven down upon me had I dared to dis- 
obey her.” 

“Q Abou El-Navas, then you are afraid 
of your wife, afraid of women!” asked the 
proud Calif. 

“My Lord,” answered Abou El-Navas 
humbly, “who is the man who is not afraid 
of his wife, of women? I would like to see 
the color of the eye of the man who asserts 
the contrary. When God created Eve, he 
gave her three faces: hers, the devil’s and 
the serpent’s. As a Mussliman, not only I 
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am afraid of my wife, or women, despite 
my unusual success and popularity with 
them, but, as we now speak of the power 
they wield my knees verily tremble. Woman 
is a dreadful thing, my Lord, dreadful.” 

“A thousand pities on the wine you have 
drunk, and a thousand pities on your so- 
called manliness, the fame of which has 
been whispered into my ears,” the Calif 
mocked. 

Abou El-Navas controlled the rising re- 
sentment against this attack on his dignity, 
and said humbly: 

“It is not only I, my Lord; in this respect 
all your subjects are in the same boat. We’ve 
got to watch our step when dealing with 
women. God and Adam could not make any 
headway against them; who are we, poor 
mortals who daily kneel before them, to 
presume to contend with them?” 

“Go to, and I thought you were a he- 
man,” said the Calif bitingly. 

“T will not budge an inch from here, my 
Lord, until you issue me a signed order, 
authorizing me to collect a donkey from 
every subject of the Califi—from the Land 
of the Nairi to the Persian Gulf, from India 
to Marakesh—who are afraid, and say they 
are afraid of women, generally from all wo- 
men.” 

Being in high spirits, Harun El-Reschid 
instantly issued the royal order, authorizing 
the fulfilment of Abou El-Navas’ every 
wish. 

The very next day, all traces of Abou 
El-Navas were lost, and the women of Bag- 
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dad breathed freely. Days passed, and the 
Calif was weary of waiting. He longed for 
the presence of Abou El-Navas. They told 
him the poet had gone on a long journey. 

“Write to him to return to the capital as 
soon as possible; this is the Calif’s wish,” 
commanded Abou Emin. 

Quick as lightning, fleet-footed messengers 
flew out of Bagdad to the four corners of 
the world, in quest of Abou El-Navas. An- 
other ten to fifteen days passed, while the 
Calif, worn with ennui, and deep sorrow, 
seated there on the palace balcony, medi- 
tated on Solomon’s “Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity,” and Balkis’ “Say unto the Queen 
of Sheba,” when his keen eyes espied on the 
horizon a slowly rising cloud which gradu- 
ally took the form of something like an 
approaching army. His curiosity was 
aroused, thinking this might be a challenge 
to a battle, or a love feast. 

They told him it was Abou El-Navas, re- 
turning to Bagdad with an army of ten thou- 
sand donkeys. But the Calif had no time to 
be further intrigued, because that very mo- 
ment Abou El-Navas arrived on the scene, 
dripping in dust, and knelt before him, beg- 
ging him to receive him in the royal salon. 

The Calif, who had missed his beloved 
friend and poet, granted his request with- 
out any ado. In the great salon, behind 
a noble Persian curtain which separated the 
Harem, the Calif’s wife Zubaida was listen- 
ing in on the conversation between Calif 
and the poet. The two friends talked about 
everything under the sun, and finally came 
down to the day’s events. 

“Why and wherefrom are these many 
donkeys?” the Calif asked. 

Abou El-Navas reminded his master of 
the conversation they had about women, 
and the royal order which had authorized 
him to collect one donkey from every one 
who admitted his fear of women. “I could 
have multiplied the number, in your em- 


pire,” he continued, “into hundreds of thou- 
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sands, if you had allowed me to continue 
my search.” 

“What is this you are saying, Abou 
Navas?” Harun El-Reschid was astounded, 
“You mean to tell me there are so many in 
my empire who are afraid of women?” 

“My Lord,” interrupted Abou Navas, 
“let us drop these empty words and come 
to the real point. Today, not only I have 
brought ten thousand donkeys for your 
royal stables, but I have brought for you 
and you only a wonderful Caucasian girl, 
the like of whom cannot be found in any 
corner of the world.” 

Abou El-Navas was talking loudly. When 
Harun El-Reschid heard about the girl, he 
was greatly curious. Approaching Abou EI- 
Navas, he put his hand on his shoulder, and 
very intimately, although no less dazzled, 
said to him: 

“All this is very good, and I am grateful 
to you, my beloved and loyal friend, but 
I beg of you, lower your voice a bit when 
you speak of the slave girl.” 

“But why, when I am so happy for ren- 
dering this slight service to my master?” 

“And yet, Abou El-Navas, my noble 
friend, don’t you know that Zubaida, the 
Lady Emin, is in the habit of listening to 
us from behind the curtain?” 

“Tf that is the case, woe unto you, my 
Lord, I see you, too, are afraid of women. 
And now, if one of your subjects forfeits 
one donkey for fearing his woman, by right 
the Calif should forfeit two donkeys.” 

And when, waving his forefinger and the 
middle finger in the air, Abou El-Navas 
was dancing in the salon for joy; behind 
the curtain Zubaida joined his merriment 
with shouts of “Bravo, bravo, Abou El- 
Navas,” while Harun El-Reschid was busy 
ordering his courtiers to select two of the 
noblest donkeys in the kingdom to re- 
plenish the stables of Abou El-Navas. 


From ERIDASART HAIOUHI, a bi-weekly 
December, 1948 
Beirut, Lebanon 
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ARMENIANS IN IRAQ 


By VARTAN MELKONIAN 


The history of the Armenians in Iraq 
dates back to the pre-Islamic era. It is 
maintained that once Ctesiphon, the capital 
of Iran, had thousands of Armenians who 
were artisans of diverse trades, such as 
merchants, cultivators of the soil, goldsmiths, 
scholars, etc., but who, due to an unprece- 
dented epidemic, were later driven toward 
the Persian Gulf and thence trekked their 
way into India where they eventually lost 
their identity. 


Hundreds of years before the Christian 
era Armenians in great numbers traveled to 
Ninevah and Babylon by means of rafts 
over the Euphrates and Tigris, or via over- 
land routes, to trade various native prod- 
ucts such as dried fruits and exquisite wines, 
as attested to by Herodotus. Formerly, 
Bagdad, or Dar Es Salam (City of Peace), 
was the cradle of civilization, reaching the 
height of its glory in the days of Haroun Ar 
Rashid at the beginning of the ninth century, 
as the center of Islamic culture. During this 
period Bagdad boasted of numerous lyce- 
ums, colleges, and universities which taught 
medicine and the sciences. Etymologically, 
Bagdad is a compound word of Avestan and 
Persian origin, “Bagh” being derived from 
the word “Bog,” or “Baga”, meaning God, 
while “dad” signifies “gave”, thus meaning, 
“God-given.” Another interpretation is, 
“Bag” meaning “garden,” and “dad” which 
means justice; thus Bagdad means a garden 
of justice. 


There is every likelihood that during this 


period there was a generous sprinkling of 
Armenians in Bagdad who had come there 
on commercial pursuits. The precise organ- 
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ization of the Armenian community in Iraq, 
however, indisputably dates as far back as 
1638 A.D. when Sultan Murad IV laid siege 
to Bagdad. It is related that Murad was at 
first frustrated in his efforts to capture the 
city which was protected by seven gates, 
because he lacked a long-range artillery 
which could penetrate the strategic positions 
in the heart of the city. Thereupon, Murad 
called a council of his army staff to solve the 
problems. One of his generals named Gog- 
Nazar, an Armenian, (obviously Gog Nazar 
being the abbreviated form of Kevork Naz- 
areth), advised the Council that he could 
manufacture a cannon which would bring 
the city to its knees. The Sultan promised 
he would give Gog Nazar anything he want- 
ed if he succeeded in manufacturing the 
needed weapon. 


Gog Nazar moulded a huge cannon with 
the necessary projectiles which functioned 
with such deadly effect that soon the city 
surrendered. This cannon can be seen to 
this day in Bagdad. Sultan Murad made 
his victorious entry in Bagdad on December 
25, 1638, and was so delighted with his 
sweeping success that he immediately called 
Gog Nazar into his presence and repeated to 
him his former promise. But Gog was very 
modest in his demands. He only begged the 
Sultan to give him permission to invite his 
kinsmen the Armenians to Bagdad, and to 
issue an iradeh for the construction of an Ar- 
menian church and cemetery in the city. 
These were granted by a special royal edict 
which, unfortunately, has long since been 
lost. This marked the beginning of Armen- 
ian immigration into Iraq. 
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The Gog Nazar church was named Sourb 
Astwatzatzin (St. Mary), situated in the 


Maidan quarter which today is called Gog: 


Nazar quarter. This church is famous as 
the repository of the remains of Karasoun 
Mankounkh (Forty children) who had been 
massacred in Sebastia, now resting in a 
tomb-like structure in a niche on the inside 
righthand wall. Here also is a coffer with an 
attached chain at the end of which is a large 
clasp. The clasp is applied to the neck of 
the pilgrim who wishes to make a vow. 
Candles, sesame oil, incense, etc., are cus- 
tomary presents brought by pilgrims. There 
is a legend that years later, when the church 
fell into ruins, every Saturday night, a Mos- 
lem woman, dressed in black, and holding a 
censor in her hand, walked around the 
church burning the incense. This incident 
was related by the Arab neighbors to the Ar- 
menian Prelacy who were raising funds for 
the reconstruction of the church, and con- 
tributed no little in the success of the cam- 
paign and the complete overhauling of the 
building soon after. 

It is said that Sourp Asdwatzatzin was 
built in Basra, in 1736, by the kind and 
generous expense of Agha Bedros Setagh- 
aian, a most wealthy and reputable Armen- 
ian marchant of that period. 

The presumption, therefore, is that Gog 
Nazar originally hailed from Sebastia (now 
Sivaz, Turkey) and was personally respon- 
sible for the transfer into Bagdad of the re- 
mains of the forty massacred children. 

* * 

In the course of time Armenians flocked 
into Iraq from far and near, principally from 
Russian Armenia, Turkish Armenia, and 
Iranian Armenia. As they increased in num- 
bers, they felt the necessity of building a 
second church, and after raising the needed 
subscriptions, on December 21, 1852, the 
foundation of the new church was laid in 
the Shorja quarter, under the supervision of 
Supreme Vardapet Mesrop of Istanbul. The 


new church was named Sourb Yerrorduth- ; 


iune (Holy Trinity). 


Encouraged by the’ success of his first 
effort, in the same year, Mesrop Vardapet | 


built a new school which was called Sourb 
Tharkhmanchatz Varjaran (The School of 
the Holy Translators). This school turned 
out many students who later held positions 
of eminence in the various branches of Bank 
Ottoman and other top-ranking Turkish in- 
stitutions. This accomplishment was largely 
the result of the enlightened and untiring 
efforts of the great educator Mihran Suva- 
jian who came to Bagdad from Istanbul in 
1876 as the new headmaster of the school. 
Mr. Suvajian completely revamped the old 
curriculum which now included classical and 
modern Armenian, English, Arabic, litera- 
ture and the sciences, raising the school’s 
reputation to such a height as to attract 
many outside students, Christian and Mos- 
lem alike. So important and far-reaching 
were his services to the Armenian commun- 
ity that he is gratefully remembered to this 
day. He was also the founder of the Askan- 
azian Reading Club Association in Bagdad 
in 1885. For years this club held numerous 
volumes of great value until its dissolution 
in 1922. 


Before the arrival of Mr. Suvajian, the old 
Armenian school in Bagdad was headed by 
Manual Varjapet Dilanian, with a limited 
curriculum, and quite an outmoded system 
of education. It was during this period that 
Shah Nasreddin, the King of the Land of 
the Lion and the Sun, made a pilgrimage to 
Bagdad to visit Kerbela and Najaf, the Jer- 
usalem of Shia Moslems. To greet the Shah, 
Manual Varjapet organized his pupils into 
a reception committee, improvising a special 
and pertinent poem dedicated to the Shah 
which he taught to his pupils. The Armen- 
ian boys, dressed,in special uniforms, and 
having rehearsed their parts to perfection, 
gave such a fitting welcome that the Shah, 
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ARMENIANS IN IRAQ 


highly pleased, later visited the Armenian 
Prelacy, praised the boys for their discipline, 
good looks, and excellent rendition of their 
songs and recitations, and rewarded each 
with a gift of one Toman (One Dollar). 


In the earlier stages, general conditions 
made it prohibitive for Armenian girls to at- 
tend school with the result that they suffered 
heavily from lack of education. The best 
they could get was a visiting teacher who 
called at the homes and tutored them in 
elementary Armenian and some arithmetic. 
The system was so unsatisfactory, however, 
that some 65 years ago, the problem was 
thrashed out by the local authorities and im- 
mediately a class of girl students was organ- 
ized in one of the spacious rooms of the Ar- 
menian Prelacy. As the number of the at- 
tendants increased, the necessity of con- 
structing a special building became para- 
mount, and the new problem was solved by 
the generosity of Mr. Ovaness Skenderian, 
an old Armenian patriot, who donated one 
of his houses in memory of his daughter 
Zabel. The new school was called Zabelian 
Varjaran (The Zabelian School for Girls). 
In 1906-1908 a woman educator was invited 
from Istanbul to take charge of the girls’ 
school whose untiring energy, modern man- 
ners, and enlightened direction raised the 
school to such eminence that she is grate- 
fully remembered to this day. 


Shortly after taking charge of the new 
school for the boys in Bagdad, Mr. Suvajian, 
who laid great stress on physical training, 
established a gymnasium adjacent to the 
Tharkhmanchatz School where the boys 
went through their daily exercises in physical 
training. In 1917 the boys’ Tharkhman- 
chatz and the girls’ Zabelian schools were 
merged into one, thus inaugurating in Bag- 
dad the system of coeducation. 


The story of medical treatment in Iraq 
is another chaper. After the fall of the 
Caliphate, with the closing up of the un- 
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iversities, there was a sharp decline in the 
number of trained physicians in Iraq. The 
only ones available were the military or 
quarantine doctors, few and far between, 
with the result that the populace were driven 
to the use of herbs, roots, and flowers as 
their sole source of medicine. This situation 
was somewhat relieved with the arrival be- 
tween 1623 and 1720 of the Carmelite Fa- 
thers who had knowledge of first aid and 
who treated freely many who needed med- 
ical treatment. Later, in 1895, Dr. Haroutiun 
Muradian, a military physician from Is- 
tanbul, came to Kirkuk, northern Iraq, and 
shortly afterwards was transferred to Bag- 
dad. He was a competent practitioner who 
had a reputation of never having lost a 
patient, and who treated all the people alike, 
regardless of religion, race or class, for which 
quality he was held in high esteem and love 
by every one. A devout Christian, he al- 
ways wore a cross on his breast. It is com- 
monly believed that he died in Bagdad in 
1902, and his remains rest in the church yard 
of the Armenian Holy Trinity Church. 


As early as 1875 the Armenians in Bag- 
dad had a small press where they printed 
such unavailable text books as the Armen- 
ian horn book, Psalms, Grammar, etc. Here 
was also printed the first Armenian news- 
paper in Iraq, named POONCH (Bouquet), 
sponsored by Mr. Suvajian, and published 
by the pupils of Tharkhmanchatz School. 
Poonch had a brief life of two years, being 
discontinued in 1892. 


There have been a number of Armenians 
who were in British service in Iraq. Thus, 
between 1755 and 1765 the post of British 
consular agents was filled by Armenians. Mr. 
Khatchik Meguertichian, born on November 
22, 1800, and died on May 10, 1853, now 
buried in Sourb Yerrorduthiun Church of 
Bagdad, was His Brittanic Majesty’s Vice 
consul in that city. Before World War I, 
the chief dragoman and liason officer at- 
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tached to the British Consulate General in 
Bagdad was an Armenian by the name of 
Hakob Nersesian. He came from Turkey, 
having been educated at Marsovan College, 
and later at Jerusalem, a great philologist 
and etymologist. The owner of one of the 
best private libraries in Bagdad, and with 
a perfect knowledge of English, German, 
French, Turkish, Armenian, Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Sanskrit languages, he had started the 
monumental task of translating the Talmud 
from the Hebrew original into Armenian. 
During World War I, on many occasions he 
was called upon by the German Military 
Command in Bagdad to serve at their head- 
quarters, but he steadfastly refused to give 
up his loyalty to the British. Finally, as the 
Turks were evacuating Bagdad, they secretly 
arrested him and put him to death. 
* * * 

History tells us that in 1605 Shah Abbas 
transplanted thousands of Armenians from 
the Arax Valley into New Julfa and Ispahan, 
(Persia) whence they gradually spread 
southwards. The oldest Armenian memor- 
ial in Basra is said to be a cross-stone, 
bearing the date 1691, but, unfortunately, 
this stone is not now extant. Being the 
emporium of the south, Basra during this 
period was the trade center to India, and 
accordingly, Armenians gravitated to the re- 
gion, some going as far as Suq esh Shiyukh 
where they established a small community, 
with a church and a school, while others mi- 
grated to Bushire, Hormuz, Bundar Abbas, 
and other areas on the Persian Gulf. Steadily 
increasing in numbers, by the seventeenth 
century the Armenian population of Basra 
is said to have reached the 4000 mark, with 
three churches: Sourp Astwatzatzin (still 
extant), Sourb Stepannos, and another 
church, both of which no longer exist. A 
cross stone in Sourg Astwatzatzin (St. 
Mary) bears the date 1827, while the large 
picture of the Madonna at the altar is dated 
1803. 
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Most Armenians in Basra are engaged in 
business: bankers, merchants, and traders; 
while a considerable number of them are 
artisans and shop-keepers. They had al- 
ready attained to affluence as early as 1635 
when Messres. Thurston and Pearce—,the 
representatives of East India Company, 
were pioneering British trade in Basra. It 
is also noteworthy that from earliest English 
settlement in Basra, British consular agents, 
or frequently their aids, were selected from 
among the Armenians. In 1767, when Mr. 
Henry Moore was the Resident in Basra 
(Resident was the title given to British Con- 
sular Agents), his chief dragoman and lia- 
son officer was an Armenian, named Shiek 
Poghos, and his agent was another Armenian 
named Markar. Another Armenian, Mat- 
hew (Matheg Marcossian), was the Con- 
sulate’s chief dragoman and liason officer 
before 1902. Before World War I, the Bel- 
gian Consul in Basra was an Armenian by 
the name of Dervishian, and today Simon 
M. Garabedian, a reputable Armenian mer- 


chant, is the Norwegian Shipping Company’s 
agent in Basra. 


Formerly the entire pearl trade of Basra 
was in the hands of Armenians. It is re- 
lated that the latches of their front doors, 
and their household utensils such as spoons, 
knives and forks were made of gold and 
silver. Meanwhile, Armenians in Basra and 
India carried on extensive operations in 
trade between the two countries as indi- 
cated by their merchant ships Padroni, San- 
ta Croce, Santa Cruz, Hopewell, St. Michael, 
Arshak, and many others, manned by Ar- 
menian crews. Side by side with these com- 
mercial activities, the Armenians managed 
to maintain a high standard of education 
through a system of schools in which were 
taught Armenian history, literature, and for- 
eign languages. 

ie ee 


As a result of backward sanitary condi- 
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tions on the one hand, and the great pes- 
tilence of 1773 on the other, the Armenians 
of Basra began to leave the country in great 
numbers, and by the end of the nineteenth 
century only a fraction of their former num- 
bers remained. Formerly, the Armenian 
community of Iraq consisted of 2,500 souls, 
but this number was bolstered up by the ar- 
rival of 20,000 Armenians from Turkey into 
Mesopotamia, as a result of the barbaric 
Turkish deportations of 1915. The first 
contingent of these refugees, consisting of 
500 persons, mostly women, found its way 
into Bagdad. Thereafter, fresh arrivals were 
a daily routine. Finally, a big camp was 
organized at-Baquba by the British military 
authorities under the kind supervision of 
Brigadier General Austin who clothed and 
fed the refugees. Meanwhile, an orphanage 
was set up in Bagdad in the neighborhood 
of Sourb Yerrordouthiun Church where the 
parentless children were cared for. This ef- 
fort was further strenghtened by the arrival 
in Bagdad of Dr. E. E. Levy, a representa- 
tive of the Near East Relief Mission, who 
took charge of the orphanage, in co-opera- 
tion with the newly organized Armenian Re- 
lief Committee of Mesopotamia. 


This committee consisted of: Archbishop 
M. Seropian, President; Mardiros H. Kou- 
youmdjian, Chairman; Hagop Ghazikian, 
Secretary; Sebouh Papazian, Treasurer; 
Rouben Herian, Chief of Liberation Depart- 
ment wandering in the Arabian deserts in 
search of orphans; Rev. Vahan Tajirian, 
Dikran Ekmekdjian, and Hovakim Der 
Yeghiayan, members. 

The Committee was assisted by a wo- 
men’s auxiliary called Armenian Ladies As- 
sociation, with following personnel: Mrs. 
Sara Tateosian, Mrs. Y. Kouyoumdjian 
Mrs. T. Donatosian, Mrs. V. Tourabian, 
Mrs. S. Kasparian, and Mrs. Rose K. Kou- 


youmdjian. 


Grateful acknowledgement is also due to 





the generous services of Sir Percy Z. Cox 
and Sir Arnold T. Wilson of Bagdad, Civil 
Commissioners of Mesopotamia, through 
whose untiring efforts many an Armenian 
waif was saved from oblivion. Following is 
the copy of the official proclamation issued 
in 1917, in connection with the liberation of 
Armenian refugees: 


The Proclamation 


“Whereas it is known that many Armen- 
ians in order to escape from the persecutions 
of the Turks who have committed every sort 
of iniquity and oppression on the Armenian 
community have taken refuge among the 
tribes of Eastern Syria and Northern Arabia, 
it is hereby notified to the Shieks and their 
tribes that should any such homeless Ar- 
menians find their way to your parts and 
take refuge with the tribes they should be 
treated kindly and humanely. Such good 
treatment will be favorably remembered by 
the officials of the British government. 


“Any person giving correct information 
as to the whereabouts of such refugees will 
be rewarded while those persons who keep 
Armenians in concealment or confinement 
will be severely punished.” 

(Signed) P. Z. Cox 
CHIEF POLITICAL OFFICER 
May 10th, 1917.” 


During August of 1920, the Baquba Camp 
was transferred to Nahr el Omar, some 17 
miles upstream from Basra. Two groups of 
Armenian orphans were sent to Jerusalem 
and Egypt. The Nahr el Omar camp was 
under British protection until the end of 
1921, when necessary arrangements were 
made for 7500 Armenians to leave for Ar- 
menia via Batoum in three passenger ships 
and overland. 


Subsequently, the Armenians left Nahr el 
Omar and settled in Basra, while 500 pro- 
ceeded to Abadan to join the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. During this period the camp 
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was under supervision of Levon Shaghoian, 
a capable and energetic man who directed 
it for some time. Finally, the camp was 
split up and transferred to Havrez, about 
forty miles from Mosul, with Mr. Shaghoian 
still in charge; it still functions today, al- 
though many of the refugees have left for 
other parts in Iraq in search of work. 


The Armenian General Benevolent Union 
maintains a branch in Bagdad, founded in 
1907-1908. Today the Armenians in Iraq 
are estimated at somewhere around 12,000. 
This number does not include a small Ar- 
menian Catholic community which main- 
tains a church and a school in Bagdad, nor 
the even smaller Armenian Protestant com- 
munity with no church nor school of their 
own. 


The Arabs of Iraq, both the common peo- 
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ple and their chiefs, have been very kind 
to the Armenians, ever since their settle- 
ment among them, and have treated them 
with such humane consideration as to en- 
able them to forget their past misfortunes 
aad start life anew. Far from being treated 
as foreigners or temporary guests, the Ar- 
menians are accorded all the freedoms, the 
rights and privileges of the natives, and for 
all practical purposes are treated as brothers, 
This fraternal attitude, coupled with Ar- 
menian innate initiative, industry, and zeal, 
has enabled the latter not only to avoid be- 
ing a public burden, but in addition to in- 
suring for themselves a secure and prosper- 
ous status, to turn around and to render 
valuable services to the people who have 
given them shelter. The Armenians of Iraq 
fondly cherish Arab hospitality and are 
eternally grateful for their kindness. 
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A VISIT TO THE TOMB OF A 
MEDIEVAL ARMENIAN PATRIARCH 


By E. H. KING 


In the summer of 1939 I made a journey 
in Turkey with the specific object of locating 
and identifying a medieval Armenian pa- 
triarchal seat known as Thavplour, a name 
which according to M. Edouard Dulaurier 
may be freely translated as “a hill covered 
with thick grass or bushy foliage.” Actual 
incontrovertible proof of its identification is 
alas not forthcoming, yet I am perfectly 
satisfied in my own mind that the objective 
sought was achieved and that the “Thav- 
plour” of ancient times is indeed synonymous 
with the Khuran Kalesi of today. The sites 
of the Armenian patriarchal seats through- 
out the ages have, with few execptions, been 
located, and although the missing links in 
the chain may not figure very prominently 
in the annals of Armenian history, yet I 
hold that any researches conducive towards 
their identification are far from devoid of 
scientific value. 


Before embarking upon a description of 
the journey in question it appears desirable 
to comment briefly on the exceptions above 
referred to apart from Thavplour itself 
which will be dealt with in the course of 
this article. 

I 

Now upon the death of Khatchik II 
which actually occurred at Thavplour in the 
year 1064 or according to another authority 
in 1060, the Greeks exerted strenuous en- 





deavours to suppress entirely the Armenian 
Patriarchate which, nevertheless was ulti- 
mately revived in the year 1065 (owing to 
strong Armenian influences at the Byzan- 
tine Court) in the person of Grigor II or 
Grigor Vickaiasser, son of the renowned 
Grigor Magistrus, Duke of Mesopotamia 
and Governor-General in the Imperial serv- 
ice. A stipulation, however precluded the 
establishment of the patriarchal seat in Ar- 
menian territory, and in consequence Grigor 
took up his residence in the fortress of 
Dzamentav situated in Gréek dominions and 
allotted to King Gaguik of the province of 
Kars in compensation for his voluntary ces- 
sion of his own petty kingdom to the Em- 
peror Constantine Ducas owing to the en- 
croachments of the Seljuk Sultan Toghrul 
Bey. The situation of Dzamentav never ap- 
pears to have been clearly established al- 
though it is said to correspond with the site 
of the modern village of Azize lying some 60 
miles to the east of the Turkish town of 
Kaisarieh. 


I have passed through this village in the 
course of earlier travels in Asia Minor, but 
found no trace of remains such as might 
correspond with the fortress in question. 
Grigor, though a learned Catholikos and 
much beloved, had assumed the Supreme 
Patriarchate more from a sense of duty 
than through inclination, and shortly after 
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THE SUPPOSED INTERIOR OF THE 
MONASTERY OF SOURP NISCHAN, NEAR SIVAS 
(Figure 1) 
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his accession he relinquished his office and 
consecrated in his stead his own Chancellor 
and Secretary, the monk Geveorg from the 
town of Lori (in the eastern Armenian 
province of Gougark’h). This individual 
after a brief tenure of office at Thavplour 
was deposed on account of misconduct and 
Grigor once more reluctantly resumed his 
functions. He is then said to have taken up 
his residence at a place known as Moudar- 
acoun, the site of which is entirely lost, al- 
though it is said to have stood in the region 
of the town of Kecoun lying some 50 miles 
due east of Marash. 


The same remark must be applied to the 
Red Convent or Cloister (Karmir-Vank’h) 
of Shougrh whose whereabouts can only be 
vaguely described as lying within the con- 
fines of the Amanus Mountains, where the 
monastic life had blossomed into being to- 
wards the close of the 11th century. It was 
here that Grigor’s nephew, Barsegh, who 
had acted as coadjutor to his uncle during 
the greater part of his somewhat inactive 
pontificate, fixed his official residence upon 
the latter’s death in the year 1105 when he 
assumed the full duties of office, and where 
he himself was accidentally killed in 1113. 
Karmir Vankh, or the Red Convent, re- 
mained the official patriarchal seat until the 
year 1125 and its selection as such was evi- 
dently dictated by political motives since 
the Amanus Mountains lay within the do- 
mains of the Armenian Cilician principality 
(later to become the Armenian Cicilian 
Kingdom) which originally took shape about 
the year 1080 under the Princes of the 
Rhoubenian dynasty. It will require a hardy 
traveller to examine and report upon the 
Castle of Dzovk where Barsegh’s successor 


the youthful Grigor III took up his abode 
in 1125. Any investigations under this head- 
ing would perforce have to be carried out 
in a diving suit, since this fortress now lies 
submerged beneath the waters of Geuljik, 
a lake situated some 20 miles to the south 
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east of the town of Kharput. This state of 
affairs is much to be deplored for Grigor 
appears to have greatly strengthened and 
improved what constituted his paternal in- 
heritance. 


Lastly, although not falling in quite the 
same category, mention should be made 
of what might be described as the anti- 
patriarchal seat known as Honi, which prob- 
ably stood to the west of the town of Ma- 
latia and south of the Tokhma Su, but the 
exact site of which has been lost. Although 
the titular head of the Armenian Church, 
Grigor II spent much of his time in carry- 
ing out pilgrimages to foreign parts and in 
consequence these anti-patriarchal seats be- 
gan to crop up. That at Honi was created in 
the year 1073 when Sarkis, nephew of the 
former Catholikos, Petros or Peter, was in- 
stalled, being succeeded in 1077 by Theo- 
dorus Alakhosik. Shortly after, in the year 
1085 Poghos or Paul for a space of less 
than a year assumed office in the town of 
Marash, and thus at this particular juncture 
we find no fewer than four individuals ex- 
ercising their pontifical functions since in 
addition to the seats at Honi and Marash, 
Grigor himself still held titular office and 
his nephew Barsegh to whom reference has 
been made as coadjutor had been invested 
with full powers residing for the most part 
in the Armenian homeland at the former 
capital, the city of Ani. Matthew of Edessa 
sees in this state of affairs the fulfillment of 
the prophecy of that great figure in Ar- 
menian ecclesiastical history the Catholikos 
Sahak the Parthian, or Sahak the Great. 
“The lines written in gold shall be obliter- 
ated and replaced by those traced in black 
ink.” Theodorus was, however, banished by 
the virile Barsegh in 1091, who, as already 
stated, himself succeeded his uncle as sole 
patriarch on the latter’s death which oc- 
cured at the Red Convent of Rapan (a town 
situated to the south west of Kecoun) in 


the year 1105. 
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THE MOSQUE OF ABD-EL-WAHAB 
(Figure 2) 
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Sivas, probably the Megalopolis of Pom- 
pey and certainly the Sebastea of Pliny, 
stands at a height of 4614 feet above sea 
level, being surrounded by a vast plain. 
From very early times the city boasted of 
great importance, commanding as it did the 
one great pass crossing the Anti-Taurus 
Mountains from Anatolia proper into Ar- 
menia. Here I arrived by train from An- 
kara on August 4th, 1939, and here I was 
installed, pending completion of arrange- 
ments for my journey southward, in the 
Mektep or school occupying my one amongst 
a veritable sea of beds in an enormous dor- 
mitory which served to revive memories now, 
alas, growing a trifle dim! 


Under Diocletian the city received the 
appelation of the capital of Armenia Minor, 
and it was regarded by the Byzantine em- 
perors as that second in importance only 
to Caesarea-in-Cappadocia (the modern 
Kaisarieh) lying some 100 miles to the south 
west. Of the city walls as restored by Jus- 
tinian in the 6th century, practically no 
traces remain. In the 7th century Sebastia 
(of which of course the present name is a 
mere corruption) became the seat of an 
Armenian archbishopric but its principal 
historical interest, as touching the title of 
this article, in connection with which monu- 
ments have happily survived the city’s fiery 
ordeal throughout the centuries, centers in 
the mediaeval period. My readers are doubt- 
less conversant with the rise of the Armenian 
Arzouni dynasty of Vaspourakan, initiated 
in the person of Gaguik I in the year 902 
who was actually crowned six years later 
through the all powerful influence of the 
Khaliphate as represented in Armenia by the 
Emir Husuf. Through the latter’s instru- 
mentality the Azrouni chief by his revolt 
against his lawful sovereign Sembad II of 
course aspired eventually to the Armenian 
throne itself. 


Despite his failure to achieve his ambition, 
Gaguik’s posterity survived until the year 
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1081, but it is with his later successor King 
Senekherim, who assumed sole power over 
the province of Vaspourakan in 1003 that 
we are immediately concerned. In the year 
1021 an event of far-reaching importance 
took place when Senekherim, dreading the 
encroachments from the Seljuks in the east, 
entered into a compact with the Byzantine 
Emperor Basil II by which he agreed to 
the cession of his kingdom, comprising 10 
cities, 72 fortresses and 4000 towns and vil- 
lages in exchange for which he was allotted 
the province of Sebastea embracing in ad- 
dition to the capital city such other centres 
as the present day towns of Arabkir, Egin, 
Divrik, all of which he was to govern in the 
capacity of a Byzantine viceroy. This vol- 
untary exile of Senekherim was highly pleas- 
ing to Basil whose policy lay in utilizing the 
great Armenian fortresses as outposts in the 
defense of his empire. Four hundred thous- 
and inhabitants accompanied their sovereign 
lord in the vast exodus to the west. Senek- 
herim had, however, retained possession of 
the monasteries and the monastic lands, and 
had carried with him the most highly vener- 
ated relic of his kingdom, the Holy Cross of 
Varag, so called from the name of the fam- 
ous monastery in which this alleged frag- 
ment from the True Cross had been housed, 
lying to the south of Lake Van. Upon his 
arrival at his new capital, one of his first 
acts consisted in the erection of a suitable 
edifice for its reception, which still stands 
today on the outskirts of Sivas in the shape 
of the ancient monastery of Sourp Nischan. 


II 

I visited what had alas become relegated 
and debased today to the mundane purposes 
of a military depot or store, nor could diplo- 
matic overtures on my part serve to bring 
about any dereliction from duty on the part 
of the stalwart Turkish sentry who regarded 
my appearance with but thinly disguised 
suspicion almost bordering upon open hos- 
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THE “EGRI KEUPRI°—OR “CROOKED BRIDGE” 
OVER THE KIZIL IRMAK 
(Figure 3) 
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tility! The hoary walls of the massive church 
still stand apparently but little damaged by 
the ravages of time and dominated by the 
customary drum and cupola of polygonal 
form. I observed a long inscription over 
the main entrance and another shorter one 
on the south wall, otherwise this rugged fane 
appears to be but sparingly adorned with 
ornamentation, though I was forbidden to 
make anyvning like a detailed inspection 
far less to take away any photographic rec- 
ord. The adjacent monastic buildings are 
evidently of considerable later date. I am 
able to present what purports to be a photo- 
graph of the interior of the church when it 
served its original purpose though I should 
be loath to place too much reliance upon the 
veracity of the vendor! Without any per- 
sonal guarantee as to the authenticity I 
present it for the reader’s edification (Fig- 
ure 1). 


Within these historic walls was once pre- 
served the throne of King Senekherim and 
here too was interred the Catholikos Petros 
or Peter (1019-1058) who passed the clos- 
ing years of his somewhat chequered and 
stormy pontificate at Sivas in company with 
Senekherim’s sons Atom and Abousahl; of 
Petros I shall have occasion to speak a little 
later. Upon Senekherim’s own death which 
occurred in 1027 his remains were trans- 
ported back to the Convent of Varag where 
he was interred and whither the miraculous 
Cross was at the same time restored. 


Unfortunately, no other early Armenian 
churches are to be found in Sivas today 
since the town passed into the hands of the 
glamourous Seljuk Empire of Roum in the 
year 1172 after an occupation of nearly 
a century by the Danishmund Turkaman 
empire. In consequence Islamic edifices have 
been erected on the early Christian sites as 
exemplified by the Mosque of Abd-el-Wahab 
standing on a height to the east commanding 
a fine view of the surrounding plain (Fig. 2) 
and which has replaced the earlier church 





of Sourp Karapet. This church was pulled 
down about the year 1224 when Ala-ed-din 
Koubad I largely rebuilt the city, and to 
whom most of the finest remains in the 
shape of Mosques and Medressehs are due. 
Such churches as survived the Seljuk re- 
gime must assuredly have been razed to 
the ground at the time of the ferocious 
onslaught of Tamerlane in 1400, shortly 
after the city’s submission to the Osman- 
lis. Terrible was the fate meted out to 
the inhabitants. Timur had sworn that 
if the city capitulated none should be put to 
the sword. He fulfilled his oath for out of 
a total population of about 100,000 vast 
numbers were instead either burnt or buried 
alive. Thousands of Armenians were in- 
terred in a plot of earth without the city 
walls which became known as Sev Hogher 
or the Black Earth, and in the course of 
conversation with the Vali, I learned that 
within recent times the bones of what pur- 
ported to be the victims were discovered 
during the carrying out of excavations. The 
population today, taking the mean of sev- 
eral estimates, amounts to some 50,000 in- 
cluding outlying villages. Sivas figured 
prominently in Armenian history of later 
date as the birthplace of Mekhitar in the 
year 1676 who was the founder the Mekhit- 
harist Order today established in the charm- 
ing Venetian Monastery of San Lazarro. 
Through the courtesy and assistance of the 
Vali, to whom I had been commended by the 
authorities at Ankara, and with the kindly 
co-operation of the police officials, I was 
able to procure a good car, and a competent 
driver, and of equal importance where one’s 
knowledge of the language is of the most 
qualified description, an efficient interpreter, 
a youth who had been educated at the Ar- 
menian High School at Istanbul, and thus 
equipped we set forth in a due southerly di- 
rection on the 7th of August. Bordering upon 
the outskirts of the town I was shortly con- 


fronted by one of the most interesting monu- 
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THE SPURS OF TEJER DAGH 
(Figure 4) 
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ments still standing to commemorate the 
occupation of these regions by the Armenians 
“of the exile,” to wit the “Eri Keupri” or 
“crooked bridge,” a noble sandstone erection 
comprising 18 arches and here spanning the 
Kizil Irmak or Red River. Its form as ob- 
served in the photograph (Fig. 3) was ex- 
pressly designed to withstand the pressure 
of ice in winter and spring. This important 
and rare survival though naturally restored 
from time to time is attributed to a daughter 
of King Senekherim and thus dates from 
the 11th century. Judging by its massive 
appearance, it is destined to stand as a silent 
witness to the architectural skill of the Ar- 
menian race for many centuries to come. 


As I journeyed southward I was aware 
that I was now entering upon the regions 
allocated by the Emperor Constantine IX 
(Monomachus) to Gaguik II, the last of 
the kings of the Bagratid dynasty. Having 
been tricked by the Greeks into surrender- 
ing his lovely capital, Ani, “City of a thous- 
and and one churches” through enticement 
to the Byzantine court under false pretexts, 
and with the connivance of the treacherous 
Siounian prince Vestd Sarkis, who himself 
aspired to the crown, Gaguik, in the year 
1045 found himself banished from his home- 
land in compensation for which he was al- 
located a palace at Constaninople, a pension 
from the Greek government, and certain 
lands on the frontiers of Cappadocia, which 
now opened out before my gaze. Comprised 
in the latter are cited the centers of Khorzen, 
Likandia and the Monastery of Bizou whith- 
er the exiled king “was wont to retire and 
pray and weep over the downfall of his 
Kingdom and his Royal House.” The sites 
of these localities are unfortunately seeming- 
ly unknown today. Desolate indeed are the 


monotonous uplands through which we 
journeyed, the spurs of Tejer Dagh, a lime- 
stone range, rising in the east to a height 
of 6200 feet, and which may be observed in 
the distance (Fig. 4). By following a track 
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to the south east, the village of Kangal is 
reached, one of the filthiest and most un- 
sanitary conglomerations of hovels it has 
fallen to my lot to visit in the course of many 
journeys undertaken in these parts. I was 
anxious to acquaint myself with the ancient 
church erected during Gaguik’s occupation 
of these regions. Alas! nothing but a few 
fragments of walls no more than 2 or 3 feet 
in height still stand, which served to enclose 
a vast assortment of rubbish, nor were signs 
lacking of the debasement of the sacred site 
to the most revolting purposes. The Mukh- 
tar of the village expressed the hope that one 
day it might be possible to erect a mosque 
here; at all events even this alternative would 
be preferable to the existing state of affairs! 


III 


What of the Holy Gospel “Book of Kan- 
gal,” an illuminated manuscript of great 
beauty said to have been presented to the 
Church by the exiled monarch himself? Of 
its mere existence abysmal ignorance was 
professed by the woebegone inhabitants of 
this wretched locality. Is it too much to 
cherish the hope that even if no longer serv- 
ing its intended purpose elsewhere, it may 
yet perchance grace the bookshelves of some 
ardent bibliophile? 


An atrocious road from Kangal running 
in a southwesterly direction leads to the vil- 
lage of Menjelik some 25 miles distant, 
which stands at a height of 5350 feet. It is 
charmingly situated, being protected by a 
range of hills from the piercing winds of 
winter and was bathed in misty twilight up- 
on our arrival. We were installed in the 
house of the Mukhtar and during the course 
of the evening an elderly Armenian paid us 
a very welcome visit. I was aware that 
Menjelik once constituted an episcopal seat, 
but our caller, who accompanied us the fol- 
lowing morning, was able to supply me with 
additional information as we wended our 
way up the meandering street leading 


through the village to the ancient monastery. 
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THE MONASTERY OF ST. THOROS 
(Figure 5) 
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Although the monastic buildings by which it 
js surrounded are quite ruinous, the church, 
a small massively built cruciform structure 
surmounted by the customary dome, still 
stands in a very fair state of preservation. 
But sparsely ornamented, and devoid of in- 
scriptions, the exquisite chiselling of the 
masonry nevertheless fully bore out the in- 
formation supplied as to the date of its erec- 
tion, to wit 510 of the Armenian Era (1061 
A.D.). Dedicated to St. Thoros (or Theo- 
dore), the church once constituted an im- 
portant center of pilgrimage in these parts, 
especially on the Feast of the Transfigura- 
tion (if I understood my informant correct- 
ly). “But for 25 years now,” he exclaimed, 
“no services have been held here though I 
well recall the time when the Faithful 
thronged the Monastery,” this last comment 
being accompanied by a rather wistful look. 
The Mukhtar, however, delivered himself 
of the usual profound observation that the 
church might with advantage be replaced 
by a mosque. “The building no longer 
serves a useful purpose,” he declared. I was 
tempted to retort that the same might be 
said of the numerous semi-ruinous Seljouk 
mosques at Sivas if that argument were fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion, but I was 
unwilling to promote a discussion on these 
lines, for my host though ignorant was kind- 
ly and hospitable. A number of interesting 
katchkars are to be seen around the church, 


and particularly outside the crypt. (Fig. 5). 

From Menjelik we continued our journey 
in a southerly direction as far as the small 
town of Gurun, synonymous with the Gau- 
raina of the ancients, which is picturesquely 
situated along the banks of a rocky gorge. 
Although boasting of no Armenian (or 
other) antiquities today, this center is known 
to have been extensively colonized by the 
Armenians “of the exile” in the 11th century 
who had followed their banished sovereign. 
I was now mainly preoccupied with making 





inquiries as to the most advantageous means 
of reaching my journey’s objective, the castle 
of Khurman. Neither the Kaimakam or any- 
one else in authority could afford us much 
assistance. Quite obviously, naturally we 
sought to attain the village of Khurman 
itself, and it might be supposed that with the 
aid of maps this should not prove too diffi- 
cult of achievement. Unfortunately the maps 
I carried were drawn 23 years previously. 
Tracks marked thereon were frequently no 
longer existent, and had been superseded by 
others, and bridges which might be expeoted 
to cross streams had as often as not long 
since collasped, and to add to the diabolical 
confusion, directions from peasants in the 
but sparsely populated region, proved as 
often as not contradictory! Suffice it to say 
that after innumerable twistings and turn- 
ings we did at length reach the village of 
Khurman only to learn that no one ap- 
peared to boast any knowledge of the castle 
of that name and I began to wonder whether 
this fortress existed merely in the imagina- 
tion! We had to consider the possibility of 
finding the best accommodation for the night, 
not too easy an accomplishment in these 
regions. We were recommended to push on 
to the village of Tanir some four miles dis- 
tant and here at length the Mukhtar who 
was able to offer us hospitality, set my 
doubts at rest. “Yes,” said he, “I know where 
the castle stands but it is impossible to ap- 
proach it by car and I must try and procure 
horses, although the route is not free from 
the possibility of molestation by the Kurd- 
ish tribes, who wander these rolling up- 
lands.” After considerable parley over the 
charge demanded for their hire, during which 
I reminded him that I was not desirous of 
purchasing the animals outright, a satis- 
factory agreement was concluded. “During 
many years sojourn in this village, you are 
the first Englishman to have passed this 
way,” the Mukhtar observed. “But why 


do you seek this castle? Are you in search 
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of the treasure of the Armenian kings? It 
is said that a sword and a ring were buried 
within its walls long centuries ago.” This 
observation (which he was unable to ampli- 
fy further) rather startled me, and whilst 
due allowance must be made for the obses- 
sion prevalent among these simple creatures 
as to the possibility of the concealment of 
treasure within every ancient relic from a 
fortress down to the smallest vessel, never- 
theless some significance may fairly be at- 
tached to this remark, particularly in the 
light of a circumstance which I shall present- 
ly relate. 


Upon the morrow the Mukhtar, my inter- 
preter, and I set forth armed with provisions 
upon a long and monotonous ride of some 
6 hours duration, since apart from the pic- 
turesque rocky gorge through which we 
passed upon leaving the village, the ter- 
rain consisted wholly of the dreary rolling 
treeless pastureland so typical of the re- 
gions known as the Anti-Taurus which we 
were now traversing. The fording of streams 
on occasions would, as I had been informed, 
have precluded the use of our car. Our 
guide from time to time betrayed no little 
apprehension regarding the possibility of 
molestation, but I am pleased to record that 
his fears proved groundless on both the out- 
ward and homeward journey. Towards the 
latter part of our ride the character of the 
terrain changed to a reddish rocky surface, 
very reminiscent in its undulating folds to 
the northern stretches of the African Sahara, 
as I recall them. At length standing upon 
a hill and nestling within a fold in the ground 
stood the object of our search, as we ap- 
proached it from the south the yellow lime- 
stone of which it was constructed gleaming 
in the sunlight as if in welcome to the some- 
what weary wayfarers (Fig. 6). 


Let us now examine the geographical posi- 
tion of Khurman Kalesi, and compare it 
with the admittedly vague data regarding 
that of the “Thavplour” of old. I have al- 





ready mentioned that we had latterly en- 
tered the regions more specifically associated 
with the Anti-Taurus. Now the Anti-Taur- 
us Mountains comprise two distinct ranges, 
a westerly one running in a north-easterly 
direction where it branches off from the 
Taurus Mountains proper at a point known 
as Bakir Dagh or Copper Mountain. This 
range is divided into smaller groups under 
various names, but the easterly range is 
continuous, running approximately due north 
and south being known throughout its 
length as the Binboa Dagh. Bordering the 
eastern foothills of and about midway be- 
tween the length of this latter range, Khur- 
man Kalesi stands, close to the confluence 
of the Khurman Su and the Marabus Su 
which themselves constitute streams forming 
part of the head waters of the great Turkish 
River Djihun. Now the canton of Dchahan 
which lay to the south west of the ancient 
province of Third Armenia comprised within 
its confines the source of the river from 
which it doubtless took its name. We learn 
from Saint Martin that Thavplour was sit- 
uated as also is Khurman Kalesi within the 
borders of this canton. We further learn 
from the same authority that Thavplour 
stood to the north of the little town of 
Geuksun (synonymous with the Cocossus 
of the ancients) to which situation Khurman 
Kalesi likewise corresponds. 


IV 

I have already remarked that the Kathol- 
ikos Khatchik II, or Katchatour, died at 
Thavplour according to some in the year 
1060 or to others in 1063. I have also men- 
tioned that he succeeded his uncle Petros 
or Peter whom he had assisted as coadjutor 
during the latter’s frequent absences from 
Ani, the capital, where Khatchik himself 
was born. The actual date of Petros’ death 
is given either as the year 1054 or according 
to other accounts 1058. One fact, however, 
is not in dispute, namely that upon his de- 
mise Khatchik, who had already been elected 
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KHURMAN KALESI Bi 
(Figure 7) 
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to the pontificate in the city of Ani, was per- 
emptorily summoned to the imperial court 
of Byzantium, where we are told that he was 
subjected to trial and torment with two ob- 
jects, first to endeavor to induce him to 
conform to the rites of the Greek Church, 
and second (and, of more particular interest 
having regard to the Mukhtar of Tanier’s 
observations) in order to compel him to dis- 
close the whereabouts of the property of 
Petros, the assumption being that the latter 
had been entrusted with the treasure of the 
Armenian kings. In neither object were the 
Greeks successful; after remaining a virtual 
prisoner for some three years, Khatchik was 
banished to Thavplour, and if we are to ac- 
cept the date of his death as the year 1064 
we are to understand that he died there of 
a broken heart, upon learning of the appal- 
ling sufferings endured by his compatriots 
at Ani, his birthplace, upon the sacking of 
that city by the ferocious hordes of the Sel- 
jouk Sultan, Alp Arslan, in that year. Prob- 
ably he passed some three years in dreary 
seclusion, before he was released by the 
hand of death. 


Khurman Kalesi, a fortress of rectangular 
form, must today be described as little more 
than a shell. I obtained access to it through 
an aperture close to a turret in the south 
curtain wall, only to find the interior for 
the greater part choked up with mountain- 
ous masses of fallen masonry. I was, how- 
ever, able to identify the well of the castle, 
sunk where one would expect to find it at 
the western extremity above the Khurman 
Su. The west curtain wall in which was in- 
corporated the entrance, now entirely choked 
up, was buttressed by semi-circular bastions 
as will be observed in photograph (Fig. 7) 
taken from the south-west. The tower of 
the “keep” of the fortress appears to have 
stood at the eastern end where are to be 
found indications of a stairway probably 
leading to the dungeon. A well preserved 





seat or settle carved out of the solid mason- 
ry presents an odd appearance recessed into 
the south west wall, since the floor of the 
upper storey chambers, which this pictur- 
esque feature once adorned, has long since 
collapsed. It is quite inaccessible without 
the aid of a ladder, and although I endeav- 
oured to photograph it from below, it is 
most awkwardly situated and my efforts 
were unsuccessful. 


It is difficult, with any accuracy, to as- 
sign a date to the fortress which might be 
tentatively ascribed to the period of Jus- 
tinian. Professor Ramsey, referring to the 
conclusions reached by Professor Sterrett, 
identifies the district with that of Sobageni, 
a deduction formed from a Greek inscrip- 
tion to be found on a rock situated a short 
distance from the castle. What I was seek- 
ing, however, and what I sought in vain, 
was an Armenian inscription which might 
have corrobated my theory, nay, even per- 
haps the very grave of Khatchatour himself. 
Of the monk Gevorg of Lori I hardly ex- 
pected to find any written record, since if my 
theory be correct, it was here that the Veil 
was torn from him, and he was deposed 
from office, as I have already related. 

I have laid no claim to any conclusive 
proof, as would indeed be irrational, yet, 
having regard to such evidence as has been 
adduced, I do make bold to assert that the 
possibility if not even the probability exists 
that beneath this vast mountainous heap of 
fallen masonry the mortal remains of the 
unhappy patriarch may indeed repose to 
this day. Nor was the Mukhtar of Tanir 
alone in his theory, since much the same 
question was propounded to me when I was 
passing through the town of Derende on my 
return journey. Need it be considered as 
stretching credulity too far to suggest that 
there, as has been described, the last of the 
kings of the Bagratid dynasty dwelt in such 
comparatively close proximity in similarly 
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dreary exile, his sword and his ring may not 
by some unrevealed means have been con- 
veyed to his similarly afflicted compatriot, 
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and that they likewise lie buried maybe for 
all time within the crumbling walls of this 
fortress of oblivion? 


MZ 
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THE AMERICAN MILITARY MISSION 
TO ARMENIA 


Part Il 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


Mission Personnel 


The man who was chosen? by Pres. Wil- 
son and Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Sr., to un- 
dertake the unenviable job of leading an 
American mission into a part of the world of 
which little was known, with the purpose of 
advising whether America should make def- 
inite political commitments there, was an 
extraordinarily able soldier with a long and 
distinguished record in the American mil- 
itary. 

Born in Bloomington, IIl., Mar. 21, 1866, 
James G. Harbord received his Bachelor of 
Science degree from Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College in 1886, and three years later 
entered the U. S. Army as a private, soon 
working his way up through the enlisted 
ranks to a sergeancy, and finally in 1891, be- 





(32) In this connection, see Part I of this article, 
note 1, p. 63, TAR, Vol. 1-5, where the General 
notes that Wilson himself had “mentioned the 
matter to him”; and also (ibid) “Letter of Henry 
Morgenthau to Major General James G. Harbord” 
(No. 1 in the Kachadoorian papers): “I feel,” 
wrote Morgenthau to Harbord, “that if you would 
agree to go to Armenia . . . It would help us mat- 
erially to secure the needed funds . . . I believe,” 
he added, “if you would consent to act we can 
comply with any reasonable conditions that you 
might make, provided you accept the appointment.” 

(33) Biographical notes on Gen. Harbord, and 
other members of the mission, are based on an 
extensive sheaf of notes found in the “Captain 
Kachadoorian Papers.” These notes have been 
catalogued as No. 8 in the collection of important 
papers on the Mission left the Hairenik Associa- 
tion by Capt. Khachadoorian who, as a Lieutenant, 
was one of the American Military Mission to Ar- 


menia. 





ing commissioned a Second Lieutenant of 
Cavalry. In 1895, Harbord, having recom- 
menced his formal academic education 
though an army officer, was awarded his 
Master’s, while, in the same year, success- 
fully completing courses at the Infantry and 
Cavalry School. 

He subsequently served on the Mexican 
Border, and-in Cuba during the Spanish 
War as a Major. Transferred back to the 
United States following the ending of hos- 
tilities, he assumed the duties of the Assis- 
tant to Chief of Insular Affairs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of War. Harbord was later assigned to 
the Philippines where he served for some 
twelve years in minor campaigns against the 
savage Moros, organized the Constabulary 
of the Moro province and filled the office 
of Acting Chief of the Constabulary in the 
Philippines. Returning to the mainland, Har- 
bord entered the Army War College from 
which he was graduated in 1917 on the 
eve of America’s entrance into the first world 
war. 

In recognition of outstanding organiza- 
tional ability shown during the period when 
the United States strove valiantly to prepare 
its Expeditionary Force for overseas serv- 
ice, Gen. Harbord was chosen Gen. Persh- 
ing’s Chief of Staff and, as such, in June 
1917, accompanied him to France, remaining 
as Pershing’s right hand-man until assigned 
to command the famed Marine Brigade 
which he subsequently led during admirable 
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actions in various sectors of the active front, 
including the epic battle west of Chateau 
Thierry where his command stopped the 
German advance on Paris at Belleau Woods, 
finally to counterattack and capture the stra- 
tegically important area. 


Promoted to the command of the 2nd Di- 
vision, General Harbord led his troops in 
the successful counter action of July 18-19 
in the direction of Soissons. Harbord later 
took over as Commanding General of the 
Services of Supply at the most critical mo- 
ment of the war when further interruptions 
in the flow of American war material to the 
embattled Allies could well have meant 
added years of warfare; and after having 
brilliantly reorganized the supply corps, he 
was reappointed Chief of Staff, AEF, June, 
1919, in order to be given the honor of ac- 
companying the Commander in Chief home 
as his chief aide. This honor he did not en- 
joy, he being ordered to head the American 
Military Mission to Armenia.34 

Harbord was confronted with a serious 
challenge in his efforts to select the members 
of his Mission. It was his responsibility and 
task to whip together a group of men who 
could best aid him in his grave duty in the 
Near East. That part of the world was 
perhaps the least known to the Western 





(34) In his “The American Army in France”, 
Gen. Harbord expressed keen disappointment in 
not being with Gen. Pershing upon his return to 
the States. See footnote 3, p. 65, Vol. 1-5, TAR. 

Harbord was raised to Lieutenant Generalcy 
following the completion of his duty with the 
American Military Mission to Armenia. He later 
retired from active duty, entered the business field 
in which he had his usual success, heading the now 
mammoth Radio Corporation of America during 
the pioneer years of the radio industry. He has 
written two books (The American Army in France; 
Leaves From A War Diary), both models of re- 
straint and soldiery dignity, able commentaries on 
his stolid character. Alexander Khatissian, Prime 
Minister of the Independent Republic of Armenia 
found him “as far as I was able to determine... a 
rigidly reserved and silent mon.” (“The Origin and 
Development of the Armenian Republic,” p. 163.) 
Gen. Harbord commanded the adulation of his 
men. He died at his home in Rye, N. Y., August 
20, 1947, 
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world. The intrusion of Westerners into the 
Near East had been regarded as a serious 
matter by the Sultans and the Tsars who had 
considered that area as their particular field 
of activity and interest. Visitors thereto had 
been far and few between, not to speak of 
the almost total lack of scientific visits on the 
part of Western “experts.” Little was known 
of its resources, its military potential, its 
frontiers, its internal situation: and though 
America had taken an active interest in the 
plight of the Armenians under the Turkish 
sword, the raging World War had prevented 
Americans in any numbers from entering 
the land to observe or aid. The sole “author- 
ities” on Armenia and the Armenians were 
the handful of missionaries whose interests, 
however, had led them to narrow studies and 
conclusions, almost all of which were practi- 
cally valueless to the determination of the 
certain factors which might lead a Mission 
to recommend for, or advise against, Amer- 
ica assuming a Mandate of the country. 
With the Allied victory, the defeat of 
Turkey and the tumults in Russia which 
were commanding most of the attention of 
the new Russian government, the Near East 
was laid open to the West. In the question 
of a Mandate, the best available experts had 
to be gathered together for further study 
along necessary lines, while the military per- 
sonnel of a Mission would have to consist of 
soldiers who were known authorities in their 
various branches of the service. Too, the 
question of language was an important one. 
People would have to be interviewed, of- 
ficials would have to be questioned, facts 
would have to be determined on the testi- 
mony of the spoken and written word. 
Harbord met these difficulties by whip- 
ping together an excellent, qualified Mission. 
Excluding himself, fifty-one men were 
initially selected. This included ten civilians, 
three general officers—Harbord, and briga- 
dier generals Frank R. McCoy and George 
Van Horn Moseley—; 12 other Army officers 
of lower grades, two Naval officers, and 25 
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enlisted men. A complete listing of the per- 
sonnel of the American Military Mission to 
Armenia follows.35 


AMERICAN MILITARY MISSION TO ARMENIA 


Personnel 
Chief of Mission: 
Major Gen. James G. Harbord, U. S. A. 
Aides: Capt.. L. Hill, F. A. A, D. C. 
Capt. David Loring, Jr., Inf., A. D. C. 
Capt. Gustave Villaret, Jr., Inf., A. D. C. 
Chief of Staff: 
Brig. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, U. S. A. 
Members of Mission: 
Brig. Gen. George Van Horn Moseley, U. S. A. 
Mr. W. B. Poland 
Mr. Cumberland (36) 
Col. Henry Beeuwkes, I. G. 
Lt. Col. Jasper Y. Brinton, J. A. 
Lt. Col. E. Bowditch, Jr., Inf. 
Lt. Col. John Price Jackson, Engrs. 
Commander W. Bertholf, U. S. N. 
Major H. W. Clarke, Inf. 
Major Lawrence Martin, G. S. 
Lt. Comdr. H. B. Bryan, U. S. N. 
Capt. Stanley K. Hornbeck, on Dept. 
Capt. J. E. Boush, M. T. 
ist Lt. H. H. Srechadacien Engrs. 
Mr. Robert W. Anstey, Secy. to Mr. Poland 
Army Field Clerks: 
Clarence I. Poore, Chief Clerk 
E. A. McGrail, Records 
E. A. Kramm, Stenographer 
Walter H. Eliassen, Stenographer 
J. M. Sattler, Stenographer 
George A. Buelow, Code man (also steno.) 
Jacob S. Floyd, Stenographer 
Enlisted Personnel: (37) 
Master Engr. August G. Mayer, Jr., Chief Drafts- 
man 
Sgt. Sen. Gr. Andrew Thomson, Mechanic 
Bn. Sgt. Maj. Aram Kojassar (Criminal Investi- 
gation Det.) Orderly - Interpreter 
Sgt. 1st Cl. Ralph -H. Barnes, Photographer 
Sgt. ist Cl. Perry J. Kelley, Chauffeur 
Sgt. Ist Cl. Frank A. Wood, Chauffeur 
Sgt. 1st Cl. John F. Cross, Draftsman 
Sgt. 1st Cl. Clarance H. Greve, Draftsman 
Sgt. Grady Abernathy, Chauffeur 





(35) No. 9 in the Khachadoorian Papers. It is 
carried on two pages, mimeographed and stapled, 
obviously official and authoritative—(See footnote 
12, p. 68, Vol. 1-5, TAR.) 

(36) Dr. William Wilson Cumberland. Khacha- 
doorian Paper No. 9 bears a pencilled superimposi- 
tion of Mr. Cumberland’s name over that of a 
“Mr. Benjamin Strong,” who very evidently was 
replaced by Cumberland at a late moment. “Mr. 
Harold Vaughn, Secy to Mr. Strong” is also 
scratched, but there is no indication that he was 
replaced. 

(37) Serial numbers of enlisted personnel are 
omitted, as are unit designations, excepting where 
the latter are of particular interest to our purposes. 








Sgt. Rudolph Von Hacht, Chauffeur 
Sgt. Walter I. Redmond, Orderly 
Sgt. John A. Boisvert, 


Orderly 

Sgt. Dick Ohanessian (Signal C.) (38) Orderly- 
Interpreter 

Sgt. Guy C. Hursh (American Press Bureau, H. 
Q. Bn. Amer. Com. Neg. Peace) Orderly 

Sgt. John E. Coleman (Same as above) 

Sgt. Wm. A. Caldwell, —~* 

Cpl. Leonard W. Hawkes, Order! 

Cpl. Shephard S. Kapp rae Cote Orderly 

Cpl. Wm. E. Franklin, Ord 

Cook Peter Kolthoff, Cook 

Cook Jos. F. Taylor, Cook 

Mech. Ridgnel Griffin, Orderly 

Pvt. ist Cl. George Riley, Mech.-Chauffeur 

Pvt. George Fisher, Orderly 

Pvt. Dicran Serijanian (HQ Bn., Amer. Com. 
Negotiate Peace) Orderly-Interpreter 


Brigadier General Frank Ross McCoy, 
Gen. Harbord’s Chief-of-Staff during the 
Mission to Armenia, was an eminent soldier 
who had served with high achievement both 
in army administration and combat opera- 
tions. He was born in Pennsylvania (1874) 
graduated from the U.S. Military Academy 
in 1897, and from the Army War College in 
1908, as a Cavalry officer. During the Span- 
ish war, McCoy served with distinction in 
both Cuba and the Philippines, and took 
part in the Santiago Campaign, the Mindan- 
ao and Jolo Expeditions, there meeting with 
the young officer James Harbord. 


McCoy was Major General Leonard 
Wood’s Aide-de-Camp in Cuba and the 
Philippines, and later served President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on two occasions (1902, 
1906), in a like capacity. In 1905, McCoy 
held the office of Secretary to Moro Pro- 
vince, and was that district’s Chief Engineer 
through a portion of the following year. He 
was a member of the General Staff 1911- 
1914, and then the Military Attache in the 
City of Mexico, 1917. Through 1917-1918, 
he served on the General Staff, General 
Headquarters, the American Expeditionary 
Forces, being subsequently transferred to 





(38) The roster declares that Sgt. Ohanessian is 
“Only on detached service” and that he was to 
be returned “to former duty when through with 
A.M.M.A.” 
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active combat duty as a Colonel in the 165th 
U. S. Infantry, directing his command 
through the Baccarat, Champagne, Marne- 
Aisne offensive. Elevated to Brigadier Gen- 
eral, he assumed command of the 63rd In- 
fantry Brigade, and was with that unit 
throughout the operations at Aisne-Oise and 
Meuse-Argonne. Gen. McCoy finished out 
the war as Director General of Transporta- 
tion, A.E.F. Service with the American Mil- 
itary Mission to Armenia followed.3® 


The third general officer to visit Armenia 
as a member of the Mission was an even as 
outstanding military man as his colleagues, 
Harbord and McCoy. Born in Evanston, IIL, 
the same year as Gen. McCoy (Sept. 28, 
1874), George Van Horn Moseley finished 
his studies at the Military Academy in 1899 
and served as a Lieutenant, Captain and 
Major in the Philippines. During the fierce 
Philippines Insurrection, Moseley was the 
Aide-de-Camp of Major General Jesse M. 
Lee and Brigadier General J. M. Bell. He 
graduated with honors from the Army School 
of the line, and from the Graduate Army 
Staff College and Army War College. After 
fourteen months as a member of the Gen- 
eral Staff (1911-1912), he acted as Colonel 
and Chief of Staff of the Pennsylvania Di- 
vision during the Mexican Border mobiliza- 
tion in 1916. In the same year, the officer 
was transferred to duty with the Field Artil- 
lery, and later commanded the 5th Field 
Artillery of the First U. S. Division, A.E.F. 
On November 6, 1917, General Moseley was 
detailed to the General Staff, GHQ, AEF, 
and was designated the Chief of the Fourth 
Bureau of the General Staff, being charged 
with supply and transportation of the arm- 
ies. He became acquainted with Gen Har- 
bord during his Philippines service, a fact 
which, undoubtedly, influenced Harbord to 





(39) Major General Frank R. McCoy is cur- 
rently the Chairman, Far Eastern Commission, 


select him as one of the officers of the Amer- 
ican Military Mission to Armenia. 


* * 


With natural acumen, the Chief of the 
Mission did not gather around him an all- 
military group. Perhaps two of the more 
important members of the Mission were men 
who had made enviable records for them- 
selves as civilians, one in the field of en- 
gineering, the other as an economist. 

Mr. W. B. Poland was one of America’s 
foremost civil engineers. Born in West Point, 
N. Y., home of the Military Academy, he 
however, chose a civilian career. Poland 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1890, and was promptly 
awarded a Post Graduate Scholarship to 
study Hydraulics and Railroad manage- 
ment. From 1891 to 1892 he was the En- 
gineer, U. S. River and Harbor Work, New 
England Coast, later, in 1893-4 serving as 
the chief engineer on preliminary location 
railway surveys in the Mid West. 

With the advent of the Spanish-American 
conflict, Poland changed his civilian garb 
for a soldier’s uniform, organized the En- 
gineer Battalion of the Indiana contingent, 
and served with the 158th Indiana Volun- 
teers as Battalion Adjutant. Returning to 
civilian life with the conclusion of the war, 
he became Engineer in charge of reconstruc- 
tion of the Baltimore and Ohio lines be- 
tween Cincinnati and St. Louis. In 1902 he 
was Superintendant in the B & O system, 
and from 1904-6 was Vice President and 
Chief Engineer in charge of location and 
construction of the Alaska Central Ry. Po- 
land was called to the Philippines in 1907 
where he assumed the important duties of 
Vice President and General Manager of the 
Philippines Railways, in charge of construc- 
tion and operation. He made his acquain- 
tance with Gen. Harbord while serving in 
this capacity. 

In addition to his activities which bore a 
thoroughly governmental stamp, Poland was 
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a successful business man, being the Di- 
rector of various commercial enterprises in 
the Philippines. 


Like his colleague, engineer Herbert 
Hoover, Poland was deeply interested in re- 
construction problems. In 1915, he was 
named Director of the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium and Northern France and, 
two years later, was holding the important 
post of Director for Europe of Commission 
in charge of finances in European operations. 
Mr. Poland was a member of various in- 
fluential engineering societies, and was con- 
sidered one of the outstanding authorities 
on railway problems in Armenia. His chief 
interest during his service with the 
American Military Mission was in the 
problems of transportation in that country. 
He was Gen. Harbord’s chief advisor in that 
phase of the Mission’s operations. 


Economist Dr. William Wilson Cumber- 
land, the second of the Mission’s civilian ex- 
perts, was a Californian, born Jan. 2, 1890. 
He received his A.B. from Occidental College 
in 1912, an A.M. from Columbia the follow- 
ing year, and his Ph.D. from Princeton, 
1916. He was an instructor in Economics at 
the University of Minnesota (1916-17), and 
the Manager, Market Information Service, 
Minnesota Commission of Public Safety, 
1917. In the same year he was appointed As- 
sistant Professor of Economics by the Univ. 
of Minnesota, in the following year assum- 
ing the office of Chief of Division of Re- 
search in Agricultural Economics at the same 
institute. As an Associate of the Doheny Re- 
search Foundation during 1917-18, he re- 
ported on economic and financial problems 
in Mexico. Cumberland, with the entrance 
of the United States into the European con- 
flict, accepted a position as a trade expert, 
War Trade Board, and later as an economic 
consultant with the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace, in the Reparation and 
Financial Commissions. It is logical to as- 
sume that he met Gen. Harbord while pur- 
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suing his duties in the latter agency.*® 


Gen. Harbord supplemented his two 
civilian aides with several other army officers 
selected not so much for their outstanding 
military records, but for qualifications which 
would both help the General deliver a con- 
cise report on conditions in Armenia, and the 
Mission to operate. 


The Mission’s chief medical officer was a 
well-known army surgeon, Col. Henry Bee- 
uwkes. A native New Jerseyian (b. 1881), 
he spent his undergraduate days at Johns 
Hopkins, and later finished his studies there 
in 1906, graduating as a Doctor of Medicine. 
For the following two years, Beeuwkes 
served as a surgeon at Hudson St. Hospital, 
New York City. After a two year term: a 
surgeon at New York Hospital, he entered 
the Army Medical School, from which he 
was graduated with honors. His Army career 
was meteoric. During subsequent years he 
served as an instructor at the Army Medical 
College, as the Surgeon at Governor’s Island, 
N. Y., and at Camp Gregg, R. I. Still later, 
he was transferred to Fort Wm. McKinley 
in the Philippines where until 1916, he was 
the Chief Surgeon. In 1916-17 he was in 
Washington as the Attending Surgeon, and 
through 1917-18 was the Surgeon, GHG, 
AEF. Col. Beeuwkes was attached to the 
Inspector General’s Department in 1918, 
and was a member of the Commander in 
Chief's (AEF) staff when ordered to duty 
with the American Military Mission to Ar- 
menia. Col. Beeuwkes was considered an 
authority on military medicine. 


Lt. Col. Edward Bowditch, Jr., took with 
him to Armenia an enviable record as a 





(40) Dr. Cumberland was later appointed Fi- 
nancial Expert with the American High Commis- 
sioner, in Constantinople, Turkey, and Foreign 
Trade Advisor, U. S. Department of State. He also 
served as Financial Advisor to Peruvian Govern- 
ment, and Chairman of the Peruvian Federal Re- 
serve Bank. See his article “The Public Treasury” 
in “Modern Turkey” by Eliot Grinneli Mears 
(N.Y., 1924: pp. 384-410). 
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career diplomat, railway expert and as a 
soldier. Born in Albany, N. Y., in 1881, Bow- 
ditch received A.B. and LL.B degrees from 
Harvard. In 1904, he acted as Secretary to 
the American Consul General, Dalny, and 
later held a responsible position in the gov- 
ernment of the Philippines (1907-1914) as 
Private Secretary to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Police. After a term as Secretary 
to the Governor General of the Philippines, 
and as Secretary for the Moro Province, in 
which capacity he became acquainted with 
his future Mission chief, Lt. Col. Bowditch, 
then still a civilian, was dispatched to aid 
in the reorganization of the Brazil Railway. 
Bowditch entered the Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard in 1903, attended Plattsburg 
Training Camp 1915-16-17, and was com- 
missioned an Army Major in 1917 at a time 
when the clouds of war were engulfing the 
nation. He held the unusual distinction of 
being one among the first class to be grad- 
uated from the Staff College, A.E.F., and 
from May 1918 through a portion of 1919, 
held positions as Assistant G-3, First Corps, 
AEF and Aide-de-Camp to General Persh- 
ing. He was raised to Lt. Col. Infantry, Nov. 
5, 1918 and proved one of the more valuable 
members of the Mission to Armenia. 
Another top-ranking civilian-military ex- 
pert was Lt. Col. (Dr.) John Price Jackson, 
an electrical engineer, who was educated at 
Pennsylvania State College and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg. This distinguished man, 
from about 1908 to 1913, was the Dean of 
Penn State’s School of Engineering, and 
throughout his active life was a member 
or officer of various technical or other so- 
cieties. Jackson was active as chairman of 
the National Committee of One Hundred 
on Americanization, and contributed a host 
of articles and works on industrial and labor 
subjects, including joint authorship of such 
standard text-books as “Elementary Elec- 
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tricity and Magnetism”.*! He also estab- 
lished industrial schools for Pennsylvania 
R.R. Co., and in various cities. 


Jackson arrived in Europe as a Major in 
the Corps of Engineers and, in September of 
1918, was elevated to a Lieutenant Col- 
onelcy. Among other military posts, he held 
that of the Chief, Labor Bureau of the 
G.P.A. and with that, later, that of Deputy 
Director Army Service Corps. Following the 
Armistice, this invaluable man was chosen 
Chief, Department of Economics, Damages 
Section, Peace Commission, prepared infor- 
mation on labor problems for the Educa- 
tional Corps and finally made investigations 
of and reported on labor and industrial con- 
ditions in England and France. In 1914, he 
had made official studies of labor and indus- 
trial conditions in Germany and Italy. 


Talents especially suitable to such a mis- 
sion as that of the Harbord group were of- 
fered by Lt. Col. Jasper Y. Brinton, an at- 
torney who, before his entrance into the 
armed forces, was active in governmental 
legal circles, and in the charitable field. 


The son of Prof. John H. Brinton, he was 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania (A.B. and LL.B), and later re- 
ceived an honorary degree from Washington 
College. Besides pursuing private law prac- 
tice, Brinton served from 1904 to 1914 as 
Assistant United States Attorney for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. At one 
time, too, he was the Special Attorney for 
Department of Labor and Industry, Presi- 
dent of the Child Labor Association, and was 
active in campaigns for State and Federal 
legislation. He was also the Director of the 
Pennsylvania House of Refuge; Pennsyl- 
vania Society for Organizing Charity, etc., 
etc. 





(41) First edition 1904 (Macmillan Co.); re 
written and enlarged 1918. He also wrote “Alter 
nating Currents and Alternating Current Machinery 
(1896 (?) and 1913). 
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Brinton was active in organizing the 
Plattsurg Training Camps, and attended the 
first and second camps there in 1915 and 
1916. In November, 1917, he was commis- 
sioned a Major in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department, and was later promoted 
to grade of Lieutenant Colonel. He served 
in the office of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral until March 1918 when ordered abroad 
to become Staff Judge Advocate and Section 
Officer, Renting, Requisition and Claims 
Service, Base Section No. 2. Lt. Col. Brinton 
was finally appointed a member of the Ar- 
menian Mission, to which he gave liberally 
of his many qualifications. 


Two commissioned officers of the U. S. 
Navy—Commander Wallace Bertholf and 
Lt. Comdr. H. B. Bryan*?, were included 
among the American Military Mission to 
Armenia personnel. 


Bertholf finished his studies at the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1901, subsequently serv- 
ing in the capacity of Midshipman, Ensign, 
Lieutenant, Lieutenant Commander and 
Commander on such ships as the USS IIl- 
inois, the Wisconsin, California, New York 
and Colorado. He also acted as Discipline 
Officer and Instructor at the Naval Academy, 
and was the Senior Aide to the U. S. Naval 
Commander in Northern Russia, Rear Ad- 
miral N. A. McCully. In the course of his 
duty, he visited 22 countries, and served on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. His 
chief fort seems to have been naval admin- 
istration. 


Born in Gardner, Mass., in 1885, and ed- 
ucated in the public schools of Boston, Mass., 
Major Harold Wentworth Clark was a 
prominent newspaperman who, prior to en- 
tering service, had worked on the Boston 
Herald, and had been associated with news- 
papers in New York. He had attended the 
Plattsburg camp in 1915 and 1916, and had 





(42) No biographical notes on Lt. Comdr. Bryan 
is found in the Capt. Khachadoorian papers. 





been a military correspondent for the Herald 
with the Massachusetts National Guard on 
the Mexican border in 1916. After being 
commissioned captain of infantry in 1917, 
he served as a company commander with the 
76th Division in Camp Devens, Mass. As- 
signed to overseas service, he participated 
with the 26th (Yankee) Division at the 
front and was liaison officer between Head- 
quarters, Services of Supply, which Gen. 
Harbord headed for a time, and the army 
publication “Stars and Stripes, from August 
1918 to May 1919. At the termination of this 
assignment, Major Wentworth was active 
in the Historical Section, American Relief 
Administration until detailed to duty with 
the Armenian Mission. 


Gen. Harbord’s chief aide in the fields of 
geography and geology was Major (Dr.) 
Lawrence Martin, a native of Stockbridge, 
Mass., and a graduate of Cornell and Har- 
vard. As a civilian, Martin was an Assistant 
Instructor and Assistant Professor (1906-13) 
at the University of Wisconsin, and did field- 
work for the U. S. Geological Survey in 
New York in 1903, in Alaska (1904), Penn- 
sylvania (1906), and the Lake Superior Re- 
gion, 1907. He led the National Geographical 
Society Expeditions to Alaska in 1909-10- 
11-13, and was a member of several eminent 
national and international geographical so- 
cieties. 


Having entered the National Guard at the 
turn of the century, Martin was commis- 
sioned a Ist Lieutenant in 1917, and was 
placed on duty at the War College in Wash- 
ington, in the Intelligence Branch. He taught 
topography at two officers’ training camps, 
and was later placed in charge of the Secret 
Map Room, Chief of Staff, in Washington, 
D.C. Martin gave weekly summaries of ac- 
tivities on all fronts for the Chief of Staff 
and the Secretary of War, was commis- 
sioned a Major in 1918, and attached to 
GHQ, AEF. He served as a military obser- 
ver with the British Corps and, in the third 
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Battle of the Somme, was with the 4th 
American Corps at St. Mihiel, and with 
Italian and American troops in Italy during 
the final and decisive offensive on the West- 
ern front. From November 1918, to August 
1919, he was on duty with the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace. For five 
months he traveled throughout the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Roumania and 
the Ukraine studying geographical problems. 
During his service abroad, Major Martin 
acted as the Chief, Geographical Section, 
Military Intelligence Division, General Staff, 
United States Army. To him was entrusted 
the important task of noting the geographical 
features of Armenia with an eye to the pro- 
posed mandate of Armenia by the United 
States. 

Captain (Dr.) Stanley K. Hornbeck, an 
educator, and an expert in the political 
science field, was born in Franklin, Mass. 
(1883), graduated from the University of 
Colorado and the University of Denver, and 
studied as a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, 1904-7; upon his return 
to the United States, he won his philosophy 
doctorate at the University of Wisconsin, 
there having contact with Prof. Lawrence 
Martin, with whom he was later to be num- 
bered among the Armenian Mission person- 
nel. He became a fellow in political science, 
instructed in Chinese colleges, and served 
at first as an Assistant Professor, and then 
as an Associate Professor at the Wisconsin 
university. In 1917, he was appointed a 
special expert on the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. Hornbeck was a political science writer 
of parts,#3 and was a ranking member of 
such societies as the American Oriental So- 
ciety, the American Society on International 
Law, the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, the American Society on Judgment 





(43) Besides writing many articles on interna- 
tional law and politics, Hornbeck was responsible 
for two erudite works—The Favored Nation Clause 
in Commercial Treaties (1910), and Contemporary 
Politics in the Far East (1916.) 
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and Settlement of International Disputes, 
and others. 

He entered the Army in 1918 as a Captain 
in Ordnance, and served as a Member of 
the Far Eastern Division, American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace before being 
ordered to duty with Gen. Harbord’s Mis- 
sion group. 

Gen. Harbord’s aide-de-camps during 
the Mission to Armenia were three of the 
more promising young civilian-soldiers in 
the AEF. At home, one had been an archi- 
tect, another a sanitary engineer, and the 
third an attorney. Two were Harvard mean, 
one a native of Portland, Ore., and the 
other two, residents of New York City. 

The architect, Captain David Loring, Jr., 
was born in Portland, graduated from Har- 
vard in 1916, and practiced architecture. He 
trained at Plattsburg as an ROTC man, was 
commissioned a reserve officer in 1917, and 
a temporary Ist Lieutenant in the U.S. Army 
in the same year. He received his Captaincy 
the following year, served with the 23rd 
Infantry, acted as Town Major of St. Thie- 
bault, France, was appointed A.D.C. to Gen. 
Harbord through May of 1919, acted in the 
office of the Chief of Staff, AEF, and was 
returned to a position as Gen. Harbord’s 
aide just one day before Gen. Harbord was 
notified of his appointment as head of the 
Armenian Mission.*4 

Capt. Lovering Hill, after finishing his 
studies (LLB, AB) at Harvard, entered the 
New York Bar in 1912, and practiced in 
that city through 1914 when he joined the 
American Field Service with the French 
Armies. In 1917, Hill was appointed an of- 
ficer of the U. S. Army, and from November 
of 1917 to April of 1918 served in American 
GHQ. He later saw active combat with the 
101st Field Artillery, and was still later 





(44) Capt. Hill was appointed Gen. Harbord’s 
ADC on Aug. 12, 1919. The General received his 
orders on the 13th of the same month, See TAR, 
vol, 1-5, p. 69. 
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chosen one of Gen. Harbord’s aides. 


Born in New York City, Captain Gustave 
Villaret, Jr., was educated along technical 
lines, and practiced sanitary engineering. 
Following training at Plattsburg, he was 
commissioned into the army reserve, and 
went overseas with the 23rd U. S. Infantry. 
Like his fellow unit officer, Captain Loring, 
he too served for a time as Town Major of 
St. Thiebault, later attending the French 
School of Intelligence. Villaret saw combat 
service with his regiment at Ranzieres, To- 
yon, Meuse-Argonne and Chateau Thierry 
where he was wounded severly and at which 
he comported himself with such distinction 
that he received the Silver Star decoration. 
After brief terms as intelligence officer and 
in the Claims Service, Captain Villaret was 
selected ADC to Gen. Harbord immediately 
following the orders establishing the Ar- 
menian Mission.*#5 


Perhaps the most remarkable figure of the 
Armenian Mission, and certainly one of its 
prime driving forces, was Ist Lieutenant 
Harry H. Khachadoorian, an Armenian born 
American Engineer officer who, though con- 
sidered to be the official interpretor of the 
Mission, actually served that group as its 
jack-of-all-trades. He was indefatiguable in 
his efforts to aid the Mission establish all 
that it wished to know. He has been des- 
cribed as a person small in stature but of 
dynamic personality who supported his high 
enthusiasm with a tremendous degree of 
loyalty to his superiors, and a high quotient 
of patriotism. 

Khachadoorian was born September 5, 
1886, in Aintab, Turkish Armenia, soon left 
that country to be educated for the teaching 
profession. At the Collegio Armeno of Venice, 
Italy, the young man plunged into the study 
of languages; but when he journeyed on to 
the United States, he pursued an entirely 
different course of endeavour. After being 





(45) On Aug. 14, 1919, See note, preceding. 





graduated from Boston (Mass.) English 
High School, he entered the University of 
Vermont, in Burlington, completing his 
courses there with a degree in Civil Engin- 
eering (1912). “Khachadoorian,” testified 
J. W. Votey, Dean of the University of 
Vermont School of Engineering, in a letter 
written to Mr. H. G. Benneyan, editor of 
the Armenian language publication The 
Gotchnag, “made a brilliant record while 
here as a student and, on graduation, was 
awarded the Phelps Prize. This is a prize es- 
tablished by a former Ambassador to Eng- 
land in memory of his son. The prize may 
be awarded to a graduate in civil engineer- 
ing ‘who shall have exhibited conspicuous 
merit in professional studies, and high and 
notable traits of personal character.’ This 
prize is highly regarded here and has been 
awarded only seven times in about thirty- 
five years.” *® 


Dean Votey reports, too, that Khacha- 
doorian “was extremely popular with the 
students and faculty. I believe that he earned 
part of his expenses while in college by 
tutoring in mathematical subjects. We re- 
gard him as one of the finest men that ever 
graduated here.” 

On leaving the University of Vermont, 
Khachadoorian served as a Divisional En- 
gineer with the Transcontinental Railway of 
Canada, and as a Civil Engineer for Rail- 
way Contractors in Quebec and Nova Scotia 
where “he met with a great success in his 
work, particularly with the contract end of 
his work.” 47 


On the completion of his work in Canada, 
Khachadoorian acted as an instructor in 
civil engineering at his alma mater, then 
went on to New York where he studied the 





(46) “Letter of Dean J. W. Votey to Mr. H. G. 
Benneyan,” No. 10 in the Capt. Khachadoo 
Papers. The letter is dated “Nov. 26, 1919” and is 
obviously in answer to an inquiry made by Mr. 
Benneyan. 


(47) Ibid. 
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details of steel work. He soon accepted a 
position in Boston, Mass. with the U. S. 
Geological Survey as an expert in water 
power development. He was an Associate 


Member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 


While at Vermont, Khachadoorian did not 
devote himself exclusively to his engineering 
studies. Showing a lively interest in the mil- 
itary, he participated for two years in the 
Regular Military Science and Tactics course 
there, being finally commissioned a Ist Lieu- 
tenant in the E.R.C. With the opening of the 
war, he entered into active service, being de- 
tailed as an Inspecting Officer of Engineer 
Materials for the Office of the Director Gen- 
eral of the Military Railways, in Washing- 
ton. Subsequently transferred to the 55th 
Railroad Engineers, he served as Command- 
ing Officer of Co. “C” during the organiza- 
tion of his regiment. Lt. Khachadoorian went 
overseas to France in charge of 500 Italian 
labor troops, in which capacity he directed 
the building of warehouses, railways, etc. He 
saw active service with the 6th Engineer 
Regiment, 3rd U. S. Infantry Division (Sept. 
to Nov. 1918) at Meuse-Argonne, and then 
attended the Army Engineer School at Lan- 
gres. At the turn of the year, Khachadoorian 
was ordered to duty as a translator for the 
Peace Commission, and was from February 
to July, 1919, a member of the American in- 
telligence mission in the Trans-Caucasus. 
Upon his return to France, Khachadoorian 
was attached to the American Military Mis- 
sion to Armenia. 


Khachadoorian was especially anxious to 
be a member of the Armenian Mission in 
order that he “might make a first hand re- 
port of political conditions in the embryonic 
(Armenian) republic.”48 Of Khachadoorian, 
a writer in the Saturday Evening Post has 





(48) In “U.V.M. Notes” (Vol. 16, No. 4, Jan- 
uary, 1920, p. 2). This is No. 11 in the Capt. 
Khachadoorian Papers. 
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said: “... the peculiarly American attitude 
of Mr. Khachadoorian surprised me. Having 
been born in Cilicia, he is a hyphenated 
American, but he is about as one hundred 
per cent as any foreign-born American ever 
gets to be. He got his excellent education 
in the United States and as a civil engineer 
has assisted in some important American 
building enterprises. He joined an engineers’ 
corps and went to war as an American, and 
when the war was over he was sent at his 
own request as an interpreter with the 
American Mission that was to deal with 
the future of his people. He intended to give 
up the dreams of success and a comfortable 
life in the United States and devote himself 
to the economic development of the new 
state of Armenia. He thought that in view 
of the fact that his people were beggars at 
America’s gates, imploring the American 
people to give and give and keep on giving 
for their present and future benefit, it be- 
hooved all right-minded Armenian-Ameri- 
cans to give also and to the limit of their 
ability. That seemed to me to be the right 
spirit.” 49 

Khachadoorian’s tireless efforts to ensure 
the success of the American Mission to Ar- 
menia did not go unnoticed by his superiors. 
In a letter received by Dean Votey of the 
University of Vermont, a “Lieutenant 


Colonel”, otherwise unidentified, who was 
with the Armenian Mission, had this to say 
relative to Khachadoorian: “I have been as- 
sociated for the last three months with one 
of your products and one of your friends in 
the person of First Lieutenant of Engineers 
H. H. Khachadoorian . . . I took to Lieuten- 
ant Khachadoorian at once by reason of 
his straight-forwardness and good-will, and 





(49) “U.V.M. Notes” (Vol. 16, No. 4, January 
1920, p. 2) carries this quotation bodily, and iden- 
tifies a Mrs. Eleanor Franklin Egan as the author. 
It neglects, hr -vever, to mention specifically the 
issue of Satevepost in which the article appears. 
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the first impression has been deepened by 
association and the knowledge I gained of 
his character and ability. The Lieutenant’s 
capacity for turning out work is surprising. 
Practically every really difficult job that had 
to be done, he had to take a hand in, and 
he returned ‘with the goods’ in a way which 
tickled the vanity of his pristine pedagogue. 
These jobs included quite a range, such as 
building up population tables, designing 
bridges and railroads, conferring with Ar- 
menians, Turks, Russians, etc.”5° 

Gen. Harbord himself paid high tribute 
to Lt. Khachadoorian in a letter written on 
board ship while returning to the United 
States. Dated November 9th, 1919, it is 
addressed to Khachadoorian: “Before we 
separate,” wrote Gen. Harbord, “I wish to 
go on record with my appreciation of your 
service with the American Military Mission 
to Armenia. You were recommended to me 
as a suitable officer for the Mission soon af- 
ter the President’s order brought it into ex- 
istence. You joined us at Paris, accompanied 
us via Brest to Constantinople, and then 
after the railroad journey to Mardin, were 
a member of the party which travelled by 
motor car from Marzdin via Diabekr, Ghar- 
put, Malatia, Sivas, Erzerum, Kars and Eri- 
van to Tiflis; thence to Baku and Batum and 
then back to France. Your knowledge of the 
several languages spoken in Turkey and the 
Trans-Caucasus; your knowledge of the peo- 
ple and their customs were invaluable to us. 
Your untiring industry and irivariable will- 
ingness to do well any duty given you were 
of very great service to the Mission, not to 
mention your great technical knowledge as 
a civil engineer. I desire you to know that 
you enjoy the respect, esteem and friendship 
of every other member of the Mission, and 
that we consider you to have contributed 
very materially to anything that may have 





(50) Ibid. “U.V.M. Notes” does not identify 
the “Lt. Col.” writer. The letter is also mentioned 
in the Dean Votey letter (see footnote 46, this 
article, this issue). 





been accomplished by us... 751 
* # # 

Enlisted men of the Mission held a variety 
of jobs, most of which were concerned with 
the physical operation of the Mission. Bn. 
Sgt. Maj. Aram Kojassar, Sgt. Dick Ohan- 
essian, and Pvt. Dicran Serijanian served 
the Mission as interpreters, while other 
soldiers drove the equipment of the Mission, 
did the cooking, serviced the vehicles, were 
photographers and draftsmen. 

When the Mission arrived in Constantin- 
ople, it was joined by Major Haig Sheker- 
jian,52 an American of Armenian birth, 
who became a regular member of the Mis- 
sion. 

A better qualified group of men to serve 
on such a vastly important Mission could 
not have been selected. With thorough 
soldierly precision, Gen. Harbord had 
brought to his aid technicians and experts 
whose talents and bents could best help 
him deliver to Washington his findings on 
the question of an American Mandate in 
Armenia. 

And while the Mission waited to board 
ship for the Near East, it briefed itself 
thoroughly on the problems of that section 
of the world. In the next installment of this 
article, reports rendered available to Mis- 
sion members will be scanned. 

(To be continued) 





(51) “Letter of Maj. Gen. J. G. Harbord to Ist Lt. 
H. H. Khachadoorian,” No. 12 in the Capt. Khac- 
hadoorian Papers.—Later promoted to Captain, 
Khachadoorian reentered civilian life and enjoyed 
a useful career in his chosen engineering field. He 
served as Chief Engineer of the New York City 
Water Department. In 1924, he became Divisional 
Engineer of Water Supply in Springfield, Mass., 
and as such designed the Springfield Reservoir and 
Dam. He retired from that position in 1943, and 
died Jan. 13, 1946. (See “The Hairenik Weekly,” 
Jan. 17, 1946.) Captain Hatch retained an interest 
in Armenian patriotic affairs, being a member of 
the Armenian National Committee, of N. Y. 

(52) Now Brigadier General (retired). Gen. 
Shekerjian was C.O. of Camp Sibert during World 
War II, and possesses a brilliant record im the 
military. He is currently the European representa- 
tive of the American National Committee to Aid 
Homeless Armenians (ANCHA). 
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Part V --- Conclusion 
By REUBEN DARBINIAN 


46. 


Armenian Soldiers 

The Bolsheviks were so close to us, scarce- 
ly 12 versts away, that we could hear the 
roar of their cannon. The atmosphere was 
tense, and the peril imminent. It was neces- 
sary to leave the place at once. But how? 

Finally, by noontime, we succeeded in 
getting hold of our tickets and boarded the 
train, but at the very next station we had 
to transfer to another train headed for the 
south which was already jammed with pan- 
icky travelers. People were fighting with 
their fists to be the first to get in. In des- 
pair, I took our luggage to the waiting room 
for second class passengers, and asking my 
wife to keep watch, I rushed out to the 
platform to see what I could do. Just then 
I met Ivan Grigoritch who, like me, was 
looking for a way out. 

—Look, he said to me,—those three sol- 
diers standing there. By their looks they 
should be Armenians. Speak to them, who 
knows? They may help us. 

Instantly I fell in with them and dis- 
covered that they were really Armenians, 
headed for Poltava. They were very glad 
seeing one of their compatriots and promised 
to help us. One of them who was an officer, 
accompanied by the other two, approached 
a wagon, and waving his whip, ordered: 

—Quick, out with you all; that wagon is 
for the soldiers. 

The crowd inside the wagon scrambled 
out like terrorized sheep, shouting: “They 
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are Cossacks, Cossacks, we’ve got to get 
out.” 

At first we naively thought the Armenian 
soldiers were clearing the wagon because 
they needed it for the soldiers, but when we 
were settled, and our three deliverers en- 
sconced themselves comfortably in a corner, 
I knew that we would have no other com- 
pany. 

—Why did you clear them all out, I asked 
the soldiers,—for only six of us? Have you 
no conscience? Have you no pity for those 
poor people? 

—Don’t mind them,—the soldiers replied, 
—they can take care of themselves. We 
are tired and need rest. We cannot rest in 
a crowd, We are returning from a recon- 
noitering mission. 

It was late in the night, and although | 
was exceedingly tired, I could not sleep a 
wink from the noise of the train and the 
incessant conversation of our soldiers. Re- 
luctantly, I listened to their stories of bat- 
tles and their feats. They hailed from the 
villages of Nakhitchevan, and apparently 


they had no idea of what was going on 
around them, why they were fighting, why | 


they were shedding blood. I gathered from 
their conversation that an entire Armenian 
regiment was fighting with Denikin’s army. 

Finally I succumbed to sleep. When | 
woke up, our train had come to a stop and 
the Armenian soldiers were gone. I clamber- 
ed out into the station building, and upon 
inquiry, I discovered that we would have 
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to change trains here. Finally, I located the 
Armenian soldiers, sitting in a corner, drink- 
ing tea. They had with them an Armenian 
merchant who was recounting with anima- 
tion what promises the President of the 
United States Woodrow Wilson had made 
to the Armenian people, what promises Ger- 
ard had made, how the British had return- 
ed Kars and Old Nackhitchevan to the 
Armenians, how Nubar Pasha had demand- 
ed the whole of Cilicia for the Armenians, 
and how the Americans were supporting that 
demand. The eyes of the Armenian soldiers 
were lit with boundless joy. It seemed some- 
thing was stirred in them, something noble 
and sublime, which gave a different, a more 
attractive expression to their faces. They 
helped us board another wagon. It was a 
freight train, loaded with mangled and dirty 
commodities. It was apparent that they 
had been loaded with cattle, and no one 
had taken the pains of cleaning the wagons. 


47. 
Mass Flight and Semi-anarchy 


The further we advanced the greater was 
the multitude at the stations. In many 
places where we stopped, there was no civil 
authority, while the military authorities 
were more interested in looting and pleas- 
ure seeking, rather than in establishing the 
order and caring for the cleanliness of the 
town. Although tickets were sold at the sta- 
tions, few felt the need of purchasing them. 
The greater part of the travelers preferred 
the cheaper way by bribing the conductors, 
and in many cases, actually bargaining with 
them. Not a few of them would neither buy 
tickets nor bribe the conductors. This often 
resulted in fights in which the passengers 
invariably came out the victors, because the 
conductors had no way of forcing them out 
of the wagons. 

The entire route along which we traveled 
was in a state of semi-anarchy. While the 
Volunteer Army advanced victoriously, its 





flanks and rear were always unorganized and 
unprotected. People acted at will, and es- 
pecially those who wore military uniforms. 
These were wont to occupy whole wagons, 
driving out the passengers, and filling the 
wagons with their loot. 


There was a rich crop of racketeers and 
black marketeers. The stage had been clear- 
ed of the Jews, but their place was taken 
by the Greeks and the Armenians. Every 
one was trying to get rich quick, regardless 
of the means. No holds were barred. Men 
could do anything with impunity. The only 
ones who were punished were the poor Jews 
who were ruthlessly kicked out of the wag- 
ons, even during the flight of the train. 

We arrived in Poltava. Here, the sta- 
tion was something indescribable, jammed 
all around with a multitude of travelers 
which numbered in thousands, all of them 
stretched on the ground, or sitting on their 
luggage. One had to trample on men and 
objects in order to move. Terror and des- 
pair seized us as we clambered out of the 
wagon and saw the vast multitude which, 
like us, was waiting for the southbound 
train. With arduous effort, we cut our way 
through the crowd to the waiting room of 
second class passengers and set down our 
luggage. My wife sat on a suit case while 
I kept standing. After making inquiries 
finally I learned that there would be a 
southbound (Lozovaya) train at 3 o'clock 
in the night, but boarding it was out of the 
question for us. The platform was already 
crowded with early comers. Besides, many 
of them had stronger fists, and more money 
than we had. 

Exhausted with fatigue, I leaned against 
the wall, my eyes closed, and was almost 
asleep when suddenly I heard my wife’s 
voice. Turning to her, I saw that she was 
speaking with an unknown officer. 

—You mean to tell me that you know 
us?—my wife was asking. 

—yYes, Madam, I know you very well. I 
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hail from Baku. My name is X. You may 
have heard of me. And I know your hus- 
band very well, although from a distance. 


When he saw me opening my eyes, he 
greeted me by my family name. His face 
looked familiar to me but I could not re- 
call where I had seen him before. Finally I 
remembered that he was a wealthy merchant 
of Baku, now an officer of the Volunteer 
Army. He was headed for Crimea to buy 
horses. Seeing our desperate situation, he 
expressed willingness to help us, and in- 
stantly calling his aide, he issued orders, 
himself following after. After half an hour, 
he returned and told us to follow him. He 
stopped in front of a box car which bore a 
chalk inscription which read: “FOR OF- 
FICERS.” His aide was standing guard, 
forbidding any one to enter the wagon. 

The officer and his aide helped us mount 
the wagon and carry in our luggage. A mo- 
ment later we were joined by another Rus- 
sian officer, his aide, and the wife of a gen- 
eral who was going to the Crimea to re- 
join her husband. Outside, the milling 
throng was in a flurry. Every one was madly 
fighting to get a foothold, inside the wagon, 
on the steps, or even on the top. 


Finally, our train somehow started to 
move. When at the next station I stepped 
out of the wagon for a moment, I saw 
that half of the wagons were marked: “FOR 
OFFICERS.” Later I learned that the of- 
ficers were using the wagons to transport 
their loot. Each officer had seized a wagon 
of his own to carry off whatever he wanted 
—goods and men. 


Our wagon was shattered in three spots 
and full of holes, exposing the inmates to 
the cold draft. We could not sleep from the 
cold. The Armenian officer, who was the 
last to join us, and who was accompanied 
by a Russian young lady, began to tell fun- 
ny stories to amuse us, but we were too 
tired to listen to him. We spent the whole 
night half awake, half asleep. 


In the morning I noticed a number of new 
faces in our car, two of whom definitely were 
Jews. They were seated behind the Russian 
officer, whispering something into his ear, 
The officer apparently was amused at them 
who thought they had pulled the wool over 
his eyes. At the next station the officer 
kicked them out. Later we learned that, al- 
though they had succeeded in entering an- 
other wagon, they had been thrown out dur- 
ing the flight. 

The stations were loaded with an unex- 
pected abundance of provisions of every 
kind, but the crowd of the passengers was so 
great that, the minute the train stopped, 
they would rush out, and in five minutes 
the entire supply disappeared. Comparative. 
ly speaking, prices were reasonable so, des- 
pite our limited means, we never went 
hungry. 

The station of Lozovaya, which was an 
important junction, was even more chaotic 
than Poltava. There were fresh rumors that 
the notorious bandit Makhno had launched 
some major aggressive operations against 
General Denikin, had occupied a number 
of places, and had cut off the railway line to 
Crimea. What was most disturbing of all, 
according to rumors, Makhno had also oc- 
cupied Alexandrovsk whither was headed 
Ivan Grigorich. Fortunately, he met an old 
friend of his who at the moment was as- 
sistant to the Station Master of Lozovaya. 
The latter persuaded him to stay with him 
and wait a while. He had secret information 
that Denikin was sending a large force 
against Makhno and that the City of Al 
exandrovsk would soon be cleared of the 
bandits. Here, we parted with Ivan Gri- 
gorich in deep sorrow. 


Due to the great number of trains at Lo- 
zavaya, as well as the regularity of service, 
we had no difficulty in finding a place in the 
wagons. However, at Nikitovka, we were 
obliged to wait a whole day for the next 
train. Fortunately, the market place here 
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was filled with goods, and our one-day 
stay was no hardship to us at all. 


48. 


I Rejoin My Loved Ones 


Finally, on the eighth day from our de- 
parture from Crolevetz, we arrived in Ros- 
tov. Here, transportation was more regular, 
with even express train service, although one 
had to wait in line for days before he could 
purchase his ticket, only to set out a week 
later. Here too, the station presented the 
same crowded spectacle, serving at once as 
station, hotel, hospital, and center of every 
imaginable need. 

My wife had to stay in Rostov for a while 
to visit her son who lived with his grand- 
mother, while I was to set out at once for 
our home in Yekaterinodar (now Krasno- 
dar). Fearful that my fast-dwindling funds 
would not last long enough if I were to wait 
for my turn to get a ticket, I made a short 
cut by bribing the conductor and secured 
passage on the express to Vladikavkas. By 
pure accident, I was thrown into a coupe 
which was occupied by three important rail- 
way Officials. They had brought along with 
them a goodly supply of Cognac, wine, sea- 
soned beef, fish, sausages, caviar, and sim- 
ilar delectable foodstuffs. In the same coupe 
were two beautiful young women, one an 
Armenian, the other a Russian. 

The Armenian lady thought I looked very 
much like Mr. X and wanted to know if I 
was not really he, and thus we struck up an 
acquaintance. When my companions learned 
that I came from Moscow, they were in- 
tensely interested and showered me with 
questions. Finally, our companions invited 
the two ladies and me to join them in their 
repast, which naturally we did not refuse. 

When our feast was over it was already 
dark. There were no lights in the train. The 
surrounding darkness, the tirednegs, the 
wine, and the rattle of the train finally took 
their toll, and before I knew it, I was sound 





asleep. When I woke up, we were nearing 
Kavkaskaya. We had long since left behind 
the Station of Tikhoretzkaya where I want- 
ed to get off. I jumped to my feet and re- 
proached my companions for not having no- 
tified me, but they said I looked so tired they 
had not had the heart to wake me up. 


I gathered my belongings and got off 
as soon as the train stopped. At the station 
I found out the next train for Yekaterinodar 
would leave the next day, at 7 in the even- 
ing. | was hanging on to my last rubles and 
could not possibly have lasted another day, 
if I were to set aside the price of my ticket. 
Fortunately, I met an Armenian from Ar- 
mavir who likewise was headed for my des- 
tination, and who told me there would be a 
freight train in two hours. The two of us 
went to see the engineer who agreed to take 
us along for 20 rubles each, but the freighter 
did not leave until after three hours. 


Besides the two of us, there were two 
other passengers in the locomotive. The en- 
gineer kept complaining to us about his 
meager wages, scarcely enough for the basic 
necessities of life, a condition which had 
forced him to smuggle passengers in his loco- 
motive. His repeated demands for a raise, 
he said, had gone unheeded by the railway 
authorities, on the other hand, they could 
not very well strike, for fear of being shot 
as Bolshevik saboteurs. But I was too tired 
and sleepy to listen to his complaints. 


At last, at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
we arrived at Yekaterinodar. I found my 
mother, brothers, and sisters hearty and 
hale, who looked upon my unexpected ap- 
pearance as something of a miracle, having 
long since given me up for lost. My mother 
was sheltering in her home an Armenian 
refugee family from Akhalkalak, 1918 es- 
capees from the Turkish invasion. It was 
here that, for the first time I heard the tra- 
gedy of Akhalkalak. Deported wholesale, 
half of them having perished from the cold, 
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famine, and disease on the way, Akhalkalak 
had been drained of all Armenians for a 
whole year, and only recently the remnants 
were making an effort to return to their 
former homes. I also learned the inhuman 
treatment which the Georgian government 
had meted to them. Apparently, the Geor- 
gians had wanted to profit from the situa- 
tion, by filling the region with Georgians. 


49. 


The Independence Movement of Kouban 


In those days Yekaterinodar was the cap- 
ital of Kouban “Republic,” with the Rada 
(Parliament) of the Cossacks, and the gov- 
ernment which was no: on friendly terms 
with Denikin’s government in Taganrog. The 
people of Kouban pursued a “Ukrainian or- 
ientation”, aspiring to their independence. In 
their political, social, and economic ideas, 
they were more democratically inclined than 
the Denikinians. 

General Denikin, who was a Russian im- 
perialist, and who in reality aspired to re- 
store Tsarist Russia to its former entirety, 
naturally was hostile to the idea of an in- 
dependent Kouban. And although ostensibly 
the Kouban forces were under General Den- 
ikin’s command, waging the fight against the 
Bolsheviks in unison with the Volunteer 
Army, nevertheless there was an undercur- 
rent of silent, fratricidal warfare between the 
two. Kouban actually was sabotaging the ef- 
forts of Denikin, which sabotage had been 
intensified into an outright political and ec- 
onomic struggle in the month of October 
when I arrived in the city. Denying recruits 
to Denikin’s army, Kouban was striving to 
organize her own army under her own com- 
manders. And although they did not aban- 
don the fight against the Bolsheviks, 
they wanted to operate as an independent 
ally, and not as subjects of Denikin. 

Denikin’s agents had killed the Kouban 
Parliament’s president Riaboval, universally 
loved by the people. The details of the as- 
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sassination left no doubt as to the real au- 
thors of the crime, And this thing had 
riled the Cossacks of Kouban against Deni- 
kin. Neither the intellectuals nor the common 
people trusted or sympathized with Deni- 
kin’s government. They justly argued: 


—If Denikin today fights the defenders of 
Kouban’s freedom with treasonable and de- 
ceitful means, what guarantee have we that 
he will do no different if tomorrow he em- 
erges victorious? There is no doubt that he 
will destroy the last vestiges of their free- 
dom. 

Denikin plainly was resolved to make, 
once and for all, an end of Kouban’s “re- 
volt”, as he characterized the independence 
movement. With this aim, he had dispatched 
two loyal regiments to a little village 5 versts 
from Yekaterinodar, ostensibly for a rest. 
And one beautiful day in November, as the 
Rada of Kouban opened for the usual order 
of business, the two regiments suddenly sur- 
rounded the city, and laid seige to the rail- 
way station, the Main Street called Kra- 
snaya, and even the Rada. Next thing, the 
commander of the two regiments, General 
Pokrovsky, at the head of about one hun- 
dred horsemen, marches on the Rada, and 
in the name of General Denikin, issues his 
ultimatum, demanding the surrender of 
those deputies who championed Kouban’s 
independence. His demands were complied 
with, and the deputies forthwith confined 
in jail. The same day, deputy Kouloubakhov, 
one of the staunchest champions of indep- 
endence, a member of Kouban’s Delegation 
in exile which had signed the declaration of 
Kouban’s independence, was hanged on the 
public square of Yekaterinodar. 


The people were afraid the rest of the 
deputies would share the same tragic fate, 
and public indignation was so intense that 
there was fear of an actual revolt. So tense 
was the situation that General Denikin was 
afraid to harm the rémaining deputies, and 
instead, he sentenced them to exile. This 
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“peaceful” revolution opened the eyes of 
the people, and had a fateful effect upon the 
Kouban forces fighting against the Bolshe- 
viks who, a few weeks later, cleared the 
front before the Bolshevik armies, and fled 
to their villages pell mell. 

This explains why the freedom-loving in- 
tellectuals, as well as the common people 
were not so carried away by Denikin’s mil- 
itary successes, not only because the Gen- 
eral was opposed to Kouban’s independence, 
but because the attitude of his government 
in regard to political, social, and economic 
issues, was decidedly reactionary. The opin- 
ion prevailed that Denikin wanted to restore 
the Tsarist regime, with the arbitrary power 
of the police, the landlord, and the clergy. In 
fact, the old whip of Tsarist days was al- 
ready in evidence, as the best means of cow- 
ing the peasant and the city dweller into 
abject submission. 


50. 


Anti-Bolshevik Forces and the People 


In Yekaterinodar I could plainly see that 
the anti-Bolshevik front was far from being 
a harmonious whole. The Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries, the Social Democrat Mensheviks, 
the Cadets (Constitutional Democrats), and 
the more rightist factions were united not 
necessarily around a general program of so- 
cial, economic and political reforms, but they 
were banded together from their common 
hatred of the Bolsheviks. They had a com- 
mon agreement to fight only against the Bol- 
sheviks. As regards all other issues, they 
were fiercely at variance with one another. 
Due to the lack of a common ideal, there 
had evolved an extraordinary state of af- 
fairs in which the former generals and of- 
ficers of the Tsarist regime, the government 
functionaries, and the businessmen were all 
busy with their selfish interests, rather than 
with the pursuit of high aims and ideals. In 
their old Tsarist mentality, with their des- 
potic and forcible measures, they repelled 





their best allies against Bolshevism,—the 
peasantry, the workingmen, the intellectuals, 
and the other liberal, socialist, and dem- 
ocratic elements. 


Under the circumstance, it was no wonder 
that the sabotage gradually reached formid- 
able proportions. The number of the de- 
serters reached into hundreds and thousands, 
who organized themselves into the so-called 
“green” army, in order to avoid taking part 
in the civil war. The peasants sabotaged by 
cutting off their bread to the government or 
the army. The provincial and city authori- 
ties, and the railway employees, sabotaged 
the government. The same was true of the 
Socialist Revolutionaries, the Social Demo- 
crats, and the Constitutional Democrats. 
And finally, there were the intellectuals and 
the middle classes in the cities, who were lit- 
erally squeezed in the fight between the local 
authorities and the government. They creat- 
ed obstacles in every field, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural. Abhoring the Bolshe- 
viks, they were no less hateful of Denikin’s 
government whose final victory they dread- 
ed, because in it they saw the restoration 
of the Tsarist order. 


Psychologically, Denikin’s government 
naturally could not last long, nor his final 
victory be desirable for the people. 
The Volunteer Army accomplished superb 
feats of heroism, the like of which is seldom 
seen in the history of nations; there were 
countless superhuman sacrifices in the ef- 
fort to defeat the Bolsheviks on all fronts. 
But behind the army there was the stench 
of a corpse. There was ruin, dissolution, rot- 
ting, and despair. The spirit of ruin was 
rampant. Even the cream of the intellectuals 
were infected with apathy; they did not care 
which way the war ended. There was a gen- 
eral sense of weariness among the people 
in all things. Every one wanted to crawl 
into a corner and forget the whole thing. 


Denikin’s government apparently was 
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aware of the situation, but it tried to fight 
off this wave of general indifference and 
despair with the bloody fist, something which 
it could successfully have accomplished had 
it remained true to the liberal and democra- 
tic principles of the February Revolution. On 
the contrary, it showed obvious tendencies of 
restoring the Tsarist regime, and in so do- 
ing, it blindly drove the people into the lap 
of the Bolsheviks who were clever enough 
to exploit the situation with their catchy and 
attractive revolutionary slogans. 


At the request of my friends I decided to 
give a public lecture on Bolshevism and the 
Bolshevik world. Having newly arrived 
from Moscow, I expected a large turn out 
of curious hearers, but I was surprised see- 
ing very few present, most of whom were Ar- 
menians from Yekaterinodar. Apparently, 
the people did not care much about the is- 
sues affecting the Bolsheviks, even if they 
were life and death questions in those days. 

After my lecture, two Armenian young 
ladies came to me and rebuked me, saying, 
“Aren’t you ashamed to spread such lies 
about the Bolsheviks?” 

—The truth, however,—I replied,—is far 
more formidable than those “lies” which I 
told you. You have never seen the Bolshevik 
government in action, and therefore you are 
loath to believe. You do well to go there, 
live there, and see it with your own eyes. 
If you do, you too will dread the Bolshevik 
rule. What I have told you is no lie, but 
unfortunately the bitter truth. 


—No, we cannot believe you,—they pro- 
tested,—nor can any one else believe you. 

It was a curious fact that the farther away 
I ran from the Bolsheviks, the stronger was 
the disbelief and skepticism which I en- 
countered in my listeners. Although the 
papers were full of accurate descriptions of 
Bolshevik actions, apparently the people did 
not read them, or would not believe them. 
True, there had been a Bolshevik govern- 
ment in Kouban, but that regime had been 
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short lived, scarcely enough to give an ade. 
quate picture of their revolting character. 

We should not fail to, mention here that 
Denikin’s men, like the Bolsheviks, gave ex- 
aggerated and distorted accounts about their 
antagonists, but no one believed them. With- 
in the Bolshevik sphere, the people took with 
a grain of salt every bit of news which 
was released by Bolshevik sources, beliey- 
ing on the contrary, word for word, every 
bit of news from Denikin sources. Conver- 
sely, within the region dominated by Den- 
ikin, the exact opposite was true. In both 
camps, the press was controlled, and openly 
served as an instrument of political warfare. 
Lies of all sorts about the enemy were per- 
missible, just so it harmed the enemy. On 
the contrary, no truth was tolerated which 
might rebound to the enemy’s advantage. In 
short, the free, independent, and unbiased 
word was subject to persecution, with the 
result that, when occasionally or by accident 
the truth was told, again the people would 
not believe it. 


51. 


Bribery, The Beauty of Rostov, the Role 
Of the Armenians, and Novorossiysk 
As in Don, one of the principal causes of 

public discontent was the excessive recourse 

to bribery which had attained to egregeous 
proportions. Many already recalled longing- 
ly the good old Tsarist days, despite the fact 
that Tsarist officials had been no angels when 
it came to accepting bribes. And how could 
they resist yearning for the olden days as 
at every step they were confronted by these 
corrupt officials all the way from the subor- 
dinate to the highest, from members of the 

Regional Assembly to the newly-appointed 

ministers. 


No step could be taken without bribing 
some one. The countless government edicts 
and laws which invariably restricted the peo- 
ple’s free activity, suddenly were converted 
into fresh sources of revenue at the hands 
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of secondary or top ranking officials. He 
who could offer the largest bribes could do 
almost anything. Curiously enough, bribes 
were not confined solely to the civil author- 
ities, but they were practiced by the mili- 
tary, beginning with the most obscure to 
the top ranking generals. The Russian in- 
telligentzia which only yesterday astounded 
the world with its clean, unselfish idealism, 
likewise had turned profit-seeking, swind- 
ling, selfish bribemongers. There was dis- 
integration of the old moral foundation in 
all the strata of the people. The old sancti- 
ties had vanished, with nothing new to take 
their place. The only thing to do was to 
keep one’s head in this stormy sea. 

Rostov, which formerly was an obscure 
provincial town, during Denikin’s rule had 
been converted into a large and beautiful 
metropolis. Compared with Moscow, now 
impoverished, drained and stripped of its 
former glamor, Rostov struck the eye with 
its full storehouses, its spacious department 
stores and shops, its swank clubs, restau- 
rants, theaters, and motion picture houses, 
with its endless choral and musical concerts. 
Noticeable was likewise the life in the crowd- 
ed street, the select class of people, the beau- 
tiful, well<dressed women and the men, 
something which long since had disappeared 
in Moscow. 

In those days the City of Rostov was the 
center of metropolitan papers, magazines, 
and books. Here you met the foremost 
representatives of Russian culture—noted 
writers, artists, scientists. Life rode on the 
crest of abundance and luxury. When you 
stepped into the Street of Great Sadovaya, 
you felt as if you were on Nevsky Prospect 
of olden Petersburg, or the Tverskaya of 
Tsarist days in Moscow. 

In the region of Don, the tendency to 
secede from the Russian government was 
incomparably weaker than among the Cos- 
sacks of Kouban. Don was more closely at- 
tached to Moscow because here the Cossacks 
in great part were Veliko Russians (great- 
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Russian), while the Cossacks of Kouban 
were of Ukrainian origin. In Don, aside 
from a small number of Armenians, there 
were no foreigners who might support a 
separatist movement, as were the populous 
Circassians of Kouban. Another important 
factor was the fact that Denikin’s govern- 
ment was quartered in Taganrog, a city 
very close to the heart of Don. Finally, the 
geographic position of Don was unfavorable 
to a separatist movement, and the Cossacks 
of Don were devoted to the idea of “Great 
Russia.” 

It should also be noted that, within Den- 
ikin’s domain, the condition of the Armen- 
ians was better than good. One reason for 
this was that, with the persecution of. the 
Jews, and their elimination from business 
life, the field was left almost entirely to the 
Armenians. And they made the most of it, 
not only the residents, but those immigrants 
who during the war had flocked into north- 
ern Caucasus and southern Russia, and who 
for a long time had subsisted on govern- 
ment or public doles. And now most of them 
were engaged in business and black market 
operations, and had amassed immense 
wealth. The Armenians dominated the ec- 
onomic life from Rostov to Yekaterinodar, 
as far as Novorossiysk. In addition, they con- 
trolled the commerce with Istanbul and 
abroad. All the railway stations and the 
trains were filled with Armenians. The Ar- 
menian language was so prevalent in this 
region that one sometimes thought this was 
not Russia, but Armenia. 

The chief center of black marketing was 
Novorossiysk which, as a seaport, offered 
all kinds of opportunities for dealings with 
Transcaucasia, Istanbul, and generally 
abroad. Here were stored up huge quantities 
of supplies. New shops and new stores. Deal- 
ers in black market from all corners had 
flocked here, and after a short trip to Is- 
tanbul and back, they had made fortunes. 
Conversely, Armenian merchants of Istan- 
bul established their local branches in the 
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region. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
living in Novorossiysk cost three times as 
much as in Yekaterinodar or Rostov. The 
restaurants did a thriving business, and 
the gambling houses made a killing. 


Numerous merchant ships shuttled back 
and forth in every direction, but no passen- 
ger ships. The only exception was the former 
Austrian line Lloyd, now Italian, which ser- 
viced a ship, half passenger half freight, to 
Batum. To travel abroad, aside from a pass- 
port, one had to get special permission from 
the Intelligence Service. We were obliged to 
advance the date of our departure from Yek- 
aterinodar to make sure of this special 
permission. Meanwhile, our route had been 
endangered in two points. The so-called 
“Green armies” which consisted of deserters, 
continued their depredations on villages and 
towns, cutting off the railway lines, and 
keeping the people, as well as the govern- 
ment, under constant terror. Even an impor- 
tant center like Novorossiysk was obliged 
to endure the wanton actions of this “green 
army” which operated within 15 to 20 versts 
of the city, and frequently ventured as 
far as the outskirts of the city, terrorizing 
the people. 


On the day of our arrival in the city, at 
7 o'clock in the evening, as we stepped 
out in to the street with two acquaintances, 
we suddenly heard shots and a great com- 
motion in a restaurant called “Bear”. It 
was the doing of the “Greens,” but fortun- 
ately, it did not last long. Every day at 
nightfall the city was in a nervous state 
from the frequent attacks of the Greens from 
Gelendjik and Anapa. Fusilades inside and 
outside the city were such a common occur- 
ance that, after a while, the people got used 
to it and went about their business as if 
nothing was happening. Like Rostov, the 
City of Novorossiysk was unrecognizable. 
Tens of thousands from all parts of Russia, 
driven by various motives, had flocked into 
the city, multiplying its population. It was 
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difficult to find a corner in which to sleep, 
to say nothing of finding a room in a hotel, 
A newly-arrived stranger, if he had no 
friends or acquaintances, was obliged to 
spend the night out in the open. 

We, too, would have been in the same 
fix were it not for my very good freind Yer- 
vand, who had joined us in Yekaterinodar 
to accompany us as far as Erivan. He told 
us he knew a family from Trebizond who 
might give us shelter, and we immediately 
set out for the place. They had two small 
rooms which at the time was occupied by 
a poor family of four. I must record here, 
that at Yekaterinodar, an Armenian military 
physician had joined our company. After a 
brief vacation, he was returning to his old 
job at the hospital of Dilijan, Armenia. That 
raised our number to four. However, our 
compatriots of Trebizond, despite their lim- 
ited space, and true to Armenian hospitality, 
would not refuse us. Moreover, they even 
gave us their beds, while themselves sleeping 
in the kitchen. We stayed there a few days, 
until we obtained our permit and until the 
arrival of our ship. 


52. 


A Discussion With Two Russian 
Intellectuals 

During our stay with the Trebizond fam- 
ily, we had an interesting talk with an old 
Russian doctor and his daughter who a year 
before had been forced to leave Georgia and 
settle in this city. A resident of Tiflis for 
years, during the war, the doctor had served 
in the army as military physician, and after 
the declaration of Georgia’s independence, 
he had moved to Novirossiysk. He was a be- 
spectacled, amiable old man, tall, with a 
broad nose, an attractive face, and a long 
white beard. Although he considered himself 
a Socialist Revolutionary, he was a rabid 
Jew hater, the like of whom I had seldom 
seen. 

But, more than the Jews, he hated the 
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Georgians, an unusual thing in Russian in- 
tellectuals. He could never speak about in- 
dependent Georgia without agitation; rid- 
iculed, and swore at everything Georgian. He 
would recount the persecutions to which the 
Russians had been subjected at the hands 
of the Georgians after the declaration of 
their independence, including himself and 
his daughter. He said to me in conclusion: 


—We shall never, never forget all this. 
The villains think they will be able to hang 
on to their rickety independence. But Great 
Russia is not dead yet; she will return, and 
when she does return, let the crickets trem- 
ble. Independence? What independence? 
Yesterday’s slaves want to become masters 
today. We will show them what it means to 
secede from Russia and to persecute the 
Russians. 


Hearing these hateful and \threatening 
words, I reluctantly thought: “It seems this 
man is filled with just as much hatred 
against the Armenians and their indepen- 
dence, and only our presence prevents him 
from giving vent to his feelings.” 


—And what do you think of the Ar- 


menians? I asked him. 


—The Armenians are not like the Geor- 
gians. If the Armenians have seceded from 
Russia, it was not because they wanted to, 
but because they were in a desperate situa- 
tion. We are confident that the Armenians 
are with us at heart, and are now impatiently 
waiting for the hour when again they will 
unite with Mother Russia. The Armenians 
are a descreet and grateful people; they have 
not forgotten the beneficence of the Rus- 
sians as did the Georgians. Just compare 
the attitude of the Armenians toward the 
Russians with that of the Georgians. While 
the Georgians drove out all the Russians 
from their state institutions and forced their 
language, the Armenians on the contrary 
have retained all the Russians in office, have 
given shelter to persecuted Russians from 
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Georgia and Azerbaijan, have reinstated 
them in office, and have preserved the Rus- 
sian as the official language. Moreover, today 
the Russians are better off in Armenia than 
they are even in Russia proper. 

—But if the Armenians too defended their 
independence with the same tenacity as the 
Georgians, and declared their separation 
from Russia as final, your attitude will of 
course undergo a basic change, is it not so? 


—Of course. But the Armenians are op- 
posed to independence and will never wish 
to separate from Russia, because without 
the help of Russia the Armenians cannot 
live. Russia has been the only defender of 
the Armenians against the Turks who would 
not hesitate to exterminate the remainder, 
were it not for Russia’s help. The Armenians 
don’t need independence. I generally believe 
that small nations like you should not be 
independent. It is preferable to live under 
the protection of Great Russia. 


—But didn’t your Russia run away from 
the Caucasus, leaving the people defense- 
less, and especially the Armenians? What 
guarantee is there that the same thing will 
not be repeated in the future? Then again, 
Russia is ruined with internal fights and for 
a long time she will not be in a position to 
help us. Lastly, Russia has always aspired to 
assimilate the small nationalities, including 
us. To us, to defend our independence means 
to defend our very national existence. Why 
should we be the slaves of the foreigner 
forever, when we can fend for ourselves, and 
flourish and prosper in a free atmosphere, 
as is the urge of our national soul? Every 
nation, great or small, has a right to be in- 
dependent if it so wishes. Why should small 
nations be deprived of this sacred right? Is 
it solely because our masters of yesterday 
so wish? 


—But your people, which I know very 
well, wants no separation from Russia. Why 
do you necessarily want to separate them? 
There are very few Armenians who think 
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like you, a small faction of nationalist in- 
tellectuals. Nationalism is a superstition 
which should be cast aside. One must have 
a more enlightened and broader outlook 
about peoples. No good can come out of 
nationalism. 


—I am sorry that I cannot agree with you 
in this. Nationalism is a healthy and natural 
instinct and mentality, as healthy and na- 
tural as love is for the individual or the fam- 
ily. You Russians, who have made sure of 
your national existence and independence, 
cannot, and in a measure are unwilling to 
realize the aspirations of nations which are 
infinitely smaller and weaker than you. You 
are like the rich man who reproaches the 
poor for seeking a crumb. It is a true say- 
ing that the contented can never understand 
the feelings of the hungry. Moreover, you 
Russian inteliectuals are even more fanatical 
and narrow-minded nationalists. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you are reluctant to see nation- 
alities which only yesterday were under your 
domination have a free life today. It’s the 
mind of the Master which speaks in You, 
nothing else. 

Seeing that I was getting slowly worked 
up, my conversant suddenly changed the 
line of his reasoning, saying: 

—You are mistaken. We have never been 
opposed to the idea of your freedom, nor 
that of your neighbors. But you are incap- 
able of living an independent life because 
you and your neighbors are at perpetual 
enmity, a situation which will never give 
you any respite. Without outside interven- 
tion, you will be at each other’s throat all 
the time. Your own interests demand the 
presence of Russia in Transcaucasia; for 
the sake of your own peace and safety. 

—yYou seem to have forgotten the days of 
1905-06 when the Russian government broke 
that peace, and instigated the bloody intra- 
racial fights in Transcaucasia. 

—But keep in mind that it was the Tsarist 
government which did all that. The dem- 
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ocratic government which eventually will be 
installed in Russia will never run such a 
policy. 

—wNevertheless, you cannot deny that the 
preservation of the peace in Transcaucasia 
will not be the aim of Russian domination, 
no matter who is at the head of the govern- 
ment in Moscow. Russia is an imperialistic 
state and will always run an imperialistic 
policy, with its traditional motto of “Divide 
and rule.” Therefore, the problem is not 
one of regime, but of imperialism. You Rus- 
sian intellectuals must know once and for- 
ever that the peoples of Transcaucasia have 
come of age for the idea of a national inde- 
pendent existence, and they will never be- 
come reconciled with the foreigner’s yoke, 
no matter under what name. 

The Doctor’s daughter, who until then 
had sat silently, but who apparently had 
been listening to us with keen interest, sud- 
denly joined in the discussion, addressing 
her words to me: 


—But you, sir, forget the necessity of 
Russian culture in your interests. You have 
been brought up in the fiery furnace of 
Russia’s culture, and if you have made any 
progress to date, you are indebted for it to 
Russia’s culture. Your separation from Rus- 
sia, or your independence, if you please, will 
result in your reversion to barbarism. You 
cannot develop as a nation by yourselves. 
And your language is too crude to become 
the language of a state. 


—You will pardon me, Miss, but it is not 
our fault that you Russian intellectuals do 
not know us, nor want to know us. Who 
among you has ever been interested in Ar- 
menian national culture, literature, arts, and 
language? You have spent many years in 
Transcaucasia, but you have not even taken 
the pains of learning our language. In no 
other nation have I observed the pitiful 
scorn toward small subject races, as I have 
seen in the Russians. Idealistically, you are 
socialists, but in your essence you are noth- 
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ing but soured, intolerant nationalists. The 
Russian girl marries an Armenian youth, 
but always continues to scorn his language, 
his manners, his people; She ridicules every- 
thing which is Armenian. Were it not so, 
you would have known us better, and you 
would have found out that the Armenian is 
not inferior to the Russian in point of cul- 
ture and language. Armenian culture is more 
ancient than the Russian. Our poetry, the 
medieval period in particular, not only can 
hold its own with the Russian, but can suc- 
cessfully compete with the European. Our 
only misfortune is that, for centuries we have 
been without a national government, so we 
could have developed our culture and lan- 
guage in a safe and free setting. We have 
been oppressed by the Turks and the Per- 
sians, and we have been oppressed by the 
Russians. True, the Russians have not been 
as brutal toward us as the Turks, but they 
have suppressed our language, our schools, 
our national spirit and our culture, far more 
than the Turks. Leave us alone, and you will 
see what strides we will make in the fields of 
culture, economics, and science. 


—Permit me to say,—the young lady re- 
pliedi—that you greatly exaggerate your 
national virtues. Your intelligentzia does 
not love your language. Your cultured class 
is even ashamed of its Armenian origin. 
It is in vain that you blame us for scorning 
your language and national culture. Your 
own intellectuals are among the first to 
scorn and ridicule it, many of whom I know 
personally. It is you who have taught us to 
underestimate everything which is Armen- 
ian. You say in the Caucasus we are not in- 
terested with you and your language. But 
why blame us when your own people speak 
the Russian language? How, and whence can 
we learn your language when your own in- 
tellectuals do not speak it? 


—You are right, Miss, but only partly, 
not wholly. You are acquainted only with 
that circle of our intellectuals who are 





dissimilated and half-Russianized. But we 
have an intelligentzia which has preserved 
and loves the Armenian language, has pre- 
served its bond with the mother people, 
loves it, and serves it with devotion and self- 
sacrifice. This intelligentzia has national 
ideals, aspires to national independence, and 
is forging the fate of the Armenian people 
with infinite sacrifice. As to those dissimilat- 
ed Armenians, based on whose acquaintance 
you have formed a bad opinion of all the 
intellectuals, they are the victims of Rus- 
sian domination. They have been estranged 
from the Armenian people and are useless to 
the nation; but they are alien to the Rus- 
sian people as well. In truth, they are men 
without a country, denationalized, and un- 
principled Levantines whose role is destruc- 
tive in all nations. Take our Bolsheviks, and 
especially their leaders. Who are they? If 
you delve into it, you will see that they all 
are Levantinized Armenians, Georgians, 
Jews, Latvians, Polish, Russians and 
Ukrainians. The scum of the nations. These 
are the men who are ruining Russia today, 
who have drowned the freedom of Russia’s 
people in a sea of blood, and who have des- 
troyed millions of innocent lives in order to 
establish their tyrannical rule. 


—There is of course some truth in what 
you say,—the young lady admitted,—but it 
is useless to hope that you shall ever be able 
to rid yourselves of the influence of the sc- 
called Levantines by separating from us. 
You must join us in overthrowing the mon- 
ster which is called Bolshevism which today 
has planted its knee on Russia‘s breast and 
is choking our people. Don’t think you will 
be rid of that monster if it ever succeeds in 
crushing the Russian people. By your sep- 
aratistic movements you only strengthen the 
Bolsheviks by converting it into a national 
movement. I am confident that, with united 
effort, we can easily overthrow Bolshevism. 
But the way it is, if matters take their 
course, each people will shrink in its shell, 
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making it all the easier for the Bolsheviks to 
crush them one after another. 


—It was the Russian people itself which 
severed its fate from ours,— | replied,— 
and it is not we who shall shed tears over 
it. Our paths, at least at the moment, are 
already parted. Bolshevism cannot flourish 
among us; that is a Russian plant. We can 
easily crush it if it should ever pop its 
head. To us, Bolshevism is not an internal, 
but external danger, and it will ever remain 


thus. 


But the old doctor and bis daughter were 
typical Russian intellectuals, in spirit, men- 
tality, and ideals. On various occasions, in 
Russia, I had frequent conversations with 
other Russian intellectuals on similar issues, 
and invariably always their line of thinking 
was the same. 


53. 
On The Black Sea 


The Italian ship which was to carry us to 
Batum issued only first and second class 
passenger tickets, but the second class which 
we wanted to take was alr ady wholly taken 
by Italian officers. First class tickets being 
out of the question for us, we were obliged 
to travel as third class passengers. This class 
were without private cabins, while the 
steerage, usually stacked with freight, and 
which had been consigned to them, was al- 
ready occupied from end to end. They were 
all refugees from Odessa and other coastal 
regions. The place was filthy and reeking 
with stench. Unable to find a place for us, 
we climbed up to the deck to seek some 
corner where we could settle down. Some 
of the crew offered us their cabins, but their 
price was too high for our means. For two 
days after we boarded, our ship lay in 
anchor before Novorossiysk, but we never 
learned the cause of the delay. 


It was the first days of December. There 
was a strong northeast wind, typical of No- 


vorossiysk. At nights, we spread a summer 
blanket on the floor, and all four of us 
stretched ourszlves on it. For a cover, we 
used a warm winter’s blanket which my 
mother had given me. The third day, at 
evening, our ship at last started moving. We 
were scarcely out of the bay when there was 
a terrific downpour of rain, drenching the 
passengers on the deck. Fortunately, the 
rain did not last long, presently the skies 
cleared, and the sea was quiet again. The 
rays of the setting sun cast upon us a benign 
smile, carrying us into the vast distance of 
the sea where sky and sea were merged into 
one, as like the reality with the dream. 

Finally, we were completely cut off from 
Russia, together with her milling crowds, 
her filth, and her turmoil. We were surround- 
ed now by nature’s elements, so quiet and 
unperturbed. Around us, and far beyond, the 
colors were mild, delicate, caressing, and 
restful. The sea breathed tranquility and 
peace. Plowing through this endless stretch 
of water, our ship made us forget for a mo- 
ment the Russian stormy world which we 
had left behind us. For a moment the moon 
smiled upon us, then she sank into the sea 
together with myriad stars. The land was 
out of sight now, and our lone ship kept 
plowing into the infinity. The awe of sky and 
sea, with its inaccessible mystery, descended 
on our souls, and filled us with a expansive, 
cosmic mood. 

We looked long at this miraculous specta- 
cle of nature, as our imagination pierced the 
infinity with unbelievable swiftness. When 
we finally retired for the night, all around 
us were already sound asleep. When we 
awoke, we could already see the verdant 
shores of Georgia in the distance, which 
aroused sweet memories in me, so near, and 
yet so far away. And it seemed I was the 
same carefree and gay lad of olden days 
again, full of lively hopes and _ illusions, 
swimming my way into a brighter future... 


THE END 
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DR. MUELLER M. DE VAN— 





MAN OF PERSEVERANCE 


By ROUBEN GAVOOR 


Any dentist who is interested in his pro- 
fession is no doubt familiar with the name 
of Dr. Mueller M. De Van, for Dr. De Van 
has made valuable scientific and technical 
contributions to dental science. Many of the 
dental schools have adopted his statement, 
“Our objective should be perpetual preser- 
vation rather than the meticulous restora- 
tion of what is missing”, as their motto. This 
unique statement also graces the office walls 
of a good many dentists throughout the 
country. 

Nearly fourteen years ago, Dr. De Van 
read a paper at the Seventy-Sixth Annual 
Convention of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, at St. Paul, Minnesota, under the title 
of “Embrasure Saddle Clasp—Its Principle 
and Design”. It also appeared in the Journal 
of the American Dental Association of Aug- 
ust 1935. This paper aroused much interest 
and comment throughout the dental profes- 
sion. 

His scientific technique is the product of 
ten years of experimental findings. At the 
time when Dr. De Van introduced his find- 
ings, it was the consensus of most members 
of the profession that his technique was ten 
or more years ahead of its time. Thanks to 
Dr. De Van’s tenacity, his technique is now 
widely applied. As a result the patients enjoy 
maximum comfort and also aid in the pres- 
ervation of their natural teeth. 

In 1935, Dr. De Van had the distinction 
of being the first American dentist invited 
to address the Academy of Dentistry in To- 
ronto. Since then his embrasure saddle clasp 
has been widely hailed by the Canadian 
dental profession. 


Who is Dr. Mueller M. De Van? 





Dr. De Van (nee Mihran Kalepgian) is an 
Armenian by birth. He is in his early fifties 
and came to this country from Tigranakert 
at the age of five with his widowed mother, 
two older brothers and an older sister. His 
oldest brother Haroutune was already in this 
country. 

Dr. De Van’s bona fide family name is 
Zorian. In the old country, some years back, 
the name was changed from Zorian to Kalep- 
gian. Zorian is a derivation of Zoroghlian, 
meaning “strong” or “brave”. The story is 
that one of Dr. De Van’s ancesters would 
not submit to the barbaric acts of the Turks. 
For his brave stand, he became the idol of 
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the country folk and was nick-named “zor- 
oghli”. This well-deserved adjective event- 
ually became the family name. Some years 
later, the name “Kalepgian” was adopted 
or was wished upon the family, because Dr. 
De Van’s grand-father happened to be a 
skilled “kalepgi” (hat-blocker). The name 
De Van (Devanian) is Dr. De Van’s step- 
father’s name. All the members of the family 
use that name except his oldest Brother Har- 
outune. 

Dr. De Van’s father was a prominent cit- 
izen in Tigranakert. A graduate of Euphrates 
American College in Harpoot, he had also 
studied medicine. He never practiced it as a 
profession, except in connection with charity 
work. He had instead the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany agencies. 

An unexpected tragedy befell the family. 
The father died at the age of 31, leaving 
behind five young children. The widowed 
young mother sent her oldest son, Haroutune 
to America to escape Turkish military serv- 
ice, and a few years later, she disposed of 
her home and property and journeyed to 
America with her other four children. 

The family encountered many wearisome 
obstacles. After reaching Ellis Island, they 
were sent back from whence they had come 
by mistake. Wandering from port to port 
in Europe, they were treated as undesirable 
refugees. After months of tragic trials, which 
has left an indelible impression upon the 
children, the unhappy family found a haven 
in Italy. Thanks to a humanitarian organ- 
ization and with the aid of a prominent Ar- 
menian they found themselves once again on 
a ship bound for America. This time they 
succeeded in entering the country and set- 
tled in Newark, N. J. 

With the support of their oldest brother 
and the partial aid of an uncle, the children 
were sent to school. The process of Amer- 
icanization was far from pleasant. It is a 
spartan task for foreigners to orient them- 
selves into the American ways of life, even 
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under favorable conditions, but when ad- 
ditional obstacles are introduced, American- 
ization becomes even more difficult. Mis- 
guided fellow-students heaped abuse upon 
these foreigners. Nevertheless, the children 
did exceedingly well in school. Pressing fi- 
nancial circumstances, however, compelled 
the two older brothers, George and John 
(John later on also became a dentist) to 
leave school and devote their entire time to 
providing for the family. Mueller (Mihran) 
completed his schooling while pitching in to 
help replenish the family purse when pos- 
sible. 

Soon after finishing high school, Mueller 
entered the University of Pennsylvania Den- 
tal School. He worked at many odd jobs to 
support himself and pay his tuition. His 
outstanding record in school merited him 
with a part-time assistant instructorship 
during his junior and senior years. While 
still an undergraduate student, the idea of 
dental clinic for the poor originated with him 
and he served on its staff for a few years. 
Upon graduation, he opened an office in 
Philadelphia, which he still maintains with 
a staff of five technicians and nurses. 

Dr. De Van took several post-graduate 
courses in literature at his alma mater and 
stayed at the Graduate House. This proved 
to be a valuable experience, for there he 
met many prominent American and foreign 
scholars and professionals. 

Dr. De Van has adopted and developed 
many new techniques of his own in denture 
construction, and has contributed numerous 
articles to dental periodicals, such as the 
Journal of the American Dental Association 
and other dental publications published by 
state dental societies. 

The courses he has given and the lectures 
he has delivered before many dental socie- 
ties in the field of his speciality are too many 
for enumeration here. Seldom a month pass- 
es that he is not called upon to deliver or 
read a paper on some important phase of 
dentistry by dental societies here and in 
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Canada. He is highly respected by the pro- 
fession for valuable contributions, partic- 
ularly in the field of denture construction. 

Two years age, he gave advanced courses 
at the University of Pennsylvania, School of 
Dentistry, and was so well liked by the prac- 
ticing dentist students that last year, the 
Dean of the Thomas W. Evans Museum and 
Dental Institute, School of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania chose Dr. De Van 
to give a post-graduate course. By popular 
demand, he is giving it again this year and 
also is booked-up with full enrollment for 
next year. 

As if his manifold activities are not 
enough, Dr. De Van is busily engaged in 
writing a text book on denture construction. 
The only relaxation he has is when he jour- 
neys to his farm, situated near historic Val- 
ley Forge, and watches with fascination the 
behavior of the flock of goats, sheep, cows, 
and barnyard animals. In his moments of 
brief retirement, his resourceful and in- 











genious mind must be wondering why his 
beloved flock does not have dental trouble; 
yet man, who has reached the highest form 
of civilization in animal life, experiences den- 
tal difficulties and pain. If he didn’t, human 
beings would not be producing men of Dr. 
De Van’s calibre. 


Dr. De Van’s wife is Norwegian by birth. 
He met his charming wife at a fraternity 
dance at the University of Michigan after 
delivering a paper on denture technique. The 
couple has no children. 


If hard work does age a man, then Dr. De 
Van is an exception to that general rule. He 
is, in fact, a picture of health, full of energy, 
and it must be added, his looks belie his 
age. 

Dr. De Van, a self-made man, has labored 
hard to reach his goal, and shows no signs 
of letting up. It is, therefore, safe to assume 
that he has not reached the height of his 
scientific accomplishment. 








GOOD NIGHT 


Orion has spilled the jewels of night 
Flung them against the sky 

So, dear, cast off the tired, tired thoughts 
And in sweet soft silence lie. 


—Dirna Der HovanessiaANn 

















ARCHAEOLOGICAL SCIENCE AND 
ARMENIAN ARCHITECTURE 


By A. KANIAN 


Research on Armenian architecture has 
made considerable progress within the last 
decades. The time is past when, owing to 
insufficient scientific data, Armenian ar- 


chitecture was considered as a provincial. 


branch of Byzantine architecture. 


Thanks to European explorers, the mon- 
uments of Armenian architecture have been 
brought to the knowledge of the whole 
world. Charles Texier and Dubois de 
Montpéreux have published voluminous 
works on the subject with detailed des- 
criptions and drawings. With remarkable 
perspicacity these eminent scholars en- 
deavoured to explain the particularities of 
Armenian architecture and its affinities 
with Western art. They made a special 
note of the use of the horse-shoe arch and 
the pointed arch in Armenia long before 
the birth of the Arabic, Romanesque and 
Gothic styles. They pointed out the far- 
reaching influence of Armenia upon the ar- 
chitecture of the neighbouring countries. 


Later, the great French scholar and his- 
torian of architecture Auguste Choisy as- 


serted the same ideas. He pointed out the 
commercial and cultural highways along 
which Armenian sculpture and architec- 
ture found their way as far as Ireland and 
Scandinavia. 


Owing to insufficent data, however, Ar- 


menian architecture was thought in 


Choisy’s lifetime to have reached its high 
water mark in the Xth century A.D. Ac- 
cording to Choisy therefore the influence 
of Armenian architecture could not reach 
further back than the Xth century. To-day 
we know that as early as the Vth century 
B.C. Armenian architecture had already 
evolved its original characteristics after 
centuries of preparation. 


The first person to prove this was the 
Armenian architect and scholar Thoros 
Thoramanian. He took minute and exact 
measurements of the monuments, took 
part in the excavation of the ancient capi- 
tal of Ani and of the Zvartnotz church and 
published the result of his investigations in 
a series of important works. (1) 


Thoramanian conscientiously studied and 
analyzed the works of his predecessors on 
Armenian architecture. He was particularly 
influenced by the French school of archa- 
eology and such scholars as Ch. Texier and 





(1) The Zvartnotz church (Murtch, Tiflis, No. 5, 
1905). The Etchmiadzin Cathedral, Azgagrakan 
Handes, Tiflis, XIX, 1910; Porches and Jamatoun, 
Azg. Hand. 1911; The Tekor church, Tiflis, 1911; 
Palaces of kings and princes of Armenia, Gueg 
harvest v. VI, 1917; Prechristian Armenian archi- 
tecture, Bulletin of the Etchmiadzin Scientific In- 
stitute, Etchmiadzin 1920-21; Building materials 
and their mode of use in ancient Armenia, Ere 
van, 1932, and others. In 1942 these scattered 
works were assembled into one volume and com: 
leted by some hitherto unpublished writings by 

oramanian (Materials for the history of Ar 
menian architecture, Erevan, 1942). 
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ARMENIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Dubois de Montpéreux, and carried on his 
investigations of Armenian architecture on 
sound scientific foundations. He recon- 
structed the churches of Tekor and Zvart- 
notz and the Etchmiadzin cathedral, and 
relying confidently on these reconstructions 
in the face of general sceptisism, he solved 
the enigma of Armenian architecture. He 
defined the cardinal problems of its his- 
tory, showed its evolution, the successive 
stages it went through; he once more re- 
vealed its originality, and being in possession 
of a number of new documents, he was able 
to specify with precision the part Armenian 
architecture played in the elaboration of 
later styles of architecture. The accuracy 
of Thoramanian’s views and work was con- 
firmed in the course of time. He cleared 
the ground for other scholars who contin- 
ued his work after him, such as Strzygow- 
ski and Baltrusaitis. 

Strzygowski's works are universally 
known (2). In his famous book “The East 
or Rome” he proceeded to overthrow the 
idols of old. To whom should we ascribe 
priority in the formation of Christian art, 
to the East or to Rome? To Rome, was 
the answer of the traditional school of 
archaeology. To the East, said Strzygow- 
ski. He looked for the origin of the dome, 
the sculpture and other manifestations of 
Christian art in northern Iran and still 
further in the lands of the Altai. From time 
immemorial the peoples of these countries 
had their square dwellings covered with 
domes of unburnt brick. They were also 
familiar with the nonindigenous decoration 
displayed on a flat surface. The domed 





(2) The following is the list of Strzygowski’s 
most important works: Das a ap FO a 
Wien 1891. Orient oder Rom; Leipzig 1901. 
Kleinasien, Leipzig 1903. Amida, Heid g 1910. 
Bildende Kunst des Ostens, Leipzig 1916. Altai- 
Iran, Leipzig 1917. Die Baukunst der Armenier 
und Europa. Wien 1918. Origin of Christian 
Church-Art, Oxford 1923. Asiens bildende Kunst, 
Augsburg 1930. L’ancien art chrétien de 

Paris 1936 (with G. Millet’s participation). 
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square passed from Iran into Armenia; 
there it was improved upon in the IVth 
century and gave birth to other types of 
dome. The Armenian master-builders often 
travelled to Byzantium and in the West, 
thus spreading their science of architecton- 
ics. According to Strzygowski, St. Sophia of 
Constantinople, as well as some other By- 
zantine buildings, were built under the in- 
fluence of the Armenian domed edifices. In 
the VIth century the Armenians had 
reached Italy, France and Spain with the 
invasion of the Goths. Strzygowski thinks 
that the mausoleum of Theodoric the Great 
in Ravenna, San Lorenzo, St. Germigny- 
des-Prés were the outcome of Armenian 
influence. The flat carving on these mon- 
uments, which is not made up of plastic 
shapes but of the interplay of colour, light 
and shade, could only be accounted for by 
Eastern influence. The domed buildings of 
the Renaissance, such as St. Peter’s of 
Rome, were again the last echo of this Ar- 
menian influence. 


Like every other daring theory, Strzy- 
gowski’s thesis met with violent criticism, 
especially from the Roman school. G. Ri- 
voira in particular allotted much space in 
his works to Armenian architecture, en- 
deavouring to prove that it had received 
its forms from Rome. (3) A specifically 
“Georgian” point of view was advanced by 
Tshubinashwili; according to him, the Ar- 
menian monuments were always of a later 
date and less perfect than their Georgian 
prototypes. 


In spite of his exaggerations, Strzygowski 
was right about the part played by the 
East in the formation of Christian art. 





(3) G. T. Rivoira, Le 
lombarde, 2 vol., 2nd 
ura musulmana, a 1914, as 
a | Wieckhoff, Die Wiener + Tao 9 Wien 1895, 
Riegl, Die spétrémische Kunstindustrie and O. 
Kraus’ important though old-fashioned work Ges 
chichte der christlichen Kunst, Freiburg 1896. 
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Even before him Dieulafoy, Choisy, Cour- 
ajod, Ainaloff were aware of the importance 
of the Eastern influence. Schnaase espec- 
ially, who studied the works of Texier and 
Dubois de Montpéreux to good advantage, 
realized the value of Armenian architecture. 
The contemporary scholars O. Wulff and L. 
Bréhier have shown the part played by the 
East in the formation of Byzantium. On 
the other hand, Strzygowski’s partisans M. 
Gliick, W. M. Ramsay, G. L. Bell, and M. 
Rott have added to our store of knowl- 
edge by their research work on Anatolia 
and Mesopotamia (4). 

It is curious to note that Melle Fr. Henry 
whose work lay in quite another field, that 
of Irish sculpture, discovered traces of Ar- 
menian influence in Ireland (5). 

Generally speaking, archaeological sci- 
ence to-day does not recognize that the part 
played by Rome in the formation of Christ- 
ian art was exclusive. The majority of 
scholars have adopted Strzygowski’s thesis 
up to a certain point and acknowledge the 
creative part played by Iran as well as 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt. They also agree with Strzygowski 
that Armenia in particular was a creative 
centre which influenced the other countries. 
But they refuse to admit, as does Strzy- 
gowski, that it was the chief or only centre 





(4) C. Schnaase, Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste, 
2nd ed., Diisseldorf 1866-76, vol. III; Dieulafoy, 
PArt antique «e la Perse, Paris 1884-85, 5 vol.; 
A. Choisy. L’Art de batir chez les Byzantins, Paris 
1882 and Histoire de [Architecture. Paris 1899, 
vol II; L. Courajod, Origines de l'art roman et 
gothique, Paris 1899 (Lecons .. . vol. I); D. Aina- 
loff. Les fondations hellénistiques de [Art by- 
zantin, St. Petersbourg 1900 (in Russian); O. 
Wulff, Altchirstliche und byzantinische Kunst, 
Berlin 1914-18, 2 vol.; L. Bréhier, Orient ou By- 
zance (Revue Archéologique, Paris, 1906, II) and 
L’art byzantin, Paris 1924. 

(5) F. Henry, La sculpture irlandaise, Paris 1932- 
33, text and atlas. On more recent influences see 
also: Al. Busuiesceanu L’influence arménienne 
dans Tarchitecture religieuse du Bas-Danube, 
Bucarest, an. I, N°l. 1928 and 1931; G Bals, 
Influences arméniennes et géorgiennes sur [archi 
tecture roumaine, 1931, and others. 
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where new types of Christian architecture 
were evolved. 

Gabriel Millet does not entirely accept 
Strzygowski’s oriental theory. But indepen- 
dently, and before the publication of Stray- 
gowski’s principal works, he showed the 
working of the oriental influence on med- 
iaeval Greek art. He pointed out that the 
development of Christian art was influ- 
enced by two currents: the hellenistic and 
the oriental. The hellenistic current per- 
sisted in Constantinople with its pictur- 
esque forms, its supple lines, its wide win- 
dows and comparatively light supports. 
The oriental current with its plain and 
bare forms, thick walls, narrow windows 
and heavy supports sustaining the vaults 
spread over northern Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor, Armenia, the Caucasus. The By- 
zantine architecture of Greece proper was 
influenced on one hand by Constantinople 
and on the other by the Eastern regions. 
As a matter of fact, the contribution of 
Constantinople was not a large one. “All 
things considered, it seems that the East- 
ern influence was predominant. The aus- 
tere-looking forms of Greek architecture 
call to mind the bare fronts of Armenia... 
We do not mean to say that the Greek 
school copied the Armenian churches. But 
anyone who is able to observe fine shading 
will detect, under its Byzantine coverings, 
traits which are foreign to Constantinople 
and perceive the ties that connect it with 
the East.” (6) At a later date G. Millet 
gave serious consideration to Strzygow- 
ski’s theories and expounded them in the 
preface to the translation he made of his 
book on Syria. (7) 

For a long time Charles Diehl was an 
opponent of Strzygowski’s theories, and 
only in the second edition of his Manual 





(6) G. Millet, L’Ecole grecque dans Parchitecture 
byzantine, Paris 1916, pp. 296-97. 

(7) Strzygowski, Millet, L’ancien art chrétien de 
Syrie, Paris i936. 
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(1925-26) did he allot a considerable space 
to Armenian architecture. He especially 
pointed out the part played by Armenia 
in bringing about the “Macedonian Ren- 
aissance” (867-1057) (8). 


Strzygowski’s work as an investigator of 
Armenian architecture is of exceptional 
importance, whatever may be said of his 
exaggerations. Apart from the fact that 
he made the scholars of the whole world 
accept his views up to a certain point, he 
did an immense service to Western re- 
search by his book, “Baukunst der Armen- 
ier und Europa” which was the means of 
bringing the Armenian monuments and 
Thoramanian’s work to the knowledge of 
the Western scholars. At the same time, 
Strzygowski gave a very thorough and de- 
tailed analysis of these monuments. 


After Strzygowski M. Baltrusaitis de- 
voted some of his important works to Ar- 
menian architecture. It was his research 
on the origin of Romanesque art that made 
him turn towards the East, Armenia and 
Georgia in particular. (9) While analysing 
Romanesque sculpture he found that the 
laws of composition, the geometrical and 
ornamental characteristics, the iconography 
and choice of figures here were strongly 
reminiscent of Sumerian art and of. the 
styles derived from it. Sumerian influence 
is thought to have made its first appearance 
in Europe at the very time of. the Sumerian 
civilization. ‘This influence is thought to 
have reappeared again in the Middle Ages, 
when the Romanesque style was being 
evolved. At this juncture Armenia, Georgia 
and Daghestan played a decisive part. Ar- 
menian mediaeval sculpture bears the im- 
print of Sumerian art, to which, possibly at a 
later date, were added Iranian and Moslem 





(8) Ch. Diehl, Manuel d'Art byzantin, 2nd edition, 
Paris 1925-26. 

(9) S. Baltrusaitis, Art sumérine, art roman, Paris 
1934. 





elements. (Figures of men and animals, 
carved dragons and eagles on the monu- 
ments of Sanahin, Geghard, Aghtamar, Ani 
and elsewhere.) The Armenians passed this 
influence on to the Western world and thus 
served as a kind of bridge between the old 
Eastern civilizations and the Romanesque 
style. But though Romanesque art bor- 
rowed some of the Sumerian principles by 
way of the Caucasus, it transformed these 
principles radically. Eastern sculpture is 
not tectonic, it covers the surface of the 
wall indiscriminately (see Aghtamar). On 
the contrary, in Romanesque art, sculpture 
has a tectonic part to play in the construc- 
tion and is closely connected with archi- 
tecture. 

M. Baltrusaitis also compares Roman- 
esque, Armenian and Georgian architec- 
ture (10). The plans of the Armenian and 
Georgian monuments were drawn up, he 
thinks, in accordance with the principle of 
geometrical ornamentation: the outer per- 
imeter of the building was formed by a 
geometrical figure, and the inner perimetre 
by another which was inscribed within the 
first; as a consequence of this kind of com- 
position, the walls were exaggeratedly 
thick. The Romanesque style, although in- 
fluenced by the East, rejected this abstract 
and geometrical method of planning. It 
built up the walls as a tectonic unit. That 
is why the walls were no thicker than need- 
ed for the purpose of construction. 

M. Baltrusaitis also brings out the af- 
finity between Gothic and Armenian archi- 
tecture. Among the various factors which 
conditioned the genesis of Gothic architec- 
ture, we find a group of strongly ribbed 
Armenian monuments which were spread 
over a period stretching from the Xth to 
the XIIIth century (11). 





(10) S. Baltrusaitis, Etudes sur [art médiéval en 
Géorgie et en Arménie, Paris 1929. 

(11) S. Baltrusaitis, Le probleme de Pogive e 
lArménie, Paris 1936. 
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M. Baltrusaitis has also given some at- 
tention to another group of monuments— 
the partitioned church group—which again, 
according to him, was a link between the 
West and the East. (12) 

In the longitudinal churches of this type, 
the naves were not separated by isolated 
supports but by massive walls. This is an 
ancient Eastern tradition. It was widely 
applied at the time of the Parthians and 
Sassanides, developed in Georgia in the 
VIlIth century and passed also to a certain 
extent into Europe; it involved the suppres- 
sion of the pillars and the replacing of 
them by unbroken walls. 

The English scholar O. M. Dalton also 
supports the oriental theory. He devoted 
a large part of his work “East Christian 
Art” (Oxford 1925) to Strzygowski’s theo- 
ries. But he was most circumspect in draw- 
ing his conclusions. According to him, 
though Rome was not the home of Christ- 
ian art, it could nevertheless have devel- 
oped in an original way the hellenistic art 
it received from outside, and sometimes 
also exerted an influence upon the art of 
the Eastern provinces of the Empire. 

The author also makes a restriction as 
to the road by which Christian art travelled 
according to Strzygowski—Iran, Armenia, 
Europe. He points out the fact that, in 
Armenia, not a single monument remains 
belonging to the [Vth century, the very 
period during which, according to Strzy- 
gowski, Armenia was evolving new types 
of architecture, and he wonders if it is 
really impossible to assume that Armenian 
religious architecture was of Western ori- 
gin. One can observe a tendency on Mr. 
Dalton’s part to replace the problem of 
Rome or the East by a wider notion of 
hellenistic art. 

The same idea clearly emerges from M. 





(12) S. Baltrusaitis, L’eglise cloisonnée en Orient 
et en Occident, Paris 1941. 
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André Grabar’s work (13). According to 
this scholar, it is a mistake to ask the 
question “Rome or the East”, and to op- 
pose the one to the other. It is a mistake 
also to wonder where such and such a de- 
sign originated—whether in Armenia, Syria, 
Rome or Byzantium—because it is very 
difficult, if not impossible to define the 
birthplace and time of an architectural idea. 
M. Grabar points out that long before the 
advent of Christianity all types of buildings 
were already known upon the immense ter- 
ritories of the Roman Empire and were 
soon to be handed over to the Christians, 
the basilicas as well as the domed and mul- 
tifoil types, as can be ascertained from the 
monuments and excavations, and from the 
archaeological sketches made by the mas- 
ters of Italian Renaissance. This does not 
mean that Rome was the cradle of these 
forms. The author admits, together with 
other scholars, that Rome was tributary to 
the East. But this Eastern influence exerted 
itself at a rather remote period, and 
Christianity found the Hellenistic forms al- 
ready evolved and adopted them. On one 
hand it adopted the pagan basilica for a 
church and on the other, the pagan mauso- 
leum for a martyrium. Hellenistic culture 
was complex and had a wealth of form, 
and this came to be reflected in Christianity: 
Different countries adopted different forms 
and treated them differently. The West 
adopted the longitudinal basilica for a 
church and neglected the mausoleum. The 
East, on the contrary, showed a preference 
for mausoleums and willingly transformed 
them into churches. This transformation 
took place most markedly in Armenia, and 
this accounts for the fact that both domed 
and multifoil types can be commonly met 
there. Consequently, Armenia was not the 
heir of Iran, but that of a part of the pagan 





(13) A. Grabar, Le Martyrium. Recherches sur 
le culte des reliques et Tart a la fin de Tantiquité 
et au début du Moyen Age, Paris 1946. 
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Hellenistic r orld. We can see that M. Gra- 
bar inserts the idea “Rome or the East” 
into a vaster conception of Hellenism. 

The author ascribes to a common Hell- 
enistic origin the simultaneous presence of 
the same type in different and widely dis- 
tant parts of the Christian world. Thus we 
meet the quatrefoil at Thebessa (Algeria), 
Tsaritchin Grad (Serbia), Etchmiadzin 

(Armenia) and San Satiro (Milan). The 
5. triangular niches which are so typ- 
ically Armenian, can be seen in a sporadic 
state in the small Vth century chapel next 
to the S. Latran baptistry of Rome, as well 
as in the pagan mausoleums. 

Although M. Grabar connects Armenia 
with the Eastern current of Hellenism, he 
does not deny its independence with regard 
to Byzantium, or the Romanesque and 
Gothic styles. According to him, Armenia 
was the first country to evolve a truly na- 
tional religious architecture, and it pointed 
the way which was to be followed by post- 
mediaeval European architecture. 


It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Oscar Reuther (14) completely rejects 
the idea that the Armenian buttress niche 
has anything to do with the Iranian tradi- 
tions, although he admits that the Iranian 
fire temples could possibly have had an in- 
fluence upon the early Armenian churches. 
This confirms the hypothesis according to 
which the dome with buttress niche was 
connected with the Hellenistic mausoleum. 

For lack of space we cannot enlarge upon 
other very important works which have 
contributed to the development of Armen- 
ian archaeology, in particular those of W. F- 
Ainsworth, W. J. Hamilton, L. Alichan, W. 
Bachmann, M. Brosset, D. Grimm, Coun- 
tess Ouvarov, N. Marr, F. Macler, D. R. 
Buxton, J. A. Hamilton. The recent re- 
search work of Sirarpie Der Nersessian and 
Tokarski constitute the indispensable stock 
of the student of archaeology. 





(14) Oscar Reuther, Sasanian architecture (Pope, 
A ne of Persian art, Oxford 1936, vol. pp. 
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THE LA ROSA FAMILY 


By ARAM HAIGAZ 


(Translated by J. G. M.) 


We live on a street which stretches out 
east to west, with a row of only seven houses. 
Believe me when I say I did not choose this 
number because it is symbolic or biblical, nor 
because I am superstitious about numbers; 
the thing was a pure accident. One day as 
my wife and I were walking up the street we 
saw a half-finished house, and after buying it 
and completing the necessary repairs, we 
moved into it. We are highly pleased with 
it, especially since I have a little garden 
where I cultivate roses; I love roses very 
much. It was in those days that I received 
a note from the editor of a literary mag- 
azine, who, after chiding me for my long si- 
lence, asked me to send a story for the fall 
issue of his paper. He made it clear to 
me that this was a “must.” In my search 
for a topic, I scratched my head, and rubbed 
my forehead which, as a result of my fast 
falling hair, had broadened, giving me the 
appearance of a man of wisdom. Suddenly 
the light dawned. 


“What the heck!” I said to myself. “Don’t 
you see those seven houses? There is the 
seed of a love story, or a tragedy hidden 
under each roof. Your job is to stick your 
nose in, and listen to the crackling noise of 
the sprouting seed.” 


It was thus that I wrote six stories taken 
from the lives of our neighbors, and the 
seventh is about our neighbor Mr. La Rosa. 
La Rosa came to the United States 38 years 
ago from the vicinity of the City of Pa- 
lermo, Italy. Having met Mrs. La Rosa 
on the liner, he had fallen in love with her, 


and had married her on the spot, the captain 
of the ship officiating. Since then, they have 
been living in New York, and, contrary to 
the custom of their race, they had only three 
children. The oldest who was the “best 
pharmacist in the United States and smart 
enough to become President,” is dead. Mrs, 
La Rosa visits his grave each fall, weeps a 
little, and tenderly deposits on it a bunch 
of chrysanthemums. The other children 
Tony and Joseph, were graduated from the 
medical college during the war and left for 
the front. Four years later, when the war 
was over, they returned home, with wrinkles 
on their foreheads, and graying temples. 

On the day of their return, Mrs. La Rosa 
wept for joy; and in the nights, silently and 
alone, unknown to her husband, she cried 
under her blankets. 

“Ah this war,” she complained one day, 
“my chickies have grown older by twenty 
years.” 

For the safe return home of her “chickies”, 
as rejoicing neighbors, my wife and I called 
on them to felicitate them. From that day 
our friendship was cemented. And now, 
whenever we meet, it is not only the cus- 
tomary greetings of “Good morning,” or 
“Good evening,” but we inquire into each 
other’s health. 

“Comsta Seniora La Rosa, bene?” 

“Bene, bene, gratzia, care amigo. She is 
well, she is well, thank you dear friend,” La 
Rosa beams with happiness and pride for my 
having taken the pains of learning his lan- 
guage. 
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Nor is he ungrateful. Last fall, one night 
he knocked at our door, holding a pitcher 
of wine in his hand. 

“It’sa good, I made-a it; I taste-a da bar- 
rel and see it’s joosta like champagne. I 
say to myself, I’ll take it to my neighbor, let 
him drink, it’sa good for da health, good 
wine make-a good blood.” 

“Thank you, thank you so much,” I said, 
as I accepted the pitcher. “Thank you very 
much, Mr. La Rosa. You shouldn’t have 
bothered. Won’t you come in?” 

“No, no, if I come in, da wine wanta be 
enough for me. You say I bringa da wine 
with my hands and I take-a away in da 
belly. Good night.” 

“Bene seyra, Mr. La Rosa, gratzia, molte 
gratzia. Give my regards to Seniora La 
Rosa.” 

After he left, we tasted the wine. It was 
tart, while we liked sweet wine. So my wife 
and I sat down, and got busy on a proper 
formula of acknowledgement. 


“If we praise it too much and thank them, 
he will bring more of it,” I said. 


“If we ignore it, and content ourselves with 
your ‘gratzias’ at the door, they will think we 
are uncivilized,” objected my wife. 


Finally, after long deliberations, we found 
the formula which we were sure would be 
acceptable. The next day we would send 
our boy to the La Rosa home with the pitch- 
er. He would ring the door bell, and, de- 
pending on who opened the door, he would 
say: 

“Mrs. La Rosa,” or “Mr. La Rosa, here’s 
the pitcher; thanks for the wine.” That 
much. No more, no less. 


“It’s a pity the wine was no good,” I 
said to my wife ruefully, “or else I would 
have sung to La Rosa its praises,—the 
aroma, the color which shines against the 
light like sapphire, its wondrous flavor, and 
what not. 


I’ll bet you our neighbor would 
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rush in pantingly, dragging along the whole 
barrel.” 


I forgot to tell you that Mr. La Rosa, 
like the majority of his compatriots, person- 
ally manufactured the wine of his family 
tribe. Each fall, when the air was full of the 
smell of leaves presaging the coming winter, 
he would drag out the barrels from his cel- 
lar, would fill them with water, would clean 
them, and exposing them to the air, would 
sweeten them. Then he would wait until the 
grapes mellowed, shrank, and became half- 
dried. After that, he would send word to 
his relative Giovanni to come over with his 
truck, and take him down town, to Wash- 
ington Market to buy grapes. Giovanni 
would come with his son Dominic, and pick- 
ing up La Rosa, the three would head off 
for the city and would be lost for several 
hours. The grapes they brought home were 
so dark-colored that not even the dew which 
descended upon them could have lightened 
their blackness. As to the smell, it filled the 
whole street. 


The following days, the La Rosa home 
took the appearance of the Armenian fam- 
ily which was preparing to go on a pilgrim- 
age to Armash, or the Shrine of Sourp Gar- 
abet of Moush. There was not a moment 
when someone did not enter or come out of 
the house; the lights were on until late in 
the night, and Mr. La Rosa’s powerful voice 
boomed, giving orders,— punctuated, I sus- 
pected, with salty oaths—,while the smell of 
the barbeque sizzling on the coal fire, and 
the aroma of the spaghetti sauce wafting 
from Mrs. La Rosa’s kitchen maddened 
the nostrils of the neighbors. And when 
some morning Mr. La Rosa dragged out the 
residue of the pressed grapes under the fig 
tree for fertilizer, we knew that the barrels 
were filled. And as a matter of fact, a day 
or two later, Mr. La Rosa would confirm our 
guess by announcing, now that the wine 
was out of the way, he could order the winter 
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coal with a clear conscience. 


“Ts it not safer first to order the coal, and 
then make the wine?” I asked him one day. 

He looked at me with astonishment. He 
opened his mouth to say something, then he 
changed his mind, shaking his head. Judging 
from the expression on his face, I could tell 
he was thinking: “Such a foolish question; 
such unimaginable stupidity !” 

On the occasion of the betrothal of his 
eldest son Joseph, one Sunday they invited 
us to their home. Husband and wife made 
a special call at our home to extend the form- 
al invitation. Mr. La Rosa was cleanly 
shaven, and had buttoned all the buttons of 
his shirt, all the way down his huge belly. 
Like one who was sitting on a thorn, he half 
squatted on the edge of the sofa, and plant- 
ing the palms of his hands on his knees, he 
waited for his wife to break the news. 

“There will be no strangers, just we and 
ours, only our close relatives, Giovanni, 
Dominic, Di Prema, my two sisters in law, 
my sister and her children. Datzol.” 

“Come now,” I said with a smile, “surely 
we do not belong among your relatives.” 

“Ah, stoppa right there,” Mr. La Rosa in- 
tervened pontifically, “da gooda neibor bet- 
ter’n relative; when we have da headache we 
run to da neibor first before da relative.” 


“If you have a headache, your son is a 
doctor; why should you come to us?” I said 
smiling. 


Mr. La Rosa looked at his wife in despair, 
and I could discern in his blue-green 
eyes the same expression which had flashed 
there when, some time before, with my fool- 
ish question, I had tried to break up the or- 
der of succession of buying the wine and the 
winter coal. 


“Papa, don’t take it so seriously; don’t 
you see the gentleman is only joking with 
you?” Mrs. La Rosa intervened. 

Papa La Rosa smiled with relief. 
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“Papa is very excited about the coming 
wedding,” continued Mrs. La Rosa, “our 
bride-to-be is of Italian descent and under- 
stands our language.” 


At that La Rosa beamed with happiness. 


“He has a right to be happy,” I con- 
mented, “because that way he will under- 
stand what they say, and vice versa.” 


“And when the bambinos come,” La Rosa 
put in, “when the bambinos come.” 


The idea of those grandchildren scamper- 
ing around him so upset him that La Rosa 
could not continue. He was choked with 
emotion, and the happiness which filled his 
soul overflowed down his face, while he, with 
his short fat fingers, his palms sweeping 
downward, drew lines in the air indicating 
the statures of his bambinos. 


The party took place on a beautiful aut- 


umn Sunday. The night before, a copious [ 
rain had scoured the leaves of the trees and [ 


the streets, making them shining clean, while 
the air was so cool that, with a slight at- 
tention, you could tell how deep in the re- 
cesses of your lungs it penetrated. Under 
the mistless and cloudless sky, the great city 
lay so quiet your gaze could detect the re- 
motest blue line on the distant horizon. 

“What a day to go out on a picnic anda 
shish-kebab dinner,” I said to my wife in the 
morning. 

“Did you forget? Today we are invited to 
dinner at the La Rosas,” she reminded me. 

“I hadn’t forgotten it, but it’s such a 
beautiful day,” I replied dreamily, “I could 
not resist going back to my childhood days 
of thirty years ago when our nest was not 
yet ruined, and we used to pilgrimage to 
the Village of Thamzara on the festivals of 
the Vardavar and the Blessing of the 
Grapes. Thamzara was a mountainous, Ar- 
menian-populated village, with plenty of 
water and trees where you heard the gurgle 
of a streamlet at every turn of the step. 
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It was in this village slumbering under the 
sun that I first heard Komitas Vardapet’s 
‘Kantcheh Krounk’, a touching, nostalgic 
song which stirred my soul, and sitting there 
on the lawn, I wept. There was joy all 
around me; it was a festival day and the 
Raki (whiskey) flowed freely. And the 
air? Ah, that balmy air! It was just like 
today’s.” 

“My poor, poor man,” commiserated my 
wife, after listening to me patiently, “you 
didn’t have a happy childhood, did you?” 

“The first period was all right,” I said 
sadly, “it was the second period which put 
wrinkles on my brow.” 

We were both silent. 


“What time shall we call on them?” finally 
I asked her. 


“They didn’t say exactly, but when the 
other invited guests begin to file in, we'll 
join them.” 

“You are right, especially because we 
don’t need a taxi or a caravan; nor do we 
need to shave.” 

“Go shave and change your shirt,” there 
was a perceptible threat in her voice, “or 
else I will not step out with you. And see 
to it that you don’t dirty up the bath room; 
I’ve just got through cleaning it.” 

“And don’t leave the tooth paste open, 
don’t wet the floor, don’t cut up your face,” 
I recited the decalog, “did I leave out any- 
thing?” 

“Yes, you did,” she shot back, “you for- 
got how you cut yourself the last time; you 
bled like a decapitated chicken.” 

“Since when has an Armenian been afraid 
of the sight of blood?” 

“OQ, you are impossible.” 

I was in the act of softening my beard 
when a terrific cloudburst, as of a crash- 
ing plane, shattered the windows of our 
street. 

“The guests are arriving,” my wife recog- 
nized the noise, “it’s Dominic’s car.” 
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It was Dominic all right. Scarcely had 
his car come to a halt, when out surged a 
flock of children, enough to fill a kinder- 
garten, running, scampering, racing, pulling 
each other’s hair, until Dominic, invoking 
the aid of Santa Maria, succeeded in quell- 
ing the rebellion, and drove them inside. 
The next to arrive was Giovanni, and his 
wife, seniora, and Seniorina Angelina. An- 
gelina was a veritable angel, tall and slender, 
with large black eyes and a white blouse 
which concealed a pair of newly-awakened 
lovely breasts; everything about her was 
sweet, gentle, and harmonious, but most 
graceful of all was her neck, caressed by 
a shock of luxuriant black hair, to kiss which 
one would give anything without regrets. 


When in the afternoon my wife and I, all 
spruced up, powdered and perfumed, neck- 
tie and all, peeped inside the door, we were 
greeted by a volley of cries: “Come in, come 
in.” Mr. La Rosa introduced us to the 
parents of the bride-to-be as Mr. and Mrs. 
Adam (for ten years I had been unable to 
teach him my correct name), and invited us 
to sit on his right, but there were no chairs. 
Tony and I had to run over to our home 
and fetch some folding chairs. But, we at 
once regretted our coming; the house was a 
bedlam, with everyone outshouting his 
neighbor in order to be heard, the women 
scurrying back and forth, the children pull- 
ing the tail of the cat. It was as if some- 
one had stirred a hornet’s nest. 

“If the parents of the bride don’t back 
down it will be a miracle,” I said to my wife 
in Armenian. 

“They all eat spaghetti; they must be used 
to it,” she replied in a low voice. 

“My God, what a calamity we fell into,” 
I wailed. 

“Be patient,” she remonstrated philo- 
sophically, “it will quiet down when they 
sit at the table.” 

“T hardly think so. Their mouths will be 
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busy, but the situation will hardly improve 
even if they spoke parenthetically between 
morsels.” 


We were silent, and like lambs that are 
led to the slaughter, with bent necks, and 
having submitted to the inevitable, we 
waited. I do not know how long, but when 
Mrs. La Rosa’s huge body filled the en- 
trance of the living room, announcing “Man- 
ja e pranto,” dinner is ready, the enthusiasm 
and the din of the guests reached its climax. 
Every one made a dash for the dining room. 
And when we arrived on the scene, I mean 
by that we grown-ups, there was no room 
for us. The children had grabbed all the 
seats, and with questionable cleanliness, hav- 
ing spread their fat arms on the tablecloth, 
were busy sticking their tongues at each 
other, duelling with one another with their 
forks and knives, and trying to capture the 
Jambon and the Mortodello plates in the 
center of the table. 

After all importunities and threats had 
failed, it became necessary to resort to brute 
force to rout them out and whisk them 
away into the cellar where a separate table, 
loaded with the bounties of life, awaited 
them. When the door was closed after 
them, the house quieted down a bit, and 
Mrs. La Rosa, wiping the sweat off her 
plump face with her apron, dictated the 
orders for the sitting. 

“Dominic, you sit here; Khenami (father- 
in-law), you come here; Madam, you sit by 
Angelina (I could not understand why I 
could not have been the lucky one); Mr. 
Adam, you sit beside Mr. La Rosa; Mrs. 
Adam you sit here; Tom, you go sit there; 
Antoinette you come here; go there, come 
here, here, there, you, you... 

The minestrone of chicken broth was de- 
licious; we devoured it with zest and din; 
but when the plates were removed and the 
center of the table was cleared, Giovanni, 
at the order of the hostess, in his short 


sleeves and with bulging muscles of the 
arms, brought the roast from the oven, a 
crisp brown rump of a cow. After the cary- 
ing of the well done parts, as the knife struck 
the rare part and the blood began to ooze, 
there were exclamations of delight. Wine 
was served freely from a barrel which 
rested on a stool inside the dining room. 


“Salute, here’s to you.” 
“Salute, Amigo.” 

“To your happiness.” 

“This one to the bride-to-be.” 
“This one to the bridegroom.” 
“Here’s to luck.” 

“Gratzia.” 

“Tante gratzia.” 

“Molte gratzia.” 


“Here’s to you, caro amigo, a thousanda 
days lika this.” 


“Gratzia, gratzia, gratzia.” 


“That will be all of the roast,” suddenly 
commanded Mrs. Dominic blushingly, “we 
still have the turkey. I got up at six this 
morning to roast it,” then turning to her 
husband, “Dominic, get up, where’s the 
turkey?” 

Dominic did not move. 

“Dominic.” 


Dominic made a move as if chasing a fly; 
he was dead drunk and was about to tell 
a funny Italian story. 

“Dominic.” 

Dominic pretended not to hear it and was 
about to take the wine to his lips when Mrs. 
Dominic snatched the glass from his hand. 

“Get up and bring the turkey.” 

“Give me back my glass and I will go.” 

“No, go bring the turkey and I'll give 
you your glass.” 

“Give me my glass, I am thirsty, one 
more drop, only a drop more.” 


“No ” 


Finally Dominic gave in and fetched the 
turkey from the car. It must have been 
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quite a big fat bird, because even now, after 
it had been roasted and a good deal of the 
fat had melted, it made an imposing sight 
in the center of the table. The thighs were 
thick as a lamb’s, while the twisted neck 
was thick as a ship’s cable. 

“Dad,” said the Doctor, as he held out 
a broad-bladed knife, admiring the while the 
crisp brown turkey, “here, you are a spe- 
cialist at this sort of thing; you carve it 
while I go fetch the white wine.” 

“We don’t want white wine, white wine 
is not strong enough,” Dominic shouted. 

“You don’t need strong wine, you are al- 
ready drunk,” the Doctor shot back. 

“Take that back, take it back,” shouted 
the guests, highly offended. 

“Why should I take it back,” the Doctor 
laughed, “do you deny that you are drunk, 
Dominic?” 

“Even if they are drunk, my son, it is 
not proper to say it to the guests,” the 
mother remonstrated. 

“I am a doctor and my word carries no 
offense,” the boy justified himself, but it 
was in vain. The guests insisted that he re- 
tract his saying. 

“All right, all right, I take it back, you 
are not drunk, Dominic,” the Doctor apolo- 
gized, and upon the insistence of his aunt 
Mrs. Giovanni, he left the room to fetch 
the roast pig and the spaghetti. 

I do not know how much they ate and 
drank, or how they managed it under their 
belts, but as they lay there, their hands 
resting on their swollen bellies, or sprawled 
on the carpets, before they went to sleep, 
they were suddenly seized with the mania 
of speech-making, to wish the Doctor suc- 
cess, and happiness for the bride and groom. 
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Nor did they overlook Mr. La Rosa whose 
infinite sacrifice had put the young doctor 
through medical college. 

Both La Rosas were deeply moved. Mrs. 
La Rosa took the hem of her apron to her 
eyes and wiped off a tear; she sniffled sev- 
eral times and tried very hard to appear 
composed. 

Mr. La Rosa’s speech was brief and to 
the point. “Mama and I,” he said, rising 
to his feet, “done our duty, da parental 
duty. Now that our chickies have sprouta 
da wings, their feet on da solid ground, as 
they enter da life struggle, I have only two 
requesta from God. One is, that I may see 
my bella Italia once again before I die; the 
other, that I may have an acre of da land, 
so that when I die, my fingernails will be 
filled with da soil of da land.” 

And he cried from emotion. 

Joseph rose to his feet, and with a benevo- 
lent filial smile, solemnly promised to ful- 
fill his father’s last wish. “Papa,” he said, 
“on this solemn occasion, your two grate- 
ful sons promise to fulfill your every wish.” 

The guests cheered, and Mr. La Rosa, 
overwhelmed with happiness, rose and 
kissed the foreheads of his two sons. 

When the party was over and we were 
on our way home, I turned to my wife and 
said: 

“Do you see, kiddo, that love of the fa- 
therland and love of the soil is not restricted 
to the Armenians alone.” 

She did not reply, and I said nothing 
more. I had eaten too much. I lay down, 
my hands on my belly, and fell into a sound 
sleep. In my dream I saw Mr. La Rosa. 
He had just put up a fresh stock of wine, 
and pantingly, was dragging the residue of 
the grapes under the fig tree. 














LOVE FOR REVENGE 


By HAIKAZ MARCAR 


“Ach... ach... it’s all wrong; it’s all 
rotten; it’s inhuman; they are to be blamed 
for all this bloody riot; ack . . . my leg; 
they, the dirty Moslems; yes . . . they are 
the cause of all this bloodshed; ah!... 
only yesterday, just a day before August 15, 
1946, everything was so peaceful and calm; 
and now death and decay reign over the city 
of Kings and Beggars—Calcutta, the site of 
India’s culture; but now . . . now it is the 
caldron of Hindu-Moslem riots.” thought 
Sarkar in his delirium. 

Sarkar lay behind a low, broken wall 
which stood between two houses. His face 
was full of bruises; there was a sharp cut 
across his left cheek; blood streamed from 
it rapidly. He tried many times to stop 
the bleeding by pressing his left palm on 
it but it seemed to do little or no help. He 
kept his right palm on the deep wound on 
his right thigh. He could not recall how 
long he had been in that place. In front of 
him lay a dagger covered with blood, the 
initials S.M. inscribed on its ivory handle. 
He tried to pick it up, but he was too weak 
for it. He felt very weak and nervous. The 
evening shadows from the house tops grew 
longer and longer. The streets were empty. 
Occasionally he noticed the rats and crows 
that sat on the dead bodies. The vultures 
flew high up in the skies and only descended 
when there was fresh human blood. He 
had a feeling that a dozen of them were 
circling over his head and were waiting for 
the moment when he, Sarkar, the Hindu 
victim of a blood riot, would “give up the 
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ghost.” 
“No...mo... not me you won't... 
you shan’t; I am still alive ... ach... 
ach, my leg . . . O! God of gods, save me 
from this torture . . . let me see her once 
more before I die. O! wretched misery! 
O! god who dwellest high up in Nirvana... 
can’st thou not see the misery upon earth? 
Where are thy powers? Can’st thou not 
put a stop to all this, or art thou enjoying 
this game? Or are thy powers so great thou 
can’st harness it? Or is it that ye gods are 
at variance with one another? O!... Rama 
. . . you have had your lady fair . . . you 
know what fire burns in my heart . . . give 
me strength . . . to walk a short distance 
... only a hundred yards away .. . there, 
in that little house . . . with her brother, 
lives my love... Yes... Yes, I know Rama 
that you and Mohamet are at war .. . there 
up in Nirvana...1...Oh! forgive me... 
I...I ama man and not like you. I con- 
fess she is Moslem . . . but what of that? I 
have loved her and she on her part has 
loved me and she still loves me . . . but 
maybe you don’t care for these things? .. .” 
Sarkar’s thoughts came to a stop when he 
heard “Maro... sala ko” (kill the swine) 
. . . Sarkar looked in the direction of the 
voice. He saw a band of Moslems running 
after a boy of twelve. He felt that the boy 
must be a Hindu. He thought of picking 
up his dagger and rushing to the boy’s aid, 
but he was too weak for that. He saw 
that the boy was running in his direction, 
and the killers ran after him shouting the 
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slogan “Pakistan zendebad” (long live 
Pakistan). A cold chill ran through his 
whole frame. He felt that he would be 
discovered soon and killed cruelly. He saw 
one of the killers throw a dagger after the 
fleeing boy. He wished that it would not 
strike him. But it did. It hit right on the 
head and the boy fell to the ground instant- 
ly. The crowd surrounded the victim. 


Sarkar made a definite move. He seemed 
to have gained a supernatural power. He 
hardly felt any pain. The bleeding from 
his cheek had stopped and the wound on 
his thigh was getting better. It was not 
bleeding badly but Sarkar knew that even 
at that rate he could not last long if he did 
not take care of his wounds. Knowing this 
and aware of the immediate threat, and the 
thought of not being able to see Zinath, 
his love and the only object of his adoration 
in the whole world, gave him the idea and 
the strength to make a firm decision. 


“T'll go to her right now while they are 
occupied with the dead boy; yes, I’ll make 
a fast run, that’s right . . . I must go now 
... this minute . . . what shall I tell her? 
She will know that I have been taking part 
in the riots . . . but she will understand 
that I didn’t mean to kill anyone. I only 
did it in self-defense. But did I kill any- 
one? Yes, I killed that big butcher who 
rushed on me with a club, and that, too, 
I did to keep him away. Anyhow, what’s 
the use of worrying. It’s all past. Besides, 
there is no time. I must make haste while 
there is still time.” 


Sarkar was about to leave the scene of 
his hiding place when he remembered some- 
thing. The thought of this idea made him 
shiver. He thought to give up the whole 
idea. But on second thought he decided 
that he would carry out his plans even if 
he were to meet some opposition which he 
was sure to receive from Khafoor, Zinath’s 
brother, who was not only a religious fanatic, 





but who had a secret hatred for Sarkar, 
whom he hated with all his ignorance and 
jealousy. During the last few months, he 
had shown a particular dislike for his sister 
and had often threatened to throw her out 
of the house and had warned her never to 
go out with the “Hindu tramp” Sarkar nor 
even to talk to him; though Zinath could 
not help talking to Sarkar because they 
sat together in all their classes, and often 
talked and laughed together. All this had 
created hatred in Khafoor’s heart and he 
was waiting for an opportunity to take his 
revenge. 


“Yes,” thought Sarkar, “he will do his 
utmost; this is the chance he has been wait- 
ing for. Even if he can’t hurt me, he will 
torture Zinath; he will make her miserable. 
What if he threatens to kill me? I'll fight 
him back. I’ll show him that I am capable 
of teaching him the kind of lesson he has 
been asking for for a long time. I must 
go and protect that ‘innocent child of love’ 
from the brutal clutches of her cruel and 
fanatic brother. Yes, where is my dagger?” 
He looked around, then he saw the dagger 
lying in the shade of the wall; he picked 
it up, pushed it under his belt. He had on 
a pair of khaki shorts. They had torn his 
shirt and taken his shoes while he was in 
the thick of the riot. He thought to him- 
self, “This little knife will give me more 
protection than all the gods in Nirvana. The 
gods in Nirvana are having fun; all this is 
a good pastime for them. They get a great 
pleasure in seeing men kill each other.” 


Sarkar heard a voice from the group 
shout “Oodher dayhko” (look there). He 
felt sure that now they had seen him and 
they would be on his trail. He rallied all 
his powers and moved cautiously and then 
ran fast and stopped in front of the third 
house. He looked back to see if he was 
being followed. Yes, he was being followed 
and very closely too. The band of Moslems 
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were behind him, threatening to kill him. 
He ran to the door of the house—the house 
where he had been many times, but not 
like this time. Other times he had come 
well dressed and with a calm heart, but now 
he was full of fear and uncertainty, and the 
thought that perhaps he might never walk 
those steps again, or knock on that door 
again and never hear that familiar, sweet, 
divine and alluring voice that welcomed him 
with a smile, so feminine, so enchanting 
and so warm that made the whole world 
seem like a dream. He pictured that this 
time she would not be able to say, “Oh, 
Sarkar dear, come in and warm my lonely 
heart”, nor could he reply, “Oh, beautiful 
queen of the living, I need the spark of 
thy eyes, the throb of thy heart, the rose 
on thy cheeks, the warmth of thy lips, the 
tenderness of your hands, and above all I 
need thy innocent love to redden my blood 
and sanctify my spirit.” The thought of 
this made him shiver with horror. “What 
is the use of tormenting a beautiful creature 
with my troubles; I have never been worthy 
of her, and besides, I must die, so it is best 
to save her the sorrow on my acccunt. At 
any rate, if I am found in her room, she 
too will be killed, or even if she is not 
killed, which is most unlikely, she will be 
looked down upon; she will be disgraced. 
Yes, that’s right. I’d better go back and 
face my fate all by myself.” 

He was about to move away from the 
door when he saw the angry mob running 
toward him. They were only fifty yards 
away from him. He unconsciously raised 
his hand and gave the well-known “call 
knock” on the door. The door was opened 
instantly and on the doorway appeared 
Zinath. She grew pale at the sight of Sar- 
kar. She was horrified. She could not 
speak, nor could Sarkar say anything. But 
he knew what was taking place in Zinath’s 
mind. Zinath, too, had seen the angry mob. 
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She helped Sarkar into the house. 
“Bolt the door,” said Sarkar, very feebly. 
“Yes I will. Don’t talk. They will hear 
you. Thank God, my brother is not here,” 
she said as she bolted the door. 


Zinath helped Sarkar up the stairway to 
her room. She made him lie on her bed and 
went to get him a glass oi water. When she 
came back, she heard violent knocks on 
the entrance door. With trembling hands, 
she helped Sarkar drink the water. The 
door was being pushed and kicked. Sarkar, 
who had given up all hope of escape, said, 
“Go open the door and let them in. I am 
not afraid of them. I'll fight them. [I'll 
show those ignorant butchers what it means 
to shed innocent blood and break into 
houses.” 


“No,” said Zinath, “you don’t know what 
you are saying. How can you throw your- 
self on them. They will tear you to pieces, 
You just lie here and don’t move, nor talk.” 


She opened her closet and took out two 
veils. She went to the bathroom and put on 
one of the veils. Then she brought the 
other to Sarkar and said, “Here, let me help 
you put this on.” She could read the 
questioning look on Sarkar’s face; she knew 
that he wished to ask the inevitable “Why? 
What for?” But she acted so resolutely that 
Sarkar had no time to ask a question but 
slipped into the veil like an obedient child. 
They heard from outside, “Darvasa kholo” 
(open the door). She knew that if she 
didn’t open the door they would break 
the door and enter the house. So she turned 
to Sarkar and said, “Remember, you are not 
to talk or make a move.” 


She went to the door and unbolted it. 
A group of wild and bloodthirsty men 
rushed into the house. When they saw 
Zinath in a veil, they all felt embarrassed. 
They all seemed tocool down, then one of 
them said, “Sorry Khanoom (lady), we 
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Love For REVENGE 


thought a Hindu tramp came in this house. 
We are sorry to disturb the peace of the 
house; please forgive us for this intrusion.” 


“That’s all right, it is your duty as true 
followers of Mohamet. I understand,” said 
Zinath with a choking voice. 


The mob moved away and Zinath bolted 
the door. She rushed back to Sarkar and 
fell at his side, almost fainting. Sarkar 
threw away his veil and sat up on the bed. 
He gazed at Zinath and said in a quivering 
voice, “I was in the riot. I didn’t want to 
get mixed up with it, but I was forced into 
it; they attacked the University library and 
dragged out some of the professors and 
killed them cruelly. I managed to run away 
after receiving a few wounds. I was lying 
for a long time behind a broken wall just 
a block away from here. As I lay there I 
thought of you. I knew that if I had to 
stay there I would either be killed by the 
Moslems or by the vultures that were hover- 
ing over my head. I felt a burning desire 
to see you before my end. I knew that I 
would be pursued to the house, but I didn’t 
think that you would save my life from 
them so cleverly.” Sarkar looked into Zin- 
ath’s eyes that were shining under the veil. 
He pulled the veil off Zinath’s face and 
looked hard into it. He noticed that there 
was a deep and heavy sadness on her beau- 
tiful face. Her dark eyes, her dark locks 
that spread over her shoulders, the heavy 
gasping of her virgin bosom, and all her 
innocent frame seemed to have been clouded 
by a dark and inevitable cloud that had to 
break with hail and thunder. He was waiting 
to hear her say something but she kept 
silent. Her silence and his present help- 
lessness made Sarkar very angry. He wasn’t 
angry with her, nor with himself, but with 
the whole world—with all the forces of 
God and man. He cursed the evil men— 
the religious fanatics who had been the cause 
of this bloodshed and he blamed God for 
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not putting a stop to this kind of injustice 
in the world. Then he looked into Zinath’s 
face again and he thought he saw two pearl- 
like tears roll down her youthful cheeks 
that had grown pale so soon. He saw the 
tears roll down to her quivering lips—those 
warm lips that were full of life and sin- 
cerity. He noticed that her velvety skin had 
grown pale and she was trembling. A 
shiver ran through his body. He wanted 
to get up and run into the street and kill 
all the evil men, but here was Zinath—the 
“innocent child of love”’—who, responding 
only to the good forces of nature, had cre- 
ated great love toward him; knowing the 
harsh laws of religion and society, she had 
given them all up. She looked on these 
things as mere barriers which stood between 
man and man and deposited the poison 
of hatred. She had given up all in exchange 
for an unfathomable love that had taken 
possession of all her feminine charms; she 
had even made Sarkar give up being a fer- 
vent Hindu and had made him ask her, 
“What religion shall I follow? What kind of 
a god must I worship and pray to, for every 
man must have a God, a heavenly power 
to look upon and ask for guidance. ‘Tell 


me, Zinath, what other God can I follow? 
Tell me. I am willing to listen.” 


To this Zinath had replied, “Worship 
Love. Love everything there is in this 
world and try to preserve them. Make love 
your guiding light in life. Let love be your 
God. Love me as I love you; love the 
world as I love you; love all other men, be- 
cause they are men and not because they are 
Hindus, Moslem, Jews, Arabs, Russians, or 
Germans. Love .. . Sarkar... . love.” 


He remembered these words which flowed 
from her innocent lips six months ago; he 
felt that he—Sarkar—was the only cause of 
all her present misery and sorrow. He knew 
that her tears, her silence, and the heaving 
of her bosom were all for him and for him 
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alone, for she loved him, she worshipped 
him. Though she had never expressed it in 
so many words, he had seen it in her 
eyes, on her face, in her breathing, and in 
fact all over her frame. 

Sarkar remembered that Khafoor, Zin- 
ath’s brother, was not at home. An idea 
struck him like lightning. He took hold of 
Zinath’s arms, raised her trembling body to 
the bed and said: “Zinath, listen to me. Let 
us flee from this place while your brother 
is away. Let us go. Let us run away to 
a far corner of the country where we wiil 
be free of all these miseries. He might come 
home any time and he will kill both of us; 
please come. Do not risk your life here; 
if fate is unkind to us, we will at least die 
together. Say yes and I’ll do the rest. I'll 
carry you to a distant part of the country 
where there is peace and quiet, where there 
are no men to force their will on us, where 
there is no fear, no religion, no laws, and no 
boundaries to our love and freedom. Will 
you?” 


“It can’t be,” said Zinath. “How can you 
leave the house when the streets are full of 
blood-thirsty men? They will massacre us 
the minute they see us. All the roads lead- 
ing away from the city are blocked; this is 
a city of bloodhounds. They will smell our 
track. We can’t do it, and I won’t do it. 
Let us stay here and face what is to come.” 

She looked into Sarkar’s face, and she 
noticed for the first time that it was full of 
bruises and cuts. She also noticed the big 
cut on his thigh. She was frightened. 


“What have you done to yourself”, she 
said. “Let me make you a cup of tea.” She 
went to the kitchen and after awhile, she 
brought a cup of tea and bowl of hot water 
with some clean woolen gauze and cotton. 
“Here,” she said, “drink this. It will warm 
you up, while I wash your wounds.” 

Sarkar did not say a word. He obeyed 
her like a child. She began dipping the 
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cotton wool into the hot water and washed 
the wound on Sarkar’s thigh. He noted how 
careful and tender she was in her work. She 
took great care not to hurt him. When she 
finished washing his thigh, she started to 
clean the cut on his cheek. 

Zinath had just started washing Sarkar’s 
wounds on his face when there was a violent 
knock on the door. They both looked at 
each other as if to say they both knew who 
it was and were expecting it. For a minute 
they remained still; then Zinath said, “That 
must be Khafoor. You’d better put on the 
veil and lie still.” 


“No,” said Sarkar, “let’s face him; let 
him do his worst.” 


“Do you want us to be killed? He won't 
listen to reasoning. Besides, there is no 
time to argue,” said Zinath and taking the 
tea cup, the hot water, and the cotton, she 
went to the bathroom. When she came back 
Sarkar had the veil on and was lying still 
in the bed. While putting on the veil, the 
Aagger had fallen on the floor near the bed. 
Sarkar hadn’t noticed it, but Zinath saw it. 
She didn’t know what to do; the door was 
being pounded harder and harder. At last 
she picked up the dagger and took it to the 
bathroom. She dropped it in the sink and 
ran to the door. She unbolted the door and 
there stood Khafoor, with his hair all messed 
up, his shirt covered with blood, and a 
dagger in his right hand. His tall and broad 
figure gave him the look of a wild moun- 
taineer. He was always abrupt and rough in 
his manners. When Zinath looked at him 
in astonishment, he gave her a look of in- 
difference and said, “Why are you so be 
wildered? What do you think I was doing? 
Dancing? Gone to a wedding party? Or 
making love to the Hindu tramps? No, I 
was sucking their blood, that blood which 
is bitter while it is still in their veins, but 
once you spill it with your own dagger, it 
tastes so sweet, so appetizing and so warm 
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that you get drunk with it?” 


Zinath never feared her brother, but was 
always cautious to see that he did not do 
anything rash. She treated him like a lost 
brother. 

“Now, that’s enough. Come and wash 
yourself. You look like a murderer,” she 
said. 

“Enough, you say. Nothing is enough. I 
a murderer? No...no... sister, 1 am a 
follower of the great prophet, Mohamet, and 
if it may interest you, I might tell you that 
your love, Sarkar Mody, was only wounded. 
I couldn’t get my hands on him. I heard 
he was wounded and ran away. Anyhow, if 
I don’t get him tomorrow, then the vultures 
will see that no Hindu lurks behind our 
houses. He must be hiding somewhere.” 

Zinath was paler now than ever. She 
wanted to say something but she was too 
nervous and agitated to do so. Khafoor 
noticed that his sister was uneasy beyond 


imagination. She had never been this way 
before. 
“What ... did I say anything that hurt 


you? Don’t you worry about Sarkar Mody. 
I will see that he gets a clean and sharp 
dagger through his breast, and to make sure 
that he doesn’t have the chance of suffering, 
I'll push the dagger deep enough so that I 
may hear the ‘lover’s call.’ Does that satisfy 
you, my dear sister?” 

When he went upstairs, Khafoor saw the 
figure of a woman in a veil lying on Zin- 
ath’s bed. He didn’t know that it was Sar- 
kar hiding in the veil. He didn’t have the 
slightest doubt and, besides, his religion for- 
bade any man to look at a woman in a veil, 
so he went straight to his room, shut the 
door behind him and lay flat on his bed. 

Zinath came to Sarkar’s bedside, and sat 
close to him. She did not know what to tell 
him, nor could he say anything, though they 
both wanted to say a lot to each other. Each 
felt that the other wanted to say something 





that had never come up before, yet neither 
of them would speak first. They both wanted 
to do the same thing, but it couldn’t be done 
without speaking out their minds. 

They both wished, and wished now more 
than ever to be able to go on living and lov- 
ing each other, to be able to stay together 
forever, to do as they pleased and whatever 
they pleased. They knew that the bloodshed 
and the riots would come to an end sooner 
or latter, yet they both felt that even that 
was an impossibility; and it was so, because 
there was one big obstacle before them. It 
was something that had to be decided and 
done away with in a few minutes or else 
it would mean the end of their dreams. That 
obstacle to their happiness was near them. 
He was with them; he was in the next room; 
he was Khafoor, whom they dreaded more 
than the whole world. He alone had the 
key to their happiness. He alone could save 
them from death. He could, because they 
both felt that if any dagger pierced their 
hearts it would be Khafoor’s dagger; that 
dagger, that shining little metal, with it’s 
powerful luster, was as innocent as them- 
selves, but when it was in Khafoor’s grip it 
was deadly, sharp, and poisonous. They 
knew that even Mohamet could not per- 
suade Khafoor to spare Sarkar’s life. He 
might spare his sister’s life, but not his. This 
was the chance he had been waiting for for 
a long time. He had been feeding on this 
thought like a parasite. He had been living 
only for this opportunity. He could not, he 
would not, let the chance slip. 

It was late at night now and the moon- 
light came through the window and made 
the room bright and still. The stillness of 
the night was occasionally broken by 
threatening slogans, “Jai Hind” (victory for 
Hindustan) and “Parkistan Zendebad” (long 
live Pakistan). 

Zinath was now bending over Sarkar and 
carressing him passionately. He too had 
thrown off his veil and had thrown his arms 
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around her soft neck. Then Sarkar felt with 
his right hand under his waist for his dagger. 
He could not find it. Zinath knew what he 
was looking for. They both knew that the 
dagger was the only means with which they 
could go on living. Zinath knew that he 
wished to kill her brother. She too wished 
for it, but there was no way of finishing the 
act. They both knew that it was either the 
two of them or Khafoor. And now since 
they didn’t have the dagger, it was Khafoor. 


Sarkar looked into Zinath’s eyes and 
seemed to say, “Can’t you give me some- 
thing else? Can’t you go to the bathroom 
and get the dagger!” 


She looked at him and said, “No Sarkar. 
It can’t be done. I can’t get to the bath- 
room without going through his room, and 
besides he must know about it by now. He 
must have seen the dagger in the sink. He 
is only waiting for us to fall asleep.” 


As she said these words, she put her head 
against his breast; he wanted to defend 
her, but did not know how. He caressed 
her hair, rubbed his cheek against hers, and 
they both waited for the worst. They were 
unconcerned about the future and lived for 
the moment they were together, and waited 
for the inevitable. 


Khafoor, who had always been suspicious 
of his sister, kept his ears wide open, and 
when he heard whispers, he was more suspic- 
ious. He got up and tip-toed to the door. 
He listened attentively and looked through 
the key-hole. He saw Zinath carressing Sar- 
kar. He wasn’t sure who it was, but he 
thought it couldn’t be anyone else but Sar- 
kar. He went to the bathroom to wash his 
hands of the blood that had clotted on them. 
In doing so he saw the dagger in the sink. He 
thought it was his own dagger. He wanted 
to make sure, so he walked back to the low 
table near his bed to see if his dagger was 
there. He found his dagger on the table, 
exactly as he had put it there. He rushed 


back to the sink, washed the dagger that he 
had found there, and as he had expected, he 
found the initials S. M. on it. A sardonic 
smile come over his face. He looked at it, 
turned it from side to side in his hand, and 
said to himself, “So, the old fox has trapped 
himself. How kind has fate been to me! 
Perhaps he has come to kill me, but I won't 
give him that pleasure. He can caress and 
make love to Zinath. He and she can both 
have a little of the transitory pleasure of this 
world. I'll let them have that much but no 
more. They will not leave this house alive. 
I shall pierce his own dagger into his chicken 
heart, and with mine, I shall draw that fem- 
inine blood that was unfortunate enough to 
have a common origin with mine. The filthy 
Hindu has defiled everything which is holy 
and sacred. First, he becomes a friend of 
hers, then her lover, and now her seducer, 
and knowing that all these were against my 
wishes, and knowing that I was after his skin 
from the first time he entered this house un- 
der the pretense of a friend, with all that, 
he has defied me and fate and has entered 
my house on a day when the followers of 
Mohamet are destroying the infidel Hindus. 
If he has taken shelter under my roof to 
seek forgivness, he has made a mistake. God 
may forgive Satan, but I cannot have com- 
passion on an infidel like him who has vilely 
defied everything which is sacred to the 
great prophet. Yes, it is so, they have to be 
killed and killed in the right manner and at 
once. Enough of this corruption. No more 
of this disgrace on me. He has been the 
cause of my ill reputation. Why, I cannot 
even go to the Matchid (Mosque) without 
being talked about, and worst of all, I can- 


not say my namaz (prayer). The whole town 
is secretly whispering about me and these 
two fools. That’s all. I’d better go while 
they are in bed.” 

Khafoor walked on tip-toe to the door 
leading to Zinath’s room and opened it very 
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carefully. He walked so softly and slowly 
that neither Zinath nor Sarkar heard or saw 
him. Most probably they were fast asleep. 
The moonlight from the window fell on their 
gentle and innocent faces. Zinath’s head was 
resting on Sarkar’s chest. Khafoor came 
very close to the bed and made sure that he 
could reach both of them at the same instant. 
He closed his eyes for a minute and his lips 
muttered a short prayer. Then he raised 
both the daggers, held them tight in his 
hands and looked at his sister’s face. Her 
face, though pale and child-like, had that 
power and beauty which is the special gift 
of innocence and goodness. Her lips seemed 
to utter a soft prayer. Her head moved up 
and down with the breathing of Sarkar. She 
had her right hand around Sarkar’s neck and 
he had his hands around her waist. He 
thought he saw tears rolling down her 
cheeks. 

“Yes, she is crying”, he thought to him- 
self. 

The crystal-like tears rolled down her 
cheeks and fell on Sarkar’s chest. Khafoor 
thought he heard her lips mutter, “O! Allah 
(God), save him... him... Khafoor... 
my brother... he is lost... forgive him... 
don’t torture him ... but lead him to the 
right way.” 

Khafoor thought to himself, “She is pray- 
ing for me. She must be awake. She still 
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loves me, as she used to when we were little 
children.” Then he thought he heard the 
last words of his father in his death bed, 
“You, Khafoor, as Zinath’s brother, must 
always take care of her and give her all she 
wants for her happiness. Refuse her nothing 
that will add to her happiness and above all, 
forgive her for all the little triflings which 
she might commit. Be a brother and a fa- 
ther to your sister and Allah will be merci- 
ful.” 

A shiver ran through Khafoor as he no- 
ticed Zinath move her head. He thought she 
opened her eyes and looked at him without 
fear, but with courage and understanding. 
Khafoor felt weak and uneasy. But some- 
how, he thought something great and very 
wonderful was taking hold of all his powers. 
He looked at Zinath’s face again and this 
time he was sure there was no mistake. She 
was awake and looking at him. She did not 
say a word. She did not move, but she 
looked at Khafoor straight in the face. He 
took another step closer to the bed, bent low 
and, putting the two daggers one on the 
other like a cross, he placed it on Sarkar’s 
chest and without saying a word, went to 
his room, shut the door behind him, fell on 
his bed, and went to sleep. He slept so 
soundly and so peacefully that the next 
morning, Zinath had a hard time waking 
him up for his breakfast. 
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THE MAN FROM 
VLADIVOSTOK 


By VAUGHAN HEKIMIAN 


“Now,” said Serge Divoff, looking at me 
with his keen, hazel eyes, “suppose I furnish 
you with the necessary materials for a short 
master-piece? Would you undertake to 
write it?” 


I had made Serge Divoff’s acquaintance, 
casually, at the Port Said Exchange Hotel. 
Distinguished, authoritative and affluent- 
looking, speaking polished English and 
manipulating his monocle like an aristocrat, 
he had captured my attention; but when he 
showed me some of his paintings, I was 
really impressed. His women had a sensu- 
ousness that thrilled and puzzled; each 
seemed to have secrets, which required sec- 
ond sight to penetrate. 

“You excite my curiosity,” I replied, “but 
the reproduction on paper of an episode may 
not be interesting.” 

He smiled enigmatically and dropped his 
monocle: 

“A true story often fails but, in this case, 
I’m going to force the climax as in art. For 
art’s sake I’m prepared even to sacrifice my 
life,” he said. 

“T’m an Asiatic,” he went on, “of Russian 
origin, born at Vladivostok, now a natural- 
ised Englishman, and at heart an inter- 
nationalist. I’ve no religion. We Asiatics 
know how to live, love, hate and die. You 
don’t, because you’re over-civilized. You 
think you love your women, but you don’t 


know how! When they’re craving for love, . 
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you give them fur-coats. You ignore the 
fundamental which is, that the first attrac- 
tion for a woman, in a man, is the male in 
him. Also, you are slaves of your comforts, 
you’ve no temperaments and you’re weak. 
You forgive and forget. We never forget.” 
His words rang out, and I had to agree 
with him. This man was sincere and fear- 
less, but beneath there seemed to lurk a vein 
of cruelty. I could understand him not 
caring about anything but his art, and, I 
supposed, his principles. 
Serge Divoff invited me to sup with him. 
“What counts most in life for me is friend- 
ship,” said the man from Vladivostok, be- 
tween the courses. “Now that I’ve lost 
my friend, I find it sickening to live.” He 
looked at me as he spoke, and a strange 
feeling took possession of me. It was like 
being in some desolate waste, with Serge 
as my guide, and he was just going to show 
me the bottom of an abyss. I tried to 
get out of the trance induced by his eyes. 
Serge’s steely voice rang out again. He 
spoke of his friend Kenneth Hume, whom 
he had known as a promising amateur artist. 
Serge taught him how to paint. In return, 
Ken showed Serge how to commercialize his 
art to advantage. Serge was poor in those 
days, and Ken proved to be the soul of 
generosity. He was no hero for Serge, who 
loved him purely as a friend, more than 
anything else in the world, more than his 
own life. 
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Ken was clever, handsome, a dear, gentle 
soul. He had one shortcoming; he knew 
nothing about women. He had been taught, 
as a gentleman, to respect them. He did, 
and treated the plainest woman as though 
she was a duchess. Alas, women were not 
to be won by respect, kindness, or timidity. 


In those days, Serge and Ken lived to- 
gether in a flat at Knightsbridge. Serge 
was one of those men who can never live 
without women, and at the time he knew a 
good number. The only virtue they had 
in common was beauty, but they belonged 
to almost every class, and there were many 
types. In his zeal to initiate Ken in cul- 
tivating feminine friendships, Serge intro- 
duced him to his lady friends. Unfortu- 
nately, his efforts never bore any fruit. Ken 
was shy and reserved; they could not get 
to like him, though they tried their best— 
for Serge’s sake. 

Serge often wondered what would happen 
to Ken if he fell in love. And then one day 
Serge noticed him paying especial attention 
to his personal appearance. He began to 
go out night after night. Serge challenged 
him. 

Ken shyly admitted that he had fallen 
in love “with the most beautiful woman in 
the world”. Serge was delighted. So, after 
all, Ken could fall in love. 


Here Serge paused, and I saw his manly 
eyes shine with suppressed tears. He sighed, 
and went on: 

“A few weeks later, I found Ken in his 
room, with his throat cut. His desperate 
love for this girl had driven the poor boy 
to suicide. Ken drew his last breath in my 
arms, after hearing me swear vengeance. 

“After calling in the police, I ferretted 
out the address of the woman. I went that 
very night to see her. I shall never forget 
it. It was late. I was beginning to realize 
what a gap Ken’s death was going to leave 
in my life. 
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“She opened the door herself, hurriedly 
wrapped in a silk dressing-gown. But what 
a woman! She had dark hair, so black that 
in their swarthiness they glowed silvery. 
Her eyes were two black diamonds, while 
her skin was of alabaster whiteness. She 
heard the sad news and was unimpressed. 
She did not shed a tear over the poor boy 
who had loved her to insanity. She even 
ridiculed Ken’s action. She called it stupid, 
absurd, and childish. She did it with such 
sincerity and persuasiveness, that I nearly 
agreed with her. She belonged to the race 
of superior beings. She had a contempt 
for man-made rules and God-blessed cus- 
toms. A boy like Ken could stand no chance 
with such a woman. She could only be 
conquered by a strong force of character.” 


Serge’s voice suddenly became husky. He 
went on: 

“I had come there to avenge a friend’s 
death, yet there I was, in front of that wo- 
man, playing the Judas to my own con- 
science.” 

He stopped, and dreamily closed his eyes. 

“TI remember everything as though it hap- 
pened yesterday,” he continued. “She stood 
a long while facing me, while her black locks 
mocked the grey flare of the light behind 
her. There she was, a pillar of strength, a 
shrine of beauty, a something above man- 
kind. Her hands, arms, and bare ankles 
seemed to be chiselled out of marble. Her 
dainty waist was a miracle of nature. She 
was as tall as a dream-goddess. Poor Ken! 


“Tt was the first time in my wide experi- 
ence that I had seen such physical perfec- 
tion in a woman. I lost my head. I fell in 
love with her. But I’m an Asiatic,” here 
Serge gave his diabolical laugh. “I made 
her fall in love with me, too. I didn’t forget 
my friend, and if I did wrong by falling in 
love with the woman who was the cause 
of his death, I shall know how to punish 
myself. I shall never forget my friend.” 
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He started again, after sipping some wine: 

“T made her fall in love with me, ha! ha! 
Although a widow, she had so far known 
nothing about love, except that she had been 
worshipped by lovers. I showed her what 
she had missed. I brought out the female 
in her. I acquainted her with the secret 
sensations of love. I proved to her that 
no existence could be complete without the 
miracle of passion. She fell. Perhaps now 
you understand her a little—and me too.” 

Serge’s story instilled a strange fear in 
me. For a time I could see nothing but 
Serge’s eyes before me, and I saw the doom 
of fate in the chaos of those eyes. I made 
a superhuman effort to force my mind back 
to its normal state. 

“Where is this woman?” I burst out at 
last. “And how is it going to end?” 

Serge answered in a low voice: “You'll 
see. You may take me for a maniac, but 
justice will be done—in my own way.” 

“Where is she now?” I insisted. 

“I left her in Cairo for an experiment. 
I’m joining her tomorrow. [I'll engage a 
room for you at our hotel.” 

We met in Cairo, at the Hotel des 
Pyramides, and I was introduced to Mrs. 
Sonia Stokes in the garden, after dinner. 
My first impression was that this woman 
was different from the one for whom Ken 
had cut his throat, for she must have been 
haughty, carefree, and cruel. 

The Sonia in front of me now was a wo- 
man tamed, a woman in love. There was 
a languid and melancholy expression on her 
face. Her vitality was reserved for her 
lover alone. Her eyes followed every move- 
ment of Serge’s, her ears caught every word 
he uttered. Whenever he addressed me, 
she favoured me with a furtive smile, then 
again was absorbed in her master. About 
her beautiful and young features, her eyes, 
her face, her whole elegant person, was an 
aura of gentleness and nobility. Yet there 
was that keenness in her look, that some- 


thing vanquished in her poise, so character- 
istic of women who have swooned under a 
lover’s caresses. She betrayed the woman 
of mystery and experience. 

At first sight, I felt the same way about 
her as Serge must have done. I, too, for- 
gave her for Ken. I knew that I would take 
her part against anybody, even against 
Serge. 

Suddenly, it occurred to me that Serge 
may have brought her to Egypt for some 
sinister purpose. 

The following morning we were break- 
fasting together, when Serge pleaded an ap- 
pointment in town. I followed him to the 
tram. 

“Look here, Serge,” I said hurriedly, “I 
think Mrs. Stokes is a charming woman, and 
I don’t care who has cut his throat for her. 
It couldn’t have been her fault. If you try 
to do her any harm, you'll find me on her 
side.” 

As the tram began to move, Serge shouted 
to me : 

“You needn’t be afraid, old man; so long 
as I live nothing will happen to her. Take 
care of her while I’m away.” 

While retracing my steps, it dawned up- 
on me that, from the moment I had met 
Sonia, she had supplanted the admiration 
and friendship I had felt for Serge. Was it 
because he had spoken of revenge, and that 
Sonia might be in danger? “We never for- 
get,” Serge had said. 

“He has asked me to take care of you,” 
I said to Sonia, as soon as I was near her. 

She smiled, “Since I’ve known Serge, I’ve 
lost all my friends; so I warn you.” 

“But why?” I asked. 

“T must have bored them,” she said, “by 
speaking always about him. I was a differ- 
ent woman once.” 

We had started walking slowly out of the 
hotel gate, and were soon half way on the 
ascent that leads to the desert. I turned to 
her and said, 
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“Love works wonders, they say. For- 
give my impertinence.” 

“Talk freely, my friend, please,” she 
laughed. Then she asked seriously, “Have 
you ever been in love?” 

I hesitated. “Yes,” I answered. 

“Don’t lie,” she snapped, “you’ve neither 
the symptoms, nor do you carry any of its 
scars. Do you think that every mortal is 
blessed enough, or cursed enough, to know 
true love?” 

“I suppose not,” I replied. “But allow 
me to ask you one question. If a person 
were to go as far as committing suicide for 
unrequited love, would you call that real 
love?” 

She gave me an understanding look. 

“Not if that person had some complex in 
him prior to his falling in love,” she an- 
swered. 

I agreed with her. 

We stood for a long while facing the 
colossal Sphinx, silenced. 

When I turned to Sonia, she seemed to be 
quite a part of our surroundings. She 
formed a part of the Sphinx, the Pyramids, 
and the vast, golden spaces. She may have 
been Queen Hatshepsut in the Stone Age. 
The mystery and color of the ancient times 
were in her black eyes and hair. I knew 
nothing about Sonia’s origin, except that 
she carried an English name, but the differ- 
ent beauties of more than one race must 
have intermingled to produce her. 

She was the first to speak. 

“T could stay here for hours and hours,” 
she said, her eyes fixed steadfast on the 
Sphinx’s face, “and dream. It was a mo- 
ment in my life, an unforgettable moment, 
when I stood here for the first time, holding 
Serge’s hand. There must be some subtle 
affinity between love and ancient monu- 
ments. I asked him then why we could 
not be petrified here, just as we were, hold- 
ing each other’s hand. Then our love could 
last as long as these stones.” 
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Sonia’s eyes glistened, and a tear fell 
down her cheek, 

I became possessed by an infinite pity 
for this woman, who could love to such a 
depth. I held her hands, and made her 
turn to me. 

“You’re crying, Sonia!” I said. “What 
is it? Please tell me.” 

“Life is too beautiful to last,” she mur- 
mured, wiping her eyes, “and some sins 
cannot be forgiven, I suppose.” 

“What sins?” I exclaimed. 

“If only I could make him forgive and 
forget,” she said, almost in a whisper. “I 
asked Serge to punish me. I told him I 
would willingly undergo any torture, pro- 
vided only that he would forgive! Oh, 
what’s the use—” 

A camel was coming toward us, ridden 
by a bespectacled tourist. Sonia hurriedly 
brought out her powder-puff and wiped the 
traces of her tears away. 

“Tt’s time to go back,” she said. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon. Serge 
had not returned, and Sonia would not hear 
of starting luncheon without him. Wait- 
ing in silence, I could not help remember- 
ing some of Serge’s sinister phrases: “He 
heard me swear vengeance—I’ll know how 
to punish myself—I left her in Cairo for 
an experiment—We never forget.” 

“You’ve to beware of Serge,” I could 
not help warning Sonia. “He’s out to re- 
venge his friend.” 

“Has he told you what he intends to do?” 
she asked. 

“No, but he may be scheming to kill 
you,” I answered, and Sonia laughed. 

“Death from his hands would be a re- 
lief, even pleasure. No, he won’t do that,” 
she said. 

“Then,” I said, “I don’t see how he can 
carry out his revenge. But just because he’s 
a little late you’ve been worrying yourself 
to death. He makes you suffer by running 
away altogether!” 
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“He can’t run away easily,” answered 
Sonia. “His passport, money and clothes 
are with me. I’m worrying because I’m 
afraid he may have come to some harm. 
Let’s go to the police station opposite and 
inquire.” 

The Maamour of the station, at the sight 
of Sonia, proved to be a serviceable person. 
After ringing up every police station in 
Cairo, he assured us that no accidents had 
been recorded anywhere between 9 a.m. 
and that moment. 


Sonia was relieved when we returned to 
the hotel. 


“Would you permit me to ask you a ques- 
tion, Sonia?” I said. “Our acquaintance 
has so far been short but quite intimate.” 

“Well?” asked Sonia. 


“What makes you love that man so 
deeply? He told himseif he was a dangerous 
person, that he belonged to a race who knew 
how to hate. He admitted to me that he 
acted like a maniac at times.” 

“True,” she said, “he’s all you say. But 
he is also the one who taught me the magic of 
love, passions, and desires. He has the 
ability to anticipate my inner wishes. No 
man like him, with such fire and iridescence, 
has ever been born. Had I not met him, my 
life would have been a waste. Without him 
I think I would go mad.” 


At that moment, Serge walked calmly 
in, smiling through his monocle, as though 
at peace with the world. At the sight of 
him, Sonia’s eyes radiated happiness. She 
had forgiven. 


I retired to my room early that night, for 
I felt an irresistible urge to write down my 
impressions of Sonia as I had found her. 
My sleep seemed to be disturbed by end- 
less noises. At six o’clock in the morning, 
the Negro messenger-boy burst into my 
room. 


“Sir,” he exclaimed, in agitation, “the 


Mister told me to give you this letter nine 
o’clock, but I give you now, I am afraid, 
bad things happen, the lady shouting, I am 
afraid.” He extended a letter and disap- 
peared. 


It was addressed to me in Serge’s hand- 
writing. It ran: 

“T intend this to reach you after you 
wake up. When you find out what I have 
done, I hope you will understand that I 
could no longer bear the burden on my 
conscience. 


“I shall expect you to write my story 
faithfully. Spare no one. Remember my 
love for Kenneth; that I never forgave my- 
self that moment’s weakness when I fell 
in love with Sonia; that, like a true Asiatic, 
I believed in punishment and revenge. 


“You will find my last message enclosed 
in the iron box on my toilet table. Yours 
ever, Serge.” 

Going downstairs, I met an English con- 
stable. 


“You’re not allowed to go in there, Sir,” 
he said. 


“Look here,” I said, “I’m a friend of 
Mrs. Stokes and Mr. Divoff. Will you 
please tell me what’s happened? I’ve a let- 
ter in which he requests me to go to his 
room and look for a message.” 


“I’m sorry to tell you, Sir,” said the con- 
stable, “that your friend committed suicide 
by poison. Mrs. Stokes is in her room with 
the doctor.” 


It was the doctor who asked me in. I 
went straight to Sonia. There were 
wrinkles on her face, crows’ feet under her 
eyes, white threads in her hair. She stared 
at me and laughed. 

“She’s lost her reason,” said the doctor. 
“How much she must have suffered in one 
night to come to this state!” 

“But she’s young, doctor. Won't she get 
well?” I implored. 
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“We'll do our best,” he answered. 
With the constable, I entered the adjoin- 
ing room. Serge’s corpse lay covered on 
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the bed. We found the envelope intended 
for me. It contained three words: 
“We Never Forget.” 
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THE DEFENSE 
OF VAN 





(Part VI) 





By ONNIG MEKHITARIAN 
(Translated by Hrayr Baghdoian) 


Nearly all our positions at Arark were in 
the same plight. Hundreds of engineers 
were urgently needed to repair them in 
anticipation of the morrow’s battle; and to 
the credit of the Armenian peasant in the 
engineering units, they were all rebuilt that 
same night. Furthermore, in order to 
lighten the labor of the engineers and in re- 
venge for the Turkish ravages of the nine- 
teenth our warriors burned what remained 
of the police station of Arark. Important 
clashes also took place in the extensive 
Thaghacheyahregh Sector which compre- 
hended an even wider front. In this sector, 
our warriors were fighting in dwellings that 
had been converted into blockhouses, and 
had also come out into open trenches (like 
those at Dardanel in the Arark Sector) 
along the length of the open plain and all 
the gardens in the east. Here each mud 
garden-wall was a ready position for them. 

The Thaghacheyahregh Sector began at 
the German Quarter, embraced the orchards 
and gardens of the northern part of Urpad 
Brook and extended to the Northern 
Gardens. Contiguous to this sector there 
were also other positions—Haji Malkhas’, 
Thathoi Simon’s, Dibagh Khero’s, Hatz 
Hamrogh’s, Deli Bathman’s, Khach Bar- 
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segh’s—manned by approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty warriors. 

Opposite this extensive front the Turks 
had occupied a parallel line in nearby 
gardens and along the northeastern length 
of the plain. Our trenches here were domi- 
nated by their cannon, two of which were 
emplaced on the south in Haji Bekir Ar- 
mory, and three on the north in Toprak 
Fort. They had also crowned the heights 
of Simzim Maghara and two days before 
had captured Sighka village which menaced 
our positions at both Shushantz and 
Thaghacheyahregh. 


Before attempting an assault, the Turks 
bombarded this sector mercilessly, as they 
did Khatch Street and Arark. Four hours 
of shelling made ash heaps of Hatz Ham- 
rogh and Dilbag Kero blockhouses. Our 
other positions were also somewhat damaged. 
The Armenian fighters chose to go into the 
gardens and to dig in behind the walls. But 
when those mud-walls were also destroyed, it 
became dangerous to communicate through 
the gardens; and the soldiers were forced 
to fight and emplace themselves at the same 
time. 


The enemy attacked at noon. More than 
two hundred horsemen from Sighka, and 
nearly three hundred Kurds, militia and 
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regulars from other Turkish positions at- 
tempted to drive a wedge through the center 
of our front and into the gardens. But the 
momentum of the first attacking wave was 
broken when ten of the party were killed. 
Two of our men were slain, and one wound- 
ed at the same time. 


An hour later, the Turks repeated their 
attack in larger numbers and with greater 
determination than before. They succeeded 
in coming within twenty paces of our posi- 
tions. Brave men met brave men in fierce 
combat. Our men spared neither cartridges 
nor grenades in a resistance which killed 
more than twenty of the enemy. The attack- 
ing party again retreated hurriedly. 

The Turks, led by a daring colonel, re- 
turned to the attack an hour later. Our men 
were in confusion; many of them were out 
of rifle ammunition. The Military Council 
dispatched two courageous members, Arakel 
Kaidzak and Armenak Yekarian, who 
reached the scene of the battle with their 
sleeves rolled up and at the very moment 
when the Turks had come very near our 
positions, several of their horsemen having 
already entered the garden premises. Gabo 
of Kangvar had just rushed forward, fol- 
lowed by Karapet Shatakhtzian and Kira- 
kos Kirakosian. The Turkish colonel was 
shot down, Gabo received a thigh wound, 
and another Armenian fell to the ground, 
shot and killed. It was at that moment that 
Kaidzak and Yekarian arrived; and after 
a desperate combat lasting one-half hour, 
the enemy took to his heels a third time. 


No alternative had been left the Turk. 
He had lost forty men in the abortive at- 
tempt to storm the gardens, a loss felt so 
severely that he was forced to draw back 
even from defensive points which he had 
held for twelve days. 


In this action, Kirakos, and a boy who 
was a graduate of the Catholic orphanage, 
showed extraordinary courage bv invading 





the enemy trench all by themselves at the 
hottest moment of the battle, killing two 
Turks with a grenade, and returning to the 
Armenians bearing their rifles. The Mili- 
tary Council rewarded the boy with a Cross- 
of-Honor. 

Kirakos, however, was tragically killed 
after the investment when a comrade’s re- 
volver accidentally discharged. 


By maintaining an insistent rifle-fire all 
through the night, the Turks attempted to 
prevent our repairing any of our strong- 
points. But our men succeeded in repairing 
all the ruined positions in the Thaghache- 
yahregh Sector, and to dig trenches, thus 
facilitating intercourse between the widely 
spaced positions. 

The Turks attacked our positions at the 
Hainguzes also on the nineteenth. They 
vigorously bombarded the positions at 
Shapenterian, Khrimian, Shagoian, Jano- 
ian, Phirumian, and Shiroian. The cannon 
caused a great deal of destruction in this 
sector because of its nearness to Toprak 
Kaleh. After artillery preparation, the 
Turks advanced from Sofou Taina, a badly 
beaten-up piece of land, toward our posi- 
tions in an attempt to take our warriors by 
surprise. Our men held their fire for a 
while, suddenly opening up in volleys di- 
rected from their front and flanks, killing 
ten to twelve of the Turks and throwing 
the others into panicky flight. 


Large parties of Turks made unsuccess- 
ful attacks upon our positions at Shusantz 
the same day. 


In Aikestan, it was apparent that the 
Turks were making an attack-in-force upon 
the Armenians isolated in Kaghakametch, 
the old city at the base of the medieval fort. 
During the entire day the dull roar of the 
guns of the fort never ceased. 

The Turks, on this day, brought into 
play all the strength of their forces, while 
we fought heroically. On this occasion, the 
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Military Council made a proclamation in 
the form of a brief circular: 

“To the Aikestan Companies: 

“Comrades in battle: 

“Discouraged by his thi:ieen day old and 
mad attack, the enemy today attempted a 
general offensive on all fronts which, how- 
ever, showed first its own lack of 
strength, and second, how magnificent is 
our victory. Leaving more than forty dead, 
the enemy ran away in panic everywhere, 
pursued by our bullets. 

“This is the enemy’s last desperate at- 
tack. You must resist him manfully and 
at all cost. 


“Comrades: be courageous. Hold your 
positions with the utmost vigilance. 

“During combat, always fire away at a 
definite target. Do not waste cartridges. 

Military Council 
“April 19.” 
* * * 

The Turkish offensive of the twentieth, 
and especially that of the twenty-first, were 
among the most violent engagements during 
the siege of Aikestan. 

The Turks began to bombard our posi- 
tions in the Arark Sector from emplace- 
ments in the southeastern corner of the 
Armenian cemetery. Our fighters succeeded 
in killing two of their gunners and silencing 
the field-pieces for awhile. At night, the 
Turks enfilladed our trenches with a vio- 
lent rifle fire. Only one of our men, who 
were already accustomed to such displays, 
was killed in this action. 


Subsequently, the enemy sent over more 
than one hundred explosive shells on Sahag 
Bey’s and Tovmasian’s. Our men replied 
with bombs. One bomb, carelessly hurled 
from Sahag Bey’s, killed the soldier who 
had thrown it. 


Our positions at Thaghacheyahregh and 
Huisian’s garden were likewise subjected to 
a fierce shelling, but came out of the on- 
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slaught well. About thirty Turkish militia- 
men from Lavrend Oghlu’s position at- 
tesupted to enter Yeghikian’s position, but 
ran off when three of them were killed. 

At Khatch Street, the Turks again 
treacherously attempted to set fire to the 
Hotel, but withdrew when one of them was 
shot down. 

On the night of the 20th, all of Aikestan 
was covered by terrific rifle fire. The flash 
of the firearms was so intense that to ob- 
servers at Shusantz, it seemed as if Aikestan 
was burning. 

It had fallen to the lot of the soldiers of 
Aikestan to meet the attacks of the twenty- 
first, which were far more fierce than any 
that had yet come, or were to come. 

On the Hainguzes Sector, our men waged 
a determined but discouraging fight. At 
three o'clock, the Turks vigorously shelled 
Amirkhanian’s position, ruining a great part 
of it. Then, according to their custom, they 
attacked. Our warriors came out into the 
open street and, fighting with their backs 
to a wall for an hour, broke the impetus of 
the Turkish attack and killed twelve of the 
attacking force. The Turks ran off towards 
the Hainguzes River. 

At four o’clock, the Turks shifted their 
attack to Shahpenterian’s position in the 
same ward. After the garden walls had 
been breached, a mob of Kurdish irregulars, 
led by two officers, surged into the garden. 
Our men could not remain in the half-ruined 
blockhouse, for there was danger of their 
being taken prisoners if they remained 
there. Under necessity, they surrendered 
themselves to the care of Providence, sortied 
out into the garden, and counter-attacked 
firing away violently. They killed more than 
twenty Turks in the subsequent hand to 
hand fighting. Two of the Armenian soldiers 
from Vozmeh died in action. 

Scarcely had our warriors cleaned the 
Turkish mob out of the garden and returned 
to their half-ruined position, when the shell- 
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ing began again. But they had nothing to 
fear now, because the enemy was firing to 
cover the recovery of its dead. 


The positions of Pochir-Chendirtchi were 
also. severely bombarded. The Turks had 
emplaced their cannon in the Dominican 
Fathers’ quarters, and were successfully 
shelling into ruins our positions of Vizvigh, 
Paitat Khatchig, and Mino all in Phos 
Ward. 

In the Hainguzes Sector, after a lull, the 
fighting started at Meolatchi Margar’s po- 
sition. Discouraged by the wrecking of their 
position and forced to take cover behind 
half-ruined walls our warriors fought with 
great courage against the repeated Turkish 
attacks. The Turks left nine corpses be- 
neath that position and in the waters of the 
stream. 

Heavy fighting occurred in Hiusian’s gar- 
den. Anticipating a Turkish offensive, our 
warriors attacked first, and rushed the 
Kurdish mob that had dug-in within the sur- 
rounding gardens. This attack cost them 
three men wounded, while it cost the Kurds 
four men killed. 

As soon as they had returned to their 
own trenches the Turks counter-attacked 
in the twilight near Der Khatchadourian’s 
position. Again they fought hand to hand 
and men were killed and wounded on both 
sides. Darkness interrupted the combat and 
the Turks were obliged to retreat to their 
own trenches. 


All our positions of the Arark Sector were 
shelled. Particularly violent combats took 
place in the Dardanel trenches. Aless and 
his comrades fought the enemy with the 
ferocity of tigers and did not let them move 
a step from the trenches they already oc- 
cupied. As they always did, the Turkish 
shells wrecked Sahag Bey’s and Thovmas- 
ian’s; and as usual, our engineers rebuilt 


them. 
* * @® 





A Report of the In Council 
Concerning the Battles of the Twenty- 
Second. 


Number 18 

Our glorious success of ‘yesterday. — 
Yesterday, making their strongest attack on 
our entire northeastern line, the enemy 
rushed into the gardens. After fighting all 
day and suffering great losses they withdrew. 


According to the estimates of our com- 
rades, the military leaders, the enemy had 
fifty to sixty men killed in addition to the 
wounded. 

A heroic death. — Yesterday, a heroic 
drama was unfolded in Shahpenterian’s po- 
sition. A youth named Aram Borazanjian 
(Dashnak) climbed the stairs in front of the 
blockhouse three times and each time shot 
a Turk. Shells were directed at the place 
from which the young marksman fired; but 
he climbed the stairs again with the inten- 
tion of killing a fourth Turk. His comrades 
had pleaded earnestly but in vain that the 
cannon was pointed at the place, and it was 
perilous to fire from there. With a gallant 
gesture Aram had again ascended the stairs. 
This time a cannon ball broke his hip and 
thigh bones and knocked him to the ground. 
Aram kept his head and coolly made his 
little legacy asking his comrades to sell his 
Mauser pistol and give the money to his 
mother and sister to ensure their not being 
left in want. After showing this tender filial 
solicitude, Aram sent his respects and a 
brief message of encouragement to his com- 
rades of the Staff, and several hours later 
closed his eyes. 

The enemy’s cannon bursts. — Yesterday 
towards nightfall the cannon on Toprak 
Kaleh, which was firing explosive shells on 
our position, suddenly burst. Four gunners 
were killed as a result of this accident which 
was visible with the naked eye and was 
viewed with glasses from our positions in 
Aikestan and from Shusantz. Soldiers ran 
from the lower armories and from other 
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sides and carried away the corpses. They 
carried one of the remains on a stretcher 
which shows that it must have been that 
of an important personage. 

The Council of Sector A (Arark) writes 
us: Yesterday the enemy again began to 
shell our positions from two places in the 
church-compound. The bombardment had 
to stop when our comrades opened an ac- 
curate sniping-fire upon the gun. 

Yesterday morning we saw the Turks car- 
rying away a body dressed in woman’s 
clothes. 

Last night at three o’clock the enemy re- 
sumed its senseless rifle-fire on all our po- 
sitions. We replied very little. 

The Dardanel writes us: The militiamen 
of Charatchar Dar entered the hollows 
around and above Urbath Canal one by one 
and waited in ambush this morning. 

During their advance they came the 
length of a field nearer the road. At three 
o’clock at night they opened a brisk fire 
on us from the canal of the grist-mill below 
Haji Bekir Armory. Not one of us was 
harmed. The enemy has not at all advanced 
toward our trenches. 


Tchantikian’s position in the Hainkuzes 
writes: Yesterday during the attack we 
killed two Turks. Our group successfully re- 
sisted the attack at night. Only one of us 
has been wounded. 

Yesterday starting at two o'clock the 
enemy sent over sixty shells from the upper 
armory to our position. Then the Kurdish 
mob rushed in by way of Der Khatcha- 
drian’s (Thaghachahregh’s) and Zirvan- 
taintz’s gardens, showering thousands of 
bullets on us. We fought in defense and 
killed six Kurds. The enemy barely suc- 
ceeded in covering the recovery of its dead 
with rifle fire. All of us are in good spirits. 

The password for the night is “flower.” 


The Intelligence Council 
Wee, ae 
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The strenuous combats of the twenty-first 
were not repeated during the following days 
though sporadic attacks occurred. Our war- 
riors also attempted several attacks them- 
selves. 


All that night the Turks covered Aikestan 
with a hellish fire. At the same time they 
sent over shells, mostly of course at random. 
The Intelligence Council’s circular men- 
tioned that rifle-fire should be hereafter con- 
sidered inevitable and ineffective and stated 
that “in one hour the Turks had wasted 
ten thousand rounds.” 


After remaining quiet during the early 
part of the twenty-second, toward three 
o’clock the Turks opened an intense rifle- 
fire upon our positions in the Dardanel and 
Dava Boyou, our outlying sections on the 
southeast. Their rifle-fire had no effect and 
they made no attempt to advance. 


At twilight, the Turks in Klor Dar Shelled 
our Arark Sector. A Turkish gunner was 
killed there. 


The night of the twenty-second our war- 
riors made preparations to set fire to two 
threatening Turkish positions called Ara- 
loukh and Hamz which stood directly op- 
posite Sahag Bey’s. 


The mining experts very carefully and 
skillfully drove tunnels beneath the Turkish 
position. Bombers were appointed to go 
through them and to explode their bombs 
right in the direct center of the Turkish 
blockhouse, and to try to set fire to it. 


In order to cover the operation and to be 
ready for the unexpected, our soldiers in 
the flank-positions were ordered to shoot at 
the Turks who would be thrown into a panic 
by the burning of their blockhouse. The 
difficult and responsible work of throwing 
the bombs was assumed by three young 
men—Vagharshag Shirvanian, Hovhannes 
Ayazian, and Berbérian—all three of them 
well liked, bold, and willing Dashnak youths 
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who had acquired all their experience as 
soldiers in the defense of Van. 


The eager bombers entered the tunnel, 
got beneath the blockhouse, broke through 
to the ground above, and in a split second 
threw their bombs. The blockhouse began 
to burn; the panicky Turks abandoned it; 
our men on the flanks began to shoot them 
down as they ran. The Turks left arms, 
ammunition, and supplies to our men. 


The bombers who returned in triumph, 
had yet another task; they were to take 
Hamz blockhouse with the same antics. Our 
hot-blooded bombers, instead of approach- 
ing it through the tunnel elected to go 
through the shorter but more perilous street. 
There in the general confusion a bullet 
struck Ayazian. The other two rushed to- 
ward Hamz blockhouse and threw their 
bombs which, unfortunately, did not suc- 
ceed in clearing out the Turks. The Turks 
had by now come to their senses, and de- 
fending themselves with the ferocity of bears, 
were showering countless bullets upon our 
two warriors who had no more bombs. 
Bringing their Mauser pistols into play they 
fought for more than an hour under the 
most difficult circumstances until a hostile 
bullet shattered Berberian’s thigh. Already 
the light was dawning and Shirvanian could 
only shoulder his seriously wounded com- 
tade and make his way back to Sahag Bey’s. 
Berberian died of his wound within several 
days. Both he and Ayazian were buried in 
Norashen Cemetery with full military 
honors. 


Only light skirmishes occurred on the 
twenty-third. The customary nocturnal 
tifle-fire caused no harm. 

According to information from Shusantz 
and from others of our positions, the Turks 
were continually transporting troops along 
the line of Haji Bekir, Kouroupath and 
Hayotz Tzor. Similarly two or three hun- 
dred soldiers at a time were being moved 
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in the direction of Toprak Kaleh-Shabaghi 
and Khosh-Beyadiuk. At Dardanel is was 
ascertained that only twenty-five or thirty 
guards had been left in the Turkish trenches 
extending around Charatchar, and on the 
morning of the twenty-third sixty or seventy 
mounted and foot soldiers were seen de- 
scending from the armory to the city taking 
indistinguishable objects with them. From 
another position numerous women and chil- 
dren porters were seen passing beneath 
Shamiram. 


On the twenty-fourth it was observed 
from Dardanel that about one hundred un- 
armed Kurds, followed by about twenty 
horsemen burdened with baggage like them- 
selves, were passing in front of Haji Bekir 
Armory and heading toward the city. 


Extraordinary movements on Lake 
Van were likewise observed. On the twenty- 
third a sailing vessel left for Gavash; an- 
other ship came from Datwan. Three ships 
set sail for Arjash on the morning of the 
twenty-fourth. 


These unusual movements created serious 
apprehensions among our leaders. It was 
impossible for one to draw simultaneously 
clear and accurate conclusions when girded 
by the daily fire of the Turkish cannon and 
absolutely isolated from the outside world. 
Some thought that something extraordinary 
had happened on the Russo-Turk front; the 
Turks had been defeated and were retreat- 
ing. While not disagreeing with this conclu- 
sion, others insisted that the Turks were 
going to try one last treacherous move on 
Aikestan. 

* * *# 


An important number of the peasants of 
the suburbs of Van, Khoshab, and Hayotz 
Tzor, around five thousand in all, had pre- 
ferred to stay in the comparative safety of 
the mountains of Varag and Shushantz 
rather than crawl into Aikestan at the be- 

ginning of the siege. Most of them were old 
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men, women, children, and unarmed 
peasants, while the few lacked not only am- 
munition but a leader as well. Having lost 
their centuries-old hearths and seen their 
relatives horribly massacred in a few fateful 
days, and now left without a place to lay 
their heads, a crust to eat, or any hope of 
remaining alive, they were woefully lacking 
in morale. 


Aram was the first to realize the entire 
tragedy of that discouraged multitude. He 
saw the distant danger that might materi- 
alize if those ungoverned thousands who had 
partially lost their moral equilibrium were 
not organized. He also grasped those imme- 
diate and tangible benefits which might be 
secured from that populace which had now 
entirely dissolved into a mob. During the 
second week of the fight he made it his and 
the Military Council’s concern to protect 
them first of all and at any cost against the 
Turkish peril. 


Besides, Aram saw a strategic advantage 
in defending these places. Shushantz and 
Varag were the only way to the mountains, 
and at the most hopeless moment would be 
its last refuge. 


The first task was to find a capable mili- 
tary leader. Shirin Hagopian, just come 
from Arjag, was the only fit man. He en- 
joyed the confidence of the peasantry, knew 
its inclinations and history, was endowed 
with a talent for organization, had experi- 
ence in partisan mountain warfare, and 
had personal courage. After nominally rest- 
ing three days in Aikestan, Hagopian started 
out on the fourteenth at the Military Coun- 
cil’s order to assume his difficult responsi- 
bility. He rallied several peasant guerilla 
officers who with their decads were to watch 
over the lengthy area from Darman Village 
to Sighga and along the entire chain of the 
Varag Mountains that ran north and south. 
They were also to make raids for supplies. 


To organize the provisioning of the 
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peasants, the Staff also sent an agricultural- 
economic mission consisting of Toros Ha- 
gobian and Mihran Vardanian (Dashnak 
guerilla captains), Hovsep Guyumjian 
(Ramgavar, District Principal of the United 
Association of the Armenians), Zaven Kor- 
kotian (Dashnak, lawyer). 


We set aside a small portion of our am- 
munition for Shushantz and Varag. We 
needed food ourselves, but we sent them 
sugar, soap, clothing, and other supplies. 
Our Red Cross sent a pharmacist, nurses, 
and a sufficient amount of drugs. 


In a few days Hagobian’s organizing ex- 
perience and sagacity had brought together 
the scattered and leaderless mob of thou- 
sands, and organized it. He divided the 
peasants who had arms, into separate 
squads and detailed them to Sighga, Dar- 
mangiugh, Koghpantz, Shushantz, Varag, 
and other fronts. He had certain positions 
ready and others marked out. He made the 
peasants who had no weapons dig trenches. 
He formed separate guard detachments and 
appointed scouts. He established regular in- 
tercourse with Aikestan and, what was still 
more important, drew upon himself a cer- 
tain portion of the hostile forces with whom 
he had skirmishes of varying importance 
nearly every day. 

During those engagements he succeeded 
in capturing Sighga, Tchoravantz, and 
Tchirvandantz villages, and in making this 
long route dangerous for the enemy to travel. 
Now from Haji Bekir and now from the 
Hainguzes, the Turks made continual at- 
tacks on Hagopian and were always driven 
back with palpable losses. 

One of Hagopian’s principal tasks was al- 
so to give the Staff accurate information 
about the Turkish movements on the Lake 
of Van, and the progress of the battles in 
Kaghakametch. He defended Shusantz and 
Varag for ten days. 


On the eighteenth the Turks made a 
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strong attack on Sighga on the northern 
flank of Shushantz and captured it. After 
resisting for a little while, our small detach- 
ment under Nishan Hagobian* (Ramgavar 
teacher) ran away to Aikestan. That calami- 
tous flight endangered Shushantz. 


Several attempts to recapture Sighga were 
unsuccessful. The Turks not only kept that 
village but succeeded in making it a strong 
base to strike at Shushantz mercilessly all 
the time and partially to disrupt its inter- 
course with Aikestan. Beginning on the 
eighteenth the duel for the possession of 
Shushantz increased in intensity. Shusantz 
and Varag were actually under the cross- 
fire of the Turks. 


April 25th was a fateful day for Shushantz 
and for Aikestan in general. The Turks 
made a general mounted attack upon it with 
more than a thousand mounted and foot 
troops and with two cannon. 


Taking advantage of the dark and rainy 
night of the twenty-fourth, they moved more 
than two hundred mounted and foot troops 
into the center of the plain and onto the 
hills that arose directly opposite Shushantz. 
At dawn their right wing at Sighga attacked 
Varag and their left attacked Shushantz. 
Our forces were taken absolutely by surprise. 
Our guards at Sighga defended it as far as 
possible, then evacuated it and retreated 
toward the mountains. In less than an hour 
the Turks’ center and northern wing con- 
tacted each other and their mob of horse- 
men rushed right into the village. The ad- 
vance of the horse was greatly aided by ex- 
plosive shells which spread fire and destruc- 
tion in the village, and gave Hagobian no 
chance to take up new positions and to bring 
his panic stricken forces to order. Nonethe- 
less Hagobian defended his ground. He was 





* The Military Council at once stripped Nishan 


Hagopian. During the February battles he fo’ 

in the People’s Army against the Bolsheviks. He 
died from a wound received in action on February 
28. 





already hemmed in the village with his back 
to the wall of the church, and surrounded 
by less than a decad of faithful braves. A 
mounted band had already entered, and 
was finishing off what the shells had missed. 
They were setting fire to the houses. The 
peasants had lost their heads like a flock 
of sheep, and scrambled up the mountain 
side while the Turks shot about twenty of 
them from below. But Hagobian fought on 
tenaciously. 

It was a battle to death. The shells were 
bursting over the church, while the Turkish 
soldiers who had swarmed into the village 
with fixed bayonets aggressively demanded 
Hagobian’s surrender. But the hero still had 
his rifle and cartridges. Two of his braves 
had been shot, but an old timer, a Nestorian 
named Kash, was fighting like a tiger. 

Three long hours passed. In the aban- 
doned village houses were crackling in smoke 
and flame, and crashing down when the 
shells struck them. But hundreds of Turks 
had been unable to break the resistance of 
Hagobian and his braves. 

The villagers who had been panic-stricken 
when the Turks first attacked them, and had 
fled to the impregnable heights very slowly 
came to their senses. Then taking heart at 
the sight of Hagobian’s heroic resistance, 
they began a counterattack. 

Now it was the Turks’ turn to be taken 
by surprise. They were forced to come out 
of the village and fight the armed multitude 
that had rushed down the mountain. 

During this split-second interlude, Hago- 
bian and his comrades withdrew a little way 
up the slope. Fighting and retreating from 
rock to rock they joined another decad of 
villagers and waged a partially offensive and 
half successful battle. 


Having once tasted victory, the Turks re- 
fused to be beaten and defended their ground 
stubbornly. At this moment the troops from 
Haji Bekir Armory who had already cap- 
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tured Varag, came upon the scene to re- 
inforce the Turks. 

Finding themselves greatly cutnumbered, 
the peasants defending Varag had resisted 
almost three hours. Then a part of them 
had convoyed the noncombatant peasantry 
up Varag Valley toward the distant peaks. 
The other group pierced the cordon of the 
besiegers, killed about ten Turks, lost as 
many men itself, and took up positions 
farther away. 

Hagobian’s military star had set. There 
was general discouragement and no hero 
could do more than he had already done. 
He and his decad of comrades had now 
used up all their ammunition and their rifles 
were as effective as clubs. Hagobian could 
only turn sorrowfully toward the mountains. 
A day later he led the refugee peasants to 
Aikestan, and came to confess his defeat to 
Aram. 

I witnessed the meeting of Aram and 
Shirin Hagopian on the 26th at Staff Head- 
quarters where Shiria had come to report 
his defeat. 

On that occasion the tall, splendid figure 
of the man-at-arms who was not yet thirty- 
five, seemed to have shrivelled and grown 
smaller, and aged altogether. Aram whose 
boundless tenderness and goodness inspired 
him only with love and sympathy for Shirin, 
likewise showed a perceptible nervous strain. 
The calamitous defeats of Varag and Shu- 
suantz had also clouded his brow and 
angered him. 

“Well, Shirin,” said he. “Tell it.” 

Did he tell it? He did not. He could only 
control his tears, and after a deadly silence 
almost sobbed: 


“Sir, I wish you would not see me after 
this. I—I am to blame—I was not killed!” 


In fact Hagobian’s only fault had been 
not getting himself killed. He had made 
more sacrifices than can be expected from 
any hero. In a few days he had lost alto- 
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gether his wife, his three children, five 
brothers, his nephew, and his entire patri- 
archal family. He had saved the lives of 
ten thousand peasants of Arjak and Timar. 
He had defended Shushantz and Varag for 
two whole weeks, and had fought there to 
his last cartridge. He had erred in only 
one “duty” and escaped being killed only 
by chance. 


In that time of supreme anxiety, how- 
ever, everyone’s attention was on victory, 
consequently there was a demand to repri- 
mand Hagobian who had been “defeated.” 
There were still evil men, cowards who 
feared even their own shadow and gypsies 
who trembled for even a copper, who had 
the cheek to ridicule and to curse him. But 
in reality Hagobian remained above and in- 
vulnerable to both the ridicule and to the 
curses of evil-minded and to the reprimand 
of the leaders. He was one of the heroes of 
the splendid DEFENSE OF VAN and par- 
ticularly one of those who actually thought 
least of their own interests. When Aram 
became governor of the State of Van, Ha- 
gopian again took up public work and be- 
came governor of the Canton of Arjak- 
Timar. Always remaining with his people as 
a true shepherd, a man who could be trusted, 
he continued to live as a plain immigrant 
among them during the grave years from 
1915 to 1918. But he died in Alexandropol 
in complete obscurity. 


Powerless to prevent it or find an alterna- 
tive, Aikestan witnessed with deep sorrow 
and with anguish the destruction of its only 
way of retreat. It was impossible to send 
an expedition to recapture the hills. Ai- 
kestan could not spare a single soldier from 
its barricades or even a single cartridge for 
such a risk, especially since there was a gen- 
eral apprehension that the Turks had been 
reinforced and would soon attempt a de- 
cisive offensive. 

The Staff made a futile attempt to divert 
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the attention of the Turks who were march- 
ing on Shushantz, and to recapture Sighga 
Village. 

Thus Aikestan could only bow its head 
before that calamitous defeat and, isolated 
as she was within a cordon of fire, accept 
and feed five thousand new famine- stricken 
refugees. 

Guided by partly armed bands, Hagobian 
and his comrades succeeded in bringing 
three thousand peasants to Aikestan the 
night of the twenty-fifth with great difficulty. 
More than two thousand other peasants re- 
mained on the mountainsides of Varag for 
several days, and after fighting one or two 
minor engagements, succeeded in getting 
into Aikestan also, bringing with them the 
perils of famine and defeatism. 

The fall of Varag and Shushantz stabbed 
very deeply into the heart of Aikestan and 
especially into that of the noncombatants. 
For the first time the chill fear of defeat 
struck their hearts and defeatism might 
really have become an epidemic if Aram 
and the Military Council had not taken im- 
mediate steps, if the siege had not entered 
a new phase, and especially if entirely new 
and unexpected events had not occurred. 


The coming of this new wave of refugees 
compelled everyone to double their efforts. 
All the existing institutions—such as the 
Military Staff, the Supply Council, the Re- 
lief Board, the Municipality, and the Wo- 
men’s Union—centered their attention on 
saving the besieged city from the imminent 
claws of the famine. 


After exhausting its moderate instructions 
—such as advising the fighters to use the 
food economically, to get their bread from 
their own homes, and not to feed idle men 
—the Staff was obliged to use stricter means. 
Aram devoted two whole days to visiting 
the barricades personally. He investigated 
the numbers of the fighting men and the 
engineers, and decided on a definite quota 





of rations. Those warriors who were more 
or less well-to-do, and conscious of the grave 
and immediate danger, voluntarily under- 
took to bring their bread and provisions 
from their own homes. An order curtailed 
the amount of sugar, bread, and other food 
to be given to the other soldiers. 


At the command and with the co-opera- 
tion of the Staff, the Supply Council under- 
took to commandeer all private food stores, 
leaving only one month’s supply to each 
family. However this step revealed a most 
tragic picture. In the beginning it was gen- 
erally thought that a large majority of the 
citizens of Aikestan had enough provisions 
for a month; but now it was certain that 
most of them had food sufficient only for a 
few days. 


A listing of all meat animals was under- 
taken. It was officially forbidden to kill 
any of them without the permission of the 
Municipality and the Supply Council. 


The Staff held a special session. Unable 
to find any other means of preventing the 
famine, it decided to raid the Turks for 
supplies. It supposed that its raiding parties 
would be able to rob the surrounding vil- 
lages, now occupied by the Turks, and bring 
wheat to our besieged city. That was the 
oniy practical plan, although a very un- 
certain adventure. Not only was our city 
besieged by a strong cordon, but our own 
barricades could not safely spare a single 
man. Moreover raiding would require 
plenty of ammunition—the material we 
lacked most of all. 


Even before the five thousand peasants 
of Shushantz and Varag had poured into 
Aikestan, the citizens saw an extraordinary 
event. The Turks, instead of firing shells 
at our front, were sending women, children, 
and oldsters whom they had held prisoner 
so far. The Turkish militiamen and gend- 
armes escorted tens and hundreds of 
famished skeletons to no-man’s-land and 
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let them loose in front of our lines. In a few 
days our streets, gardens, and courtyards 
were thronged by thousands of such ref- 
ugees spared by Governor Jevdat’s hordes 
to eat up the last remnants of our supplies 
and to spread disease among us. 


No picture can be as forbidding as these 
refugees were. These forlorn survivors of 
misery and ruin from Haytotz-Tzor, Arjak, 
Timar, Khosrab, and our suburbs were col- 
lected tenderly by the Turkish gendarmes 
and thrown into our laps as carriers of 
famine and epidemic. They had lost not 
only their means of livelihood but also their 
families, not only their clothing but also 
their sense of honor, not only their reason- 
ing but also their desire to live. Many of 
them had lost their speech. Those who 
were still able to stutter a few words told 
of bestial atrocities. And they told it in 
such a simple, phlegmatic, and indifferent 
manner that you would think that all these 
things happened to a prehistoric people and 
not by any means to them. 


Governor Jevdat knew that with these 
refugees he was sending three irresistible 
forces into Aikestan: famine, epidemic, and 
contagious despair. Thus we of Van had 
to struggle against these sorces as well as 
to fight on the front. 


Every family of citizcus cooperated in- 
tensively with the heroic efforts of the Staff 
and the other boards. Each one brought its 
contribution of bedding and a few day’s 
food for some survivors of the Turkish 
atrocities. Remembering their old stoicism 
that death with a companion is a wedding 
feast, the people of Van gave actual and com- 
plete support to the throngs of old and new 
refugees. 

The Red Cross and the Women’s Union 
redoubled their efforts and expanded their 
field of activity. First they fought the con- 
tagious diseases brought by the refugees and 
clothed the latter as well as possible. Those 
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who were not sheltered in homes, were 
gathered into the Santoochian, Norashen, 
and B. schools, and into the churchyard of 
Norashen. 

On their part the municipal and police 
commission supervised sanitary measures 
strictly. The Supply and Relief Board did 
their best to cope with the difficult problem 
of feeding and caring for each refugee. The 
Ordnance Council gathered all the arms 
from those from Shushantz and Varag and 
distributed them to the fighting units. 

The Board of Engineers enlisted all able- 
bodied men for rebuilding the trenches and 
renewing the fortifications. The Military 
Council detailed all the refugee warriors 
who had not yet lost their will to fight, to 
different positions in the lines around Ai- 
kestan. 

In this way the despair and confusion that 
had reared their heads ended in the first 
days o. their appearance, April twenty- 
fifth to twenty-eighth, and there remained 
two enemies of the first order—the Turk 
and famine. Their pitiless blows Aikestan 
was yet forced to endure. 


* * # 
Letters and Documents 


I shall present here a series of important 
letters which were exchanged between 
Governor Jevdet, Italian Consul Sbordoni, 
and Armenian Prelate Bishop Yeznig Ner- 
gararian. These letters and their relative 
information are important documents which 
shed light on the DEFENSE OF VAS- 
POURAKAN and the contemporary crimi- 
nal tendencies of the Turkish governor from 
different angles. 

Governor Jevdet took the initiative in cor- 
respondence. He wrote his first letter to 
Signor Sbordoni the day after the destruc- 
tion of Hamud Agha’s Armory. Of course 
he was entirely certain that the contents 
would be revealed to our leaders. This is 
the letter: 
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My Dear Signor Sbordoni: 


The insurgents who had appealed to you 
in order to gain three or four days to com- 
plete their preparations, have finally realized 
their desires. Their young men,* wearing 
insignia on their.arms and singing all night, 
attacked the Hamidieh (Hamud Agha) 
Armory on Monday night, killed the sentry, 
cut the telephone wires, and then attacked 
the telegraph office in Khatch Street, and 
began more military operations.** Our 
detachments, which were on the alert, re- 
plied of course. For a whole hour I for- 
bade many of my guards to return the 
enemy’s intense fire under penalty of death. 
Finally when I understood that it was a 
general riot and that my gendarmes whom 
I had sent to the Armenian prelate in the 
old city, had also been fired upon, I gave 
the command to open fire. At this moment 
the fighting is going on all sides. Those 
who have conspired against our government 
when she was engaged in this important 
war, will receive their due punishment with- 
out doubt. The Armenians of the Old City, 
particularly the armed peasants who had 
gathered there, burned all the official build- 
ings as well as the market place last night. 
I am using every severity to see that not a 
single one of these criminals shall escape. 
Those damned ones who have dared to de- 
molish the Hamidieh Armory with dyna- 
mite, and have celebrated their success with 
music, will meet the same fate. Those who 
have conspired against our existence will be 
crushed without any doubt. 


I exceedingly regret that some bullets 
have struck your house. But that case is 
one of the damned works of the Armenians 





* None of the Armenian fighters wore insignia 
except those serving in the Red Cross and the 
weaponless civil police. 

** Herein Jevdet blames the Armenians for be- 
ginning the fighting. The answers of Signor Sbor- 


doni and Herr Sperrin definitely placed the blame 
for the initiative on the Turks, 





who in order to show to the world that 
justice is on their side, are inventing a thou- 
sand devil’s tricks. 

You know that we haven’t any other de- 
tachments in that vicinity except our sen- 
tries in the British consular building. And 
those poor, besieged guards have always re- 
spected your flag. The insurgents killed 
some of these soldiers and burned the 
building too.f They thought that they 
would be benefited by that act. 


These traitors who are endangering their 
own lives in order to bring pressure on the 
government, think that they can possibly be 
benefited by this; and I am convinced that 
all of them are satisfied. They raised arms; 
and now you see that the fighting is being 
continued in all its intensity. 


If there is a means of ending this calam- 
itous riot, that is to surrender all arms and 
to announce their absolute obedience. 


Let the criminals who, being convinced 
that the Russians would arrive in a day or 
two, took up arms to facilitate their opera- 
tions, know that the Russians’ feet shall not 
cross our frontier again.t I pity the people 
who will necessarily be harmed by this event. 

Because of lack of time I shall be unable 
to write in detail. I want to meet you per- 
sonally, but knowing that the Armenians 
will make an attempt on your life and will 
ascribe it to our troops, I find it better that 
we do not attempt to do so. I beg you to fly 
your flag all the time, and hoist it even from 
your windows during the attacks that we 





t The aim of our soldiers was not to derive any 
benefit but to avoid the harm it was doing. 


t No one applied before or during the defense of 
Van to the Russian government or to the command- 
er of the Russian Army in the name of the Armen- 
ian people of Van or of the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation. Several letters were sent by cour- 
iers to the commanders of the Armenian Volunteer 
Forces in hopes of getting some rifles and ammuni- 
tion. Only one of four messengers succeeded in 
reaching Persia. But until the successful conclusion 
of the defense we were unable to get a single rifle 
or cartridge. 
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are to undertake. Your house has been des- 
cribed and its location pointed out to every 
one of our detachments, but as you will un- 
derstand, its location being extremely com- 
plicated it is important that there be flags on 
all sides where they will strike the eye, be- 
cause our attack will be extremely strong 
and decisive. 

I beg you to protect in your consulate M. 
Algardine,|| the director of the Regie,* and 
those officials of my government who have 
been left there. 

The night before last the rioters burned 
the headquarters of the Public Debts Ad- 
ministration, the Bank, and the Regie,** and 
although they attacked the Government 
House with hand grenadesf they were forced 
to retreat, crawling on their bellies. When 
they were trying to set fixe to the Head- 
quarters of Department of Public Debts, we 
attempted to save the safe of the Ottoman 
Bank, but we could not suceced. But there 
is no reason for Mr. A)~ardine to worry as 
the safe was empty. 

The majority of these traitors who had at- 
tacked the government house in Shadakh 
and killed our gendarmes, officials, and Mos- 





|| Herr Algardine, an Austrian gentleman, di- 
rector of the Ottoman Bank of Van, 


* Another European gentleman, agent of Regie 
Co-Interesee des Tabacs de L’Empire Ottoman. 


** The buildings of these three institutions were 
located within the bounds of the Old City. 


+ Jevdet’s involuntary confession herein was a 
valuable report for us. We had had no intelligence 
from the outside world since April 4th and espe- 
cially from the handful of gallant Armenians in 
the Old City, and about their heroic defense. Now 
we knew that they had not only refused to sur- 
render or to fall into Jevdet’s trap, but on the 
contrary with astonishing rapidity had stormed 
and burnt many important Turkish positions, oc- 
cupied the headquarters of the Ottoman Bank, 
Administration of Public Debts, and the Tobacco 
Trust. We received additional information when 
couriers from the Federation of the Old City on 
April 24th, succeeded in entering Aikestan after 
fighting through almost insurmountable barriers. 
They stayed with us for several days. Then they 
tried to go back to the Old City with Aram’s let- 
ters. Outside Aikestan they were stopped, and 
forced to conceal themselves for a whole week 
among the hills of Shahbaghi-Lazk until the de- 
liverance of Van, 


lem population, were in their turn killed 
by our detachments. Those who fortified 
themselves in the church and in several 
other places are now invested. 


Our detachments are coming nearer from 
Bash-Kaleh and Sarah, subduing the insur- 
gents who have blocked the road. 1 hope to 
subdue them altcgether shortly. 


Give my respects and many greetings to 
the ladies, dear fellow. 
The Governor of the Province, 
Jevdet 
April 10, 1331 (1915)% 
The Italian consul answered the governor 
next day with the following characteristic 
letter: 


Eminent Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of yesterday. I regret 
greatly to learn that Your Excellency has 
formed the conviction that I have taken 
charge of the Committee Agency* to help it 
gain time. You may rest assured that the 
only aim of my applications was to serve 
both the government and the people and to 
prevent if possible the present events. Dur- 
ing my conversations with Your Excellency, 
I had many times the honor to point out 
that regrettable events might issue from such 
matters as “the tactless dealings of the mil- 
itia” (mentioned by Herr Sperrin) when 
they became unable to execute punctually 
the orders given by Your Excellency. 

But it is my firm conviction that Your Ex- 
cellency’s noble and humane sentiments 
which I have known for twelve years, will be 
able to find some ground to reach an under- 
standing, to change the situation, and to stop 





t Jevdet’s courier was a fifteen-year-old Armenian 
boy who had been left among the Turks, The 
gendarmes led him down to their last position on 
Khatch Street and let him come toward our lines 
with a white flag. 

*The Turks, especially the government circles, 
meant Armenian Revolutionary Federation when 
they said “Coramittee.” 
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the bloodshed. I have confidence in your 
ability and great experience, and know that 
you will be able to find and present a prop- 
osition that would be well accepted by the 
Armenian element. 


Now let us come to your proposition “that 
the Armenians must surrender themselves 
and their arms wholly.” In my opinion in the 
present state of affairs such a proposition 
will remain futile. The Armenians have re- 
sorted to arms with the firm conviction that 
the government is anxious to exterminate 
them without exception under the pretence 
of military contingency. Therefore, without 
waiting for the Russians or expecting any 
help from them, they have firmly determined 
to defend the lives of their families.** 


I regret, as you do, the destruction of the 
British consular building as well as the death 
of the gendarmes who were there; but ac- 
cording to my private intelligence, the sen- 
tries stationed there opened fire first before 
they were attacked by anyone. 


I submit to Your Excellency’s notice the 
fact that a shell struck the Russian consular 
building and exploded there,f compelling the 
gendarmes and retainers to quit. I made the 
arrangements necessary to keep everyone 
out of there. Five bullets also struck my 


building but fortunately they caused only 


material damage. 


I learned with pleasure that Your Excel- 
lency will give the necessary orders that no 
bullets or shells be fired in the direction of 
my consulate. 

According to your orders I have had flags 
displayed on all sides of my consulate to 
make it conspicuous. I have the honor of in- 





** The italics are always the author’s. 


+ As a result of the war between the Turks and 
the Russians, the task of protecting the Russian 
consular buildings had been assigned to the Italian 
Consul. The intention of the Turks in firing bul- 
lets and shells was to create panic among the 
foreign agents and the native people who had 
gathered there. 


forming you that I have given shelter to the 
subjects of my government, to those under 
my protection, and to my various employees 
and their families. But as it is known to 
Your Exceilency, my consulate was not big 
enough to lodge all of them and I was 
obliged to rent two more houses next to 
mine. I have the honor to inform you that 
I will hoist my flag on those buildings also. 


I will communicate to Mr. Algardine what 
you have written respecting him. He will 
write you privately. Considering the conges- 
tion in my quarters, it is difficult for me to 
provide shelter for him as well as for the 
families which have sought refuge here. 
Therefore I join him in requesting Your 
Excellency to allow him to display his flag 
on his house for the protection of his person 
and of those who have taken refuge there. 


Mr. Lemin is in my house. Hiusni Bey has 
already written you that he and his family 
are in my consulate. After the bombardment 
and burning of his house I deemed it urgent 
to give him shelter and protection. I request 
Your Excellency to protect the Roue family, 
as well as Mme. de Sanfort, the wife of the 
former French consul. The American Mis- 
sion communicated me the answer to your 
last letter. 


According to information I have received 
from authentic sources there are no armed 
men there or in the German Quarters, but 
only women, children, and invalids.¢ I have 
been assured that not a single bullet was 
fired from these quarters. Therefore I re- 
quest that you to take all measures essential 
for their protection. 





¢ More than two thousand women, oldsters, and 
children had taken refuge in the American 
Quarters. The American Missionaries, Dr. Ussher, 
Mr. Yarrow, and their wives treated them tenderly. 
We ought to mention that the American mission- 
aries. the German missionary Herr Sperrin, and 
Signor Sbordoni were altogether impartial in 
political questions, they were decidedly in sym- 
pathy with our people who were struggling hard 
for their existence and liberty. The American and 
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I was unable to find anyone who would 
volunteer to carry this letter. Therefore I 
was obliged to beg Dr. Ussher to send it to 
you by means of a convalescent soldier-mes- 
senger.|| This messenger has voluntarily un- 
dertaken to go down to the city. I wish to 





German Quarters where they had taken refuge 
could not assure them any real safety. Two of them 
were killed there. Two of these were children 
and the other was an elderly woman who was 
carrying a letter to Governor Jevdet. The Turkish 
shells knocked down the American flag and shat- 
tered the window panes in Dr. Ussher’s house. 
The members of his family barely escaped death. 
During the investment, the Americans, S. Sbor- 
doni, Herr Sperrin, and Miss Naphie sent Armen- 
ian couriers to the Caucasus with special reports, 
emphasizing the dangerous situation of the Ar- 
menian population of Van. 

|| This messenger was a wounded Turkish soldier 


who, like many others, was receiving free treat- 
ment there. 
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assure you that our intention in sending this 
convalescing soldier is not to make room in 
the hospital for the Armenian wounded, In 
confirmation of my statement I beg you to 
return the messenger as well as all the con- 
valescents who were discharged from the 
hospital and sent to you yesterday. That 
act will cause me great pleasure. Your Ex. 
cellency may rest assured that their beds are 
vacant in the hospital and that they will en- 
joy the same care as the other soldiers. 

I beg you to show me a way of commun- 
icating with them so that I may be able to 
avoid misunderstandings and stop the dis- 
charge of the convalescents. 

The Vice-Consul of Italy in Van 
J. Sbordoni 
Van; April 11-24, 1915. 
(To be continued) 








EVER THE OXEN MOVE 


They moved before the city and the wall, 
Crawling, half standing, upright in one day 

Moving both ways, A boy could hear them call 
Their brother’s name; this house, that door; what way 
Do empires crumble? Forgive them, God, 

Forgive them every man. What voice is right? 
What voice will crack the granite or the sod 

That huilds clay men, or gives their clay a height? 
And Jubn despised the sight of silly girls, 

And Peter slept the night, and turned his head 

To »iss the face, to touch the curls 

That Jeskin threw the stones at. Thomas took bed 
Beneath the night, yet could not see the flame; 
But it was light, and through the light he came. 
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A digest of recent happenings among 
the Armenian settlements in diaspora 


France 





Two significant developments marked the 
strife-infested life of the Armenian commun- 
ity of France during the past quarter. The 
first of these was the inglorious ending of 
the so-called “French Armenian General 
Union,” generally known as the “National 
Front,” comprised of Ramgavar, Hunchak, 
and Progressive (Communist) parties, which 
operated ostensibly in the name of the Ar- 
menian cause, but which in reality toed to 
the Soviet line, and whose chief preoccupa- 
tion was a fierce crusade against the Armen- 
ian Revolutionary Federation, the faction 
which stands for a Democratic, Free, In- 
dependent and United Armenia. The other 
was the abrupt, and unexplained termination 
of the repatriation from France in 1948, 
leaving stranded over 2000 souls who had 
completed their preparations for immediate 
departure. 


In an official decree dated November 19, 
1948, the French government ordered the 
National Front to dissolve itself, with De- 
cember 7 as the deadline in which to put to 
order its accounts and dispose of its ef- 
fects. This time limit was later extended to 
January 7. 


Beginning with December, the sponsors 
of the Union’s official organ, “Joghovourt” 
(The People), an Armenian language daily, 
removed from the front page the title of 
“Organ of French Armenian National Gen- 
eral Union”, in the hope of hoodwinking 
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the government, but the effort came to 
naught because, in a second decree, the gov- 
ernment prohibited anew the publication of 
the paper, and instructed the postoffice 
channels and the book dealers to stop its 
transportation and sale. Joghovourt has been 
closed up ever since December 15. 


“Haratch” (Forward), the oldest French 
Armenian daily newspaper in France, pub- 
lished the news at first without comment, 
but later, in its editorial of December 22, 
addressed a series of questions to individuals 
and “Frontist” subsidiary agencies, calling 
them to a public accounting of what they 
had done with the sums which they had 
raised in the name of the repatriation and 
the cause of Turkish Armenia. In particular, 
Haratch called to account the Prelate of 
French Armenians, Artavazd Archbishop 
Surmeyan who had personally pushed the 
campaign for Repatriation Fund; the French 
Branch of the Armenian General Benevolent 
Union which controlled the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Repatriation Cam- 
paign; Artak Derbinian, as President of 
said Central Committee; Vaheh Tossoun- 
ian, the Treasurer of the Committee to Raise 
Funds for the Turkish Armenian Cause; and 
Arshak Tchobanian, the President of the 
Committee on Turkish Armenia. 


The “National Front” came into exis- 
tence in the beginning of 1945 with the pro- 
{essed aim of coordinating the various Ar- 
smenian factions for united action, but from 
the first day the Ramgavar—“Progressive” 
bloc and their allies let loose a fierce cru- 
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sade against the Dashnak faction (the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation), in spite 
of the fact that the latter was a member, and 
innocently supported the Front’s activities. 

The Dashnak organization of France pa- 
tiently endured this unprovoked and abusive 
crusade for some time. Finally, when in 
1946, they were about to celebrate May 
28, the anniversary of the Independent Ar- 
menian Republic, in Marseilles, the Front- 
ists submitted to the Police Department of 
the city a memorandum in which they ac- 
cused the Dashnaks as a Fascist organiza- 
tion. Later the Frontists confessed their 
betrayal as “an act of patriotism”. 

Like all other Allied governments, the 
French government fortunately knew the 
Dashnaks as the only genuine democratic 
and freedom-loving party among the Armen- 
ians, and the celebration was a huge suc- 
cess, attended by a crowd of more than 4000. 

* * 


As in all other places, notably Iran, Egypt, 
and the United States, the repatriation 
movement in France received a serious jolt 
in 1948. Out of 2000 who had been promised 
transportation to Armenia, not one was 
moved because, as the authors of the fiasco 
explained, “the French government had pro- 
hibited the departure of those Armenians 
who were born in France.” 

* * *# 


The truth of the matter is that, as early 
as September of 1947, the Repatriation Com- 
mittee knew that the French government 
would not tolerate the departure of French- 
born Armenians, or those who had married 
French husbands of wives, and yet they had 
gone ahead with the campaign, and by the 
winter of 1947, they had assembled in Mar- 
seilles as many as 3 to 4 thousand unfortun- 
ates who had sold their homes and property, 
enly to be stranded. Last minute hectic ef- 
forts succeeded in sending to Erivan some 
850 of this number. As to the fate of the 
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remainder, it is exceedingly doubtful that 
the French government can be prevailed 
upon to change its decision in 1949. 


England 


The Armenians of London at last have 
created a central body which will direct 
the affairs of the small community. The new 
executive is called “Community Council”, 
consisting of the leaders of the community. 
At present, the Council’s chief concern is 
the purchase of a community center. Periodic 
public gatherings are held in hired halls, or 
in the church hall which is too small for big 
audiences. 





The Armenians of London scarcely num- 
ber 500. Their only source of recruits have 
been a few arrivals from the East since 1946, 
which in a measure have filled the gap of 
sorely needed intellectuals. Last year the 
community sponsored several public affairs 
and concerts. Galoost Gulbenkian, a wealthy 
Armenian, personally provides the complete 
expenses of the church, thus relieving the 
community from a great financial burden. 

Last November, the Pastor of the little 
community, Rev. Shenork Vardabet Galoos- 
tian, came to the United States after a pas- 
torate of four years, leaving his post tem- 
porarily to a newly-arrived young Vardabet 
from Jerusalem, Recently, the community 
had two losses, in the passing of Zareh 
Ekizler, a native of Smyrna, and M. Ounj- 
ian, a native of Istanbul. 


Egypt 


Recently the Armenian community of 
Cairo was rocked by some unpleasant clashes 
between factions. The incident was touched 
off by the Prelate, Bishop Mampreh Sir- 
oonian, who, on the occasion of the anniver- 
sary celebration of November 29, the date 
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of Armenia’s sovietization, and wholly on 
his own initiative, had ordered the trustees of 
the schools to close the schools in deference 
to the Bolshevik anniversary. In this, the 
Prelate contravened the decision of his Coun- 
cil. 

The Bishop’s action was the cause of some 
very unpleasant and painful demonstrations. 
There were fights in the churches and in 
front of the schools which called for police 
intervention to subdue the disturbances. 
There were a number of arrests, but these 
later were released. The sad incident, the 
chief responsibility of which rested on the 
Prelate, has stormed the life of the Armen- 
ian community of Egypt which until then 
had been untouched by the partisan squab- 
bles which infested the Middle East. 


Subsequently, however, the Prelate ad- 
mitted his “blunder” in the Regional Coun- 
cil of the Armenian community of Egypt, 
where it was resolved that, in the future, 
the community will celebrate both dates: 
May 28, the aniversary of Armenia’s inde- 
pendence, and November 29, the date of 
Armenia’s Sovietization. Needless to say, it 
still remains a puzzle how a people can 
celebrate both the anniversary of their in- 
dependence, and the anniversary of the de- 
struction of that independence, in the same 
breath. 


Palestine 





The recent Jew-Arab war has been a 
veritable scourge to the Armenian commun- 
ity of Palestine. As late as the beginning 
of last November, nearly 200 shells had 
dropped on the Armenian Convent, causing 
great damage to some of the less solid build- 
ings. The casualties include 16 dead, and 
165 wounded. The material damage is great. 
At present, the Convent is sheltering 2000 
refugees, the entire burden of whose sup- 
port is being carried by the Fraternity. Out- 
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side of Jerusalem, there are refugees in 
Haifa, Jaffa, and Bethlehem. 


Recently, the Armenian Patriarch issued 
a call to the Armenians abroad to organize 
committees of aid everywhere, and to hasten 
to the aid of the unfortunates. The com- 
munities have responded to the Patriarch’s 
call, and at present committees are actively 
engaged in raising funds. 


Turkey 


Lately, the Armenians of Istanbul have 
been feverishly active in cultural resur- 
gence. Taking advantage of the Turkish 
“New Organizational Laws,” the alumni of 
the Central and Mekhitarian Schools have 
organized unions and have been staging lec- 
tures on art and literature. The lecturers in- 
cluded several Turks, two of whom spoke 
very highly of the cultural achievements of 
the Armenians. Whatever the motives of the 
friendly utterances of the Turks, the phe- 
nomenon nevertheless is new and highly 
reassuring, provided the Armenian young 
generation are cautious, and preserve their 
poise, if they are not to fall into a fresh trap. 





frag 


Distant Baghdad now boasts its own Ar- 
menian weekly. The new publication is 
called “Goyamart” (Struggle for Existence). 
In its initial issue, the editorial proposes: “1. 
To fulfill our citizenship duty; 2. To intro- 
duce our people and their culture to the 
Arab peoples, and vice versa; 3. To support 
the cause of national preservation; 4. To 
point out the defects in our national and 
community life; 5. To pay special attention 
to the education of our young generation; 6. 
To steer the Armenian people away from 
any foreign ideology; etc. etc.” 


With the appearance of Goyamart, the Ar- 
menians of the Dispersion publish ap- 
proximately 80 newspapers and periodicals. 
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Greece 


The attitude of the Greek government has 
created a dire situation for the Armenian 
schools of Greece. Before the war, dnring 
the rule of Metaxas, the government had 
made an end of Armenian ward schools. For 
a while, the latter continued their existence 
as private institutions under Greek princi- 
pals, it being understood that the entire plan 
would correspond with the governm:=t’s 
new law. This meant that henceforth stress 
woud be laid on the Greek language, w‘th 
only a few hours a week alloted for the 
teaching of the Armenian language. 





Just now, a new requirement of the Greek 
government makes it contingent upea the 
principals of the private schools the pos- 
session of a certificate from a Greek Teach- 
ers College. Hitherto, this unexpected ce- 
mand has been complied with by the schools 
of Fix and Kokinia, forcing the remainder 
of the schools into an impasse. The situa- 
tion has been further aggravated by inter- 
factional strifes among the Apostolic Ar- 
menians, the Protestants, and the Dashnaks, 
centering on the administration of the 
schools. 


Lebanon 


On September 18-20, 1948, in Shtora, one 
of the summer resorts of Lebanon, there 
took place a Conference of the Armenian 
Writers of the Middle East, with the follow- 
ing twin objects: 1. To make a survey of 
the general Armenian literary situation out- 





side of Soviet Armenia; and 2. to lay plans 
for a more comprehensive Congress rep- 
resenting the entire scope outside the Iron 
Curtain which likewise would study the 
situation, examine the findings and the coz- 
clusions of the present conference, and chart 
out a general policy to be followed by all 
Armenian writers of the Dispersion. 
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This Congress was in response of, and a 
direct challenge to a former simila: congress 
of pro-Soviet Writers, called at the behest 
of the government of Soviet Armenia, and 
held in October of 1946, in Erivan, the capi- 
tal of Armenia. The congress of the pro- 
Soviet faction was nominally world repre- 
sentative, but in reality it was partisan, 
highly unrepresentative, and quite hetero- 
genous in the quality of its personnel. In- 
dependent writers, anti-totalitarians, and 
proponents of democracy and freedom were 
excluded. Only those of proven sympathy 
toward the Soviet ideology were admitted 
to the Congress. Later, this Congress made 
an attempt to bring the Armenian writers 
of the dispersion under its direct influence 
by dictating what they should write and 
what not, and by posing the fight against 
“Fascism” and “reactionary capitalism” as 
the keynote of their future creative litera- 
ture. The Shtora Conference, fully aware of 
the plight of Armenian letters under Soviet 
domination, and sensing the danger which 
threatened Armenian literature if that au- 
thoritarian influence was permitted to infect 
the dispersion, was an attempt to ward off 
the danger, and to take steps in safeguard- 
ing the freedom of Armenian letters. 


With the exception of a negligible few— 
scarcely three to four—whose pro-Soviet 
predelictions held them back, the overwhel- 
ming majority of Armenian writers of the 
Middle East responded to the call. Approx- 
imately thirty writers from Syria, Lebanon, 
and Iran (representative from Egypt were 
absent due to difficulties in obtaining pass- 
ports) attended the Conference at Shtora, 
September 18 to 20. As guests, there were 
General Dro Kanayan, Bishop Zareh, the 
Prelate of Aleppo, and representatives of 
the Armenian Relief Cross, the “Hamaz- 
gayin” (National Cultural Association), the 
Armenian Seminary (Djemazan) of Beirut, 
and the periodicals: Akos, Arevelk, Azdak, 
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Massis, Azdarar, and Hask. With sessions 
lasting 7-8 hours daily, in five successive 
sessions, the Conference discussed exhaus- 
tively all the items on its agenda and com- 
pleted its work. 


The agenda included seven specific items 
each of which was introduced by a special 
assignee, and each followed by an exhaustive 
discussion, all pertaining to activities outside 
of Soviet Armenia. These were: “Armenian 
Prose” by Edward Boyadjian; “The Armen- 
ian Theater” by Vahe Oshagan; “The Ar- 
menian Press” by Minas Teolelian; “Prob- 
lems of the Armenian Language,” by Ed- 
ward Taronian; “The Poetry” by M. Ish- 
khan; “The Path of Literature,” by Garo 
Sassouni; and “Soviet Armenian Literature,” 
by A. Dzarookian. 


In conclusion, the Conference resolved: 
1. That, to be genuine, all Armenian liter- 
ature must bear the imprint of the Ar- 
menian spirit; 2. That, being deprived of the 
proteccive atmosphere of a fzee fatherland, 
an effort must be made to create a patriotic 
setting in those alien environments where 
Armenian literature is continued; 3. That 
all literature must be free, unshackled by 
any type of tyranny, something which is 
denied to the writers of Soviet Armenia, but 
which is freely enjoyed by Armenian writ- 
ers outside of Soviet Armenia. 


Finaily, in shaping the course of their 
creative labor, the writers of the Dispersion 
must bear in mind the following oasic facts: 
1. The influence of the foreign environment 
on the Armenian writer; 2. That the Armen- 
ian has a territorial case; 3. Armenian aspir- 
ation to a free and independent national 
home; 4. The question of physical preserva- 
tion; 5. The vicissitudes, the hardships, and 
the misfortunes imposed by an alien setting; 
and 6. That the Armenian is perforce bound 
to be nostalgic, longing for his native soil, 
longing for his own government, and long- 


ing for freedom. 





United States 


After the failure of months long negotia- 
tions for the restoration of the unity of the 
Armenian Church in America, the National 
Assembly of the Armenian Apostolic Na- 
tional Church of the anti-Soviet faction, as 
distinguished from the Armenian Apostolic 
Orthodox Church of the pro-Soviet faction, 
held its session on December 11, 1948, in 
New York, 34 delegates attending, for the 
purpose of reorganizing their diocese. The 
Assembly elected a Central Executive body 
of 9 to take charge of the Eastern Diocese 
of the United States. California is a separate 
diocese and has a Prelate of its own. 


The Assembly heard the report of the 
Committee which had been charged with the 
negotiations for the restoration of the unity, 
and it was brought to light that, despite 
that body’s every effort and utmost conces- 
sions for the sake of unity, the effort un- 
fortunately had failed, thanks chiefly to and 
the hostility of pro-Soviet irreconciliables 
who surrounded Bishop Nersoyan. 

A.Y.F. Citations 

In its fifteen years of existence as a youth 
society dedicated to the ideals of democracy 
and to the preservation of Armenian culture, 
the Armenian Youth Federation of America 
has accomplished much. But it has never 
done anything as timely as when it honored 
three distinguished guests — Professor 
Robert Pierpont Blake, Mr. Reuben Dar- 
binian and Mr. George Mardikian—by pre- 
senting to them special citations in recogni- 
tion for their efforts in three distinct fields 
of endeavour. Physical offering of the ci- 





tations was done in a “Citations Dinner” 
held at the Hotel Touraine, Boston, on the 
evening of the 26th of February, this year. 

A representative cross-section of about 
200 Armenian Americans was on hand to 
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help the youth society honor the three em- 
inent guests. People present hailed from as 
far away as California and Detroit, and the 
audience was liberally sprinkled with mem- 
bers of both generations. 


Professor Robert Pierpont Blake, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental History at Harvard Uni- 
versity, was cited for his “contributions to 
the field of Armenian learning and culture 
in general.” Speaking with alternating hum- 
or and profundity, the Professor, in his ac- 
ceptance address, described his trips to Ar- 
menia, his unsuccessful attempt to scale 
Ararat, his travels through the Armenian 
Caucasus, his acquaintanceship with Pro- 
fessors Nikolai Marr and Adontz at the 
University of St. Petersburg, and his great 
friendship with the immortal Armenian poet 
Hovanness Toumanian. He also told of his 
work with Armenian manuscripts, and of 
his visit to the Armenian Mekhitarist Mon- 
asteries. 


In his acceptance address, Mr. Reuben 
Darbinian, editor-in-chief of the Hairenik 
publications, who has just finished his 25th 
year in that capacity, scanned the role of 
Armenian journalism i: the modern era, 
describing the efforts of the democratic Ar- 
menian press to propagate against Turkey, 
then against Russia with the opening of the 
aggressive Sovietization of Armenia, and 
the partition of that country between Tur- 
key and the USSR. He lauded the youth 
federation, and the senior society which 
had founded it, and reminded the listeners 
that the same older generation had also given 
the youth the Hairenik Weekly as its organ, 
and The Armenian Review, as its cultural 
voice. 


One of America’s most prominent culinary 
artists, Mr. George Mardikian of San Fran- 
cisco, was cited for “humanitarianism” in 
recognition of his untiring efforts as head 
of the American National Committee to Aid 
Ho-eless Armenians, a group concerning 
itself with the plight of the about 3500 Ar- 
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menian displaced persons of Europe. Mr. 
Mardikian reviewed the story of how it was 
that he had become acquainted with the Ar- 
menian refugee problem, and then praised 
the youth society for bringing into the Ar- 
menian society field American concepts. 

A fitting tribute to the trio of guests was 
rendered them by the Armenian Youth Fed- 
eration of America in its precedental dinner 
in Boston. 


ANCHA 

After two years of preliminary organiza- 
tional and propaganda labors, the American 
Committee to Aid Homeless Armenians 
(ANCHA), founded by the initiative of 
George Mardikian and Suren Saroyan, 
swung into action last fall in a campaign of 
fund raising in Armenian populated centers 
of the United States. 


The ANCHA is specifically interested in 
the fate of 3,500 Armenians stranded in con- 
centration camps in Germany anc Austria, 
whom it wants to transfer and settle in 
North and South Americas. Despite the hu- 
manitarian and eminently patric’ic nature 
of the venture, the movement unfortunately 
has failed to rally all Armenian factions, 
leaving the field entirely to the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation (Dashnaks) and 
its affiliated organizations—the Armenian 
Relief Society, and the Armenian Youth 
Federation. The pro-Soviet elements, the 
Armenian General Benevolent Union, the 
Rangavars, the Hunchaks, and the Pro- 
gressives (Communists), have meticulously 
abstained from having anything to do with 
the movement. 


To date, rallies have been held in Los 
Angeles, Fresno, San Francisco, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Pontiac, Boston, Worcester, 
Philadelphia and a number of New England 
towns. By the time these lines go to press it 
is expected that the Eastern lap of the 
swing will have been completed, including 
New York and Washington. The response 
to ANCHA’s call has been enthusiastic and 
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generous everywhere. ANCHA’s goal of 
$250,000 will be used to cover the transpor- 
tation of the 3500 D.P.’s and to defray the 
initial expenses of their settlement. 


The Hairenik Monthly Cultaral Fund 

In the spring of 1947, in connection with 
the 25th anniversary of the founding of the 
Armenian language Hairenik Monthly, a 
campaign was launched to raise funds for 
the purpose of promoting Armenian letters 
in the United States. Promoted as the Hair- 
enik Cultural Fund, the expected goal of 
$100,000 was to be used as a reserve fund 
to support a number of projects: 1. To re- 
store the former regularity of the Hairenik 
Monthly which during the war years had 
been reduced to a bi-monthly publication; 
2. To initiate an English language magazine 
for the purpose of introducing the Armenian 
story to the English-speaking world; and 3. 
To save from oblivion important Armcnian 
unpublished manuscripts by publishing them 
in magazines, or in separate form; to publish 
in separate volume from choice selections 
which lie buried in periodicals, and to en- 
courage new writers. 


Begun in the Western and Mid-western 
states, the campaign was in full swing, net- 
ting approximately $40,000, when due to un- 
foreseen circumstances, it was brought to a 
temporary halt in the fall. Resuming its 
Eastward swing in the spring of 1948, the 
campaign netted another $20,000, but was 
again interrupted by the urgent campaigns 
for the ANCHA and the Levon Chanth 
Funds. At present, there are some 30 com- 
munities in the East which remain to be 
canvassed, and it is fully expected that the 
goal of $100,000 will be reached when the 
campaign is brought to a conclusion. 


With the funds on hand, two of the Cul- 
tural Fund’s aims have already been carried 
out. The Hairenik Monthey resumed its 
regular monthly publication, with a richer 
content, and with more attractive form, 
and has continued ever since the beginning 
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of 1948. Likewise, the beginning of 1948 
saw the launching of the new English lan- 
guage publication THE ARMENIAN RE- 
VIEW, which has been enthusiastically 
hailed by Armenian and American critics 
as a most impressive ard imposing organ. 
Within the brief span of one year, the new 
magazine has already passed the 1300 sub- 
scription mark, without any intensive sales 
campaign on the part of Hairenik. And last- 
ly, Hairenik has already published the Ar- 
menian translation of Jacques de Morgan’s 
imposing History of the Armenian People, 
while the English translation of the same 
work is already completed and is nvw avail- 
able to readers. 


The Chanth Mission 


Levon Chanth, noted Armenian writer, 
pedagogue, and Director of the Armenian 
College of Beirut, who arrived in tae States 
on September 13, 1948, has been touring 
the Armenian communities of America in the 
interests of the institution which he heads. 
Chanth was sent to the United States at the 
behest of the Central Executive Committee 
of “Hamazgayin” (Armenian National Cul- 
tural Union of the Middle East). 


The Beirut Djemaran was founded by 
Hamazgayin some 20 years ago in response 
to a generally-felt demand for an Armenian 
center of education, and since then was di- 
rected by Levon Chanth and the late Nicol 
Aghbalian. During that period the institu- 
tion has turned out hundreds of graduates 
and non-graduates who have gone out into 
the Armenian communities as professionals, 
writers, and educators. In this sense, the in- 
stitution has proved an invaluable source of 
trained minds to replenish the ranks of our 
much-needed inteliectuals, editors, educa- 
tors, and field workers in diaspora. 


The Armenian community of America re- 
ceived Levon Chanth with open arms. In 
every part of the country, there were organ- 
ized mass meetings, rallies, receptions, and 
campaigns in order to raise funds for the 
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College and invariably, in all places, these 
rallies were attended by enthusiastic crowds. 
The campaign started from Boston, and 
slowly spread to the outlying regions of 
New England, including Providence, Paw- 
tucket, Whitinsville, Indian Orchard, and 
New Jersey, with a net result of $45,000 in 
contributions, in which an important share 
was taken by the compatriotic organizations, 
the educational societies, the Murad Fund, 
the youth organizations, the Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation, the Armenian Re- 
lief Society, and the Armenian Youth Fed- 
eration of America. 


After this auspicious start, the campaign 
swung to the west where it was met with an 
equal reception. The campaign in the west 
netted $30,000, the bulk of the contributions 
having come from such centers as Los An- 
geles, Fresno, and San Francisco. 


Preparations are in progress for similar 
rallies in Chicago, St. Lou’, Cleveland, New 
York, Detroit, Niagara Falls, Syracuse, Phil- 
adelphia, Portland, Worcester and other Ar- 
menian centers, which are expected to raise 
the total of the College fund to the respect- 
able sum of $120,000. This sum will be used 
for the purchase of new buildings and for 
the renovation of the old buildings of the 
College. 


Simultaneously, a few friends of the 
Beirut College have banded themselves to- 
gether into an organization which is called 
THE FRIENDS OF THE ARMENIAN 
COLLEGE OF BEIRUT, with headquart- 
ers in Los Angeles. This organization will 
have its branches in all parts of the United 
States. Its aim is to guarantee the College’s 
annual budget within the bounds of $25,000. 
It will also receive gifts, donations, and be- 
quests in behalf of the College. This iatter 
project will go into effect beginning with the 
vear 1949-1950, with a guarantee of $15,000 
for the current year. The charter members 
of the new Union are: Arpaxat Setrakian, 


President; Arshak Dicranian, Secretary; 
Harry Carian, Treasurer; Mardiros Piloyan 
and Alex Pilibos. 


Repatriation 


The much publicized repatriation to Soviet 
Armenia of those of our kinsmen who hail 
the Soviet as the “land of freedom” has 
come to a sudden end. When the repatriation 
campaign was first launched in the spring of 
1946 with the blessing of the Moscow gov- 
ernment, the Armenian fellow-travelers 
claimed that not less than 20—30,000 Ameri- 
can Armenians would answer the call and 
would leave the shores to go to Soviet Ar- 
menia. That their calculations were wrong 
is proved by the fact that only one thousand 
Armenians responded to the call out of a 
community of 200,000, of which, scarcely 
200 have actually left for the Soviet father- 
land. 


In November of 1947, the Soviet spon- 
sored Armenian Committee for Repatriation 
was able to send off to Soviet Armenia a 
trifle of 151 Armenians, that is, less than one 
tenth of one percent of Armenians in the 
United States. A second convoy of 162 


people was to have left the United States 
in July 1948. These ill-advised people has- 
vened to New York at the behest of the 
Committee, in the hope of embarking 
on July 31. Muchto their disappoint- 
ment, however, the Soviet ship Pobeda, sch- 
eduled to weigh anchor on the last day of 
July, refused to take them on. It was 
not until six months later that Soviet author- 
ities allowed them passage. This unnecessary 
delay cost the Armenian General Benevolent 
Union and other patriotic groups thousands 
of dollars. 





There seems to be no prospect yet of a 
third convoy leaving for Soviet Armenia 
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within the foreseeabie future. Nor has the 
repatriation proved a complete fiasco ia the 
United States alone. Between 1946 and 
1949, the Soviet government has transferred 
to Armenia approximately 90,000 Armenians 
from the Middle East, France, and the Bal- 
kan countries, less than ten percent of the 
total population outside of the Iron Curtain; 
this percentage is illusory, inasm ich as the 
number of the Armenians in the Dispersion 
has increased by 120,000 during these three 
years. 

In 1947, an Armenian representative from 
Erivan gave assurance that “400,000 Ar- 
menians will be repatriated within the next 
four years.” This, of course, was wishful 
thinking, or a bait, in order to collect more 
dollars out of the pockets of American Ar- 
menians, under the guise of repatriation. As- 


surances were also given that 7000 Armen- 
ians from France would go to Armenia dur- 
ing 1948. Millions of francs were collected 
for this purpose, and yet not a single Ar- 
menian from France left for Armenia dur- 
ing that year. 

In Iran, some 10,000 Armenians are still 
waiting on the frontier for orders to cross 
the Araxes. In Syria and Lebanon thousands 
of repatriation candidates, who sold their 
businesses and their homes, are waiting for 
the next Soviet ship which never comes. In 
Istanbul, about one thousand Armenians in- 
dicated readiness to return to the homeland, 
but the Soviet authorities do not seem to be 
particularly anxious to make arrangements 
for their transportation. The situation is 
very much the same in the Balkan coun- 
tries. 
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It was late in the night. In the reception 
room of Prince Mushegh’s mansion the four 
young Armenian thinkers were still in ses- 
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A SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS PRECEDED 


The story begins in the latter half of the fourth century A.D, In his contest with By- 
zantium over the dominat.on of Armenia, King Sapor of Persia has treacherously seized 
King Arsaces (Arshak) of Armenia and his Commander-in-chief, Prince Vasak Mamikon- 
ian, and has confined them in the Prison of Ashtishat. Sapor has killed Prince Vasak. 
Two powerful Armenian princes, Meroujan Artzrouni and Vahan Mamikonian, induced 
by the offer of positions of the captive king and his slain commander-in-chief, respectively, 
have gone over to the side of the Persian King. Lady Mamikonian, the wife of Vahan 
Mamikonian, an ambitious woman of Persian sympathies, is a vigorous supporter of her 
husband’s conspiracy. Samuel, her son, an intensely patriotic and loyal youth, is 
shocked, and feels disgraced at his parent’s infamous conduct. Four youthful leaders who 
are loyal to the Armenian King, Sahak, the son of the High Priest, Mesrop, the future 
inventor of the Armenian alphabet, Prince Mushegh, son of the slain prince Mamikonian, 
and Samuel hold a secret council in which they lay plans to rally and organize the loyal 
forces of the land, in an effort to frustrate the designs of the traitors and to liberate 
the captive king. Vormizdoukht, sister of King Sapor, who has been given to Prince 
Vahan Mamikonian in marriage, is a beautiful, innocent girl who has no part in the 
conspiracy and who abhors her brother’s aggressive and bloody actions, Having acci- 
dentally stumbled onto some secret papers in the possession of her private 
eunuch, she calls on Samuel by night and discloses to him the entire plot. She shows him 
the list of the princely families who are to be seized instantly as hostages, including 
Ashkhen, Samuel’s fiancee, and urges kim to lose no time in hastening to her 
rescue, Ignorant of the impending danger, only a little while before, Samuel al- 
ready has despatched a letter to Ashkhen by secret messenger, protesting to her his 
eternal devotion and love. Vormizdoukht knows this, but, curiously enough, she herself 
seems to have hopelessly fallen in love with Samuel. 
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sion. All the curtains in the room were care- 
fully lowered, the doors were locked from 
the inside, while outside, two armed sen- 
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tinels stood guard to the left and the right 
of the entrance to the antechamber. 

Seated in front of a lit candle, Mesrop 
was deep in a pile of papers before him, 
reading them, making some sort of calcu- 
lations, again reading, and at times raising 
his hand to his agitated forehead, as if try- 
ing to dispel his doubts. Among the pile 
of papers was the letter which Vormizdoukht 
had delivered to Samuel. 


Samuel was pacing the flour, back and 
forth, at times drawing closer, standing still, 
and peering over Mesrop’s shoulder. Mu- 
shegh was restlessly scratching with his 
fingers his sparse beard which, like a black 
velvety circle, outlined his manly face. 
There was impatience and deep agitation 
in his proud imperious eyes. Sahak Parthev 
occasionally lifted the wine bowl near him, 
to cool off his parched lips. They all were 
expectantly watching Mesrop. 

Finally, Mesrop pushed aside the papers 
in disgust, and turning to the others, he 
said: 

—lIt’s useless to rummage through these 
papers and to draw any conclusion. In our 
present situation, it not only confuses us, 
but misleads us. From the beginring, all 
our affairs have been run with no regard 
for order. And they must be kept up in the 
same manner. I mean by that, our time is 
so short, and the requirements of the hour 
are so urgent that we have no way of cor- 
recting past errors and of charting out new 
plans of action. What we now need is a de- 
cisive step, even if that step should be dia- 
metrically opposed to sound and prudent 
policy. 

—Very true,—commented Samuel who 
was still standing. 


Sahak Parthev said nothing. 
—Noetheless, we are bound to take into 


account our resources,—observed Mushegh. 
—We cannot weigh and measure what al- 


ready does not exist,—spoke up Mesrop,— 





The measure of our resources depends on 
the success of our venture. 

—The success or failure can be predicted 
right now,—Mushegh countered. 

—Banking on mere probabilities ?—ques- 
tioned Mesrop. —I repeat, we must bank 
on our self-reliance as our only guide, and 
leave success to luck. 


At this point Sahak Parthev interrupted 
the discussion, saying: 

—That ‘WE’ was repeated several times. 
Before we take any decisive step, I think 
it is imperative that we define what we mean 
by ‘WE’. 

There was a profound silence. This was a 
serious matter. Finally, Samuel volun- 
teered: 

—Let me speak. 

—Speak,—said Sahak Parthev. 

Samuel faced his consultants with fixed, 
burning eyes. 

—lIt is altogether true,—he said,—but it 
appears from the letter I have presented to 
you that it has been strictly ordered to ar- 
rest all the princes and spirit them away to 
Ctesiphon, while their wives and children 
are held as hostages under strict surveil- 
lance. We can take advantage of these 
rigorous measures because the princes will 
be forced to side with us, if not for the 
defense of the fatherland, at least for the 
sake of their personal safety. 


—Very likely,—agreed Mesrop,—but our 
princes are so timid that a word from Sapor 
will suffice to send them and their families 
scurrying to the side of the Greeks for 
safety. 


—That could happen,—answered Samuel. 
—The enemy is resolved to spare no one 
who resists. We on our part must resolve 
to spare no one who tries to escape. If 
some of our princes are so cowardly that, 
at the hour of general peril, they will run 
away for their personal safety, in that event 
we shall be the first to slaughter them at 
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the very gates of the castles. 

Sahak Parthev and Mushegh listened in 
silence. They were watching with particular 
delight this animated youth who stood be- 
fore them as the personification of revenge. 
As a rule, Samuel was a man of few woids 
and melancholy in disposition, but when 
he began to speak, he spoke long and elo- 
quently. He continued: 

—I call your attention in particular, dear 
friends, to a specific point in the letter which 
I presented to you, where it is ordered to 
arrest The Lady of the Armenians (the 
Queen) and to send her to Persia. By losing 
her we shall lose much. We are bound to 
work in her name, and in her name we must 
raise the people. I am convinced that, the 
peril to the tottering throne, the loss of her 
royal spouse, the loss of the crown prirce 
—all these misfortunes—will, more than 
any one of us, impel the Queen to defend 
the throne of the Arshakounis in this hour 
of peril. She has the necessary courage to 
assume this role, and she will do it. Who 
are “WE”? Of a truth that is a difficult 
question and the answer to the question 
must be the beginning of our work. Who are 
“WE”? We are every thing. We are the 
whole thing. Perhaps my answer will seem 
audacious to you, but I will try to make 
it plain. In the history of our country three 
persons have played the leading role,——the 
king, the high priest, and the commander- 
in-chief. Today these three leaders are no 
more. The King is an exile in the fortress 
of Anoush in Khouzhistan; the commander- 
in-chief likewise is an exile there; while the 
High Priest is an exile on the Island of Pat- 
mos. Our country has been deprived of the 
leadership of these men who might have 
organized the resistance against the eneny 
in time of peril. Whereas, the enemy is at 
our very door, ready to enter. Who shall 
resist him? Who shall defend the father- 
land against fire and blood? Who shall 
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purge the Persian desecration which threat- 
ens to besmirch all our sanctities? The royal 
throne is in peril, the church is in peril, our 
language, our schools, our traditions, and 
our sacred national heritage, all are in 
danger. Who shall defend them? I repeat; 
the King is goue, the High Priest is gone, 
the Commancer-in-chief is gone. But their 
representatives are here, two of whom are 
listening to me. 

Pointing to Sahak Parthev and Mushegh, 
Samuel continued: 

—You, Sakak, are the son of the High 
Priest, you can take the place of your 
father. And you, Mushegh, are the son of 
the Commander-in-chief, you shall take his 
place. Both the offices of high priest and 
commander-in-chief are hereditary according 
to the custom of our land. One is the prop- 
erty of the house of the Illuminator; the 
othe:, is the property of the Mamikonian 
House. No one can oppose this. There re- 
mains the representative of the King. The 
Crown Prince is not here; he is in custody 
in Byzantium. But the Lady of the Ar- 
menians—the Queen—she is with us. We 
can issue all sort of orders in her name. 
Let us organize an interim government, im- 
mediately pass on to the work, and resist 
the enemy. I am convinced the people will 
follow us. The people love to listen to 
orders; it does not stop to reason where 
the order comes from. Now, I think, it is 
pretty plain who WE are. 

—We don’t have a free people,—observed 
Mesrop;—we only have princes with their 
following. 

Mesrop picked up anew Vormizdoukht’s 
letter which she had turned over to Samuel, 
and began to read it silently. In the same 
room, hanging from the wall, was a portrait 
of the Armenian hero Vache Mamikonian, 
whose historic sword actually lay at the 
base of the portrait. When Samuel was 
through speaking, he, walked over to the 
portrait, reverently stood before it a mo- 
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ment, then picked up the sword of Vache 
Mamikonian, and laying it down in front 
of Sahak Parthev, he said: 


—This is the sword of the same hero 
whose vigilant soul is now looking down 
upon us (pointing with his hand toward the 
portrait). Scarcely forty years have lapsed 
since the day this brave fell in a bloody 
battle with the Persians, plunging the whole 
of Armenia into deep mourning. There was 
no scion of the Mamikonians left to wear 
the mantle of commander-in-chief. All the 
Mamikonians fell in that battle. The only 
survivor was the deceased’s son Artavazd 
who was still an infant. The King (Khosrov 
II) and your grandfather, Patriarch Ver- 
tanes, brought the child Artavasd to the 
royal palace. The Armenian princes, as well 
as the Armenian elite, were all there. The 
King lifted the child in his arms, while the 
great Patriarch, with great solemnity, 
decorated him with the insignia of his father, 
the commander-in-chief, then lifting the 
father’s sword, he blessed it, and tied it to 
the child’s waist. Then the child was 
turned over to the trusteeship of Prince 
Arshavir Kamsarakan of Shirak and Prince 
Andovk of Siunik (both sons-in-laws of the 
Mamikonians), until the child became old 
enough to inherit the high office of his 
father. This is the same sword, Sahak, now 
before you, the same sword which was 
blessed by the lips of your grandfather. It 
is only fitting that you, Sahak, as the heir 
of the Armenian Patriarchate, should pick 
up this sword and deliver it to your cousin 
Mushegh, pronouncing him Commander-in- 
chief of the Armenians. 


This last proposal was so touching that 
even the stout-hearted and majestic Par- 
thian could not restrain his tears. History 
was repeating itself, the same history of 
forty years before. Mamikonian Vache had 
been killed in battle with the Persians, and 
Sahak’s grandfather, the Patriarch Ver- 


tanes, had proclaimed his infant child com- 
mander-in-chief. Mushegh’s father Vasak, 
the commander-in-chief, had likewise been 
killed by the Persian King Sapor. But 
Mushegh as yet did not know it. He still 
thought his father was alive and in exile 
with the King. How were they to let him 
know now of his father’s tragic death, add- 
ing one more weight to his already crushed 
and disconsolate heart? That was the thing 
which moved Sahak’s heart. But he deemed 
it advisable to say nothing about it. He 
lifted the sword, and with profound sym- 
pathy, he addressed the company: 


—I consider myself fortunate that, at this 
solemn moment when the fate of our father- 
land hangs in the balance, it was decreed 
that I should be the one to deliver you this 
sword, Mushegh. This was the glory of 
your ancestors, and now it is the pride of 
their worthy heirs. Yes, the Mamikonian 
Dynasty has reason to be proud of this 
sword which has defended our fatherland 
in every crisis. In the days of King Tiri- 
dates, this sword destroyed the tribe of the 
Selkounis which had gone over to the enemy 
in defiance of their king. In the days of 
King Khosrov, the son of Tiridates, this 
same sword broke the Persian power, our 
centuries-old enemy. In the reign of Tiran, 
son of Khosrov, this sword was unsheathed 
against a native king who began to mas- 
sacre the children of the Armenian princes. 
And now, in the reign of Arshak (Arsaces), 
son of Tiran, our unfortunate king, this same 
sword, in the hand of your father, has more 
than once shattered the mighty power of 
King Sapor. It has been a spotless sword, 
unstained by cowardice. Therein lies the 
greatness of the Mamikonians. It has been 


an impartial sword, always, towards our 
own, and towards the stranger. It was with 
this sword, Mushegh, that your father slew 
his brother Vardan, the traitor to his father- 
land. Its ideal has always been the execu- 
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tion of justice, the right, and the defense of 
the helpless and the oppressed. Your father, 
Mushegh, became the victim of his bound- 
less patriotism. After what has happened 
to your father, it is up to you, the son of a 
worthy father, to bear this sword, and to 
take charge of the Armenian army. The 
peril is near, and the distressful groans of 
our afflicted fat! land are calling you, Mu- 
shegh. Acceyt tuis weapon in which our 
only salvation lies. You are so brave and 
so self-sacrificing. You will justify the hopes 
of your country. 

Impressed by the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, and deeply moved by Sahak’s words, 
Mushegh accepted the proferred sword. 

—I consider myself,—he said reverently, 
—the most fortunate person of my cian as 
I accept this sword. My ancestors were more 
fortunate in wielding this sword against 
the foreign invader; while I must fight 
against my own kinsmen. My uncle is at 
the head of enemy forces. .*lessed be the 
will of the All-Provident; may He give 
strength to my arms, to cleanse with this 
sword the stain which my kinsmen are try- 
ing to plant on my family name. 

Samuel, whose face was illuminated from 
joy until that moment, was troubled again 
hearing the last words. Mushegh’s allusion 
to his father could not be missed. Noticing 
the unfortunate youth’s agitation, Sahak 
turned to him and asked: 

—Wouldn’t you do the same thing if you 
were in Mushegh’s place? 

—I would do more, and will do it,—re- 
plied Samuel, bitterly. 

—lIt is settled then. Now, on to the work. 

The Parthian turned to his consultants, 
and continued: 

—In his beautiful speech, Samuel very 
aptly observed that we must act in the name 
of the Queen, as we mobilize both the princes 
and the people. Having anticipated this con- 
tingency, before I came to Taron, I had 


an interview with the Queen in Vaghar- 
shapat, and I am happy to report that our 
Lady is concerned with the salvation of our 
country more than any of us. She has placed 
at our disposal her entire treasury, includ- 
ing her private wealth and her jewels. She 
gave me her ring, authorizing us to issue 
orders in her name. 

He placed the ring on the table and con- 
tinued: 

—The temporary supreme government 
which Samuel proposed, and with which we 
all agree, must be admitted as of effect be- 
ginning this moment. May the God of Tiri- 
dates and Gregory the Illuminator lend 
strength to our venture. Our motto will be: 
to sacrifice our all in the defense of our re- 
ligion, our nation, and the salvation of our 
country. I have great hopes that, even if 
not victorious, we shall die with honor. 

He rose to his feet, and after a moment’s 
silence, continued: 


—I shall leave in the morning, taking 
with me Mesrop. The night is still young 
and we still have a few hours. Let Mesrop 
put to writing the orders which must be 
issued to the leading princes. These edicts 
must be sealed with the Queen’s ring and 
our seals. As to where our principal forces 
must be concentrated, that is your problem, 
Mushegh; you are more familiar with mili- 
tary operations. 

—They shall be concentrated at the Fort- 
ress of Artageres,—answered Mushegh 
promptly. 

—I too was of that opinion,—confirmed 
Parthev. Ararat, which is the heart of 
our country, must be defended. When we 
lose the heart, we lose the whole life. 

—Begin writing, Mesrop,—he said to his 
secretary, as he gave the names of a few 
leading princes. Mesrop took up his pen 
and the parchment, and started to write. 

At that moment, elsewhere in the fortress, 
all were not asleep. In her private chamber, 
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seated on a high sofa, was Samuel’s mother, 
while below, seated on the floor, was a little 
man. He had on his knee a parchment, busy 
writing. At times he raised his thin face 
and narrow eyes to Milady, and asked, 
“Shall I write more?” 


When he finished, he put two letters be- 
fore Milady, saying: 

—This one is for Prince Meroujan; the 
other, for my Master, Prince Vahan. 

Milady folded and sealed with her own 
hand her husband’s letter. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Woman’s Advice 


The next day, early in the morning, des- 
pite the rainy weather, Sahak Parthev and 
Mesrop took leave of Lady Mamikonian and 
left the Fortress of Voghakan. Milady’s im- 
portunities, and even tears, were powerless 
to detain the stubborn guests a few days 
longer so she could, in a measure, prove 
to them her hospitality and high esteem. 
Samuel accompanied them as far as the 
neighboring inn. 
back by evening. 


He was expected to be 


After the departure of Sahak and Mesrop, 
Prince Mushegh thought of putting his 
family affairs in order, because in a few days 
he, too, would have to leave the Fortress of 
Voghakan. Having been whclly wrapped up 
with the affairs of the fatherland, he had 
neglected his home, and now he was con- 
fronted with a new worry. There was a fierce 
conflict in him, between the commander-in- 
chief and his sentiments as husband and 
father. He had to go, and who knows? per- 
haps never to return again. But what would 
happen to his defenseless family during his 
absence? To whose care could he turn them 
over? Whom could he trust? He was going 
to battle against the enemy, and yet the 
chief enemy was right there, in his own 
home. He hadn’t a doubt of that, the mo- 
ment the storm broke loose, Samuel’s mother 
herself would be the first to deliver his wife 
and children to the Persians, to be held as 
hostages for his good behavior. 

He had a lively vision of the dreadful 


future with all its terrors. It was perfectly 
plain to him how cunning the Persian court 
had been in ordering the arrest of the 
princes’ families and holding them as host- 
ages. And the executors of this diabolical 
plan were to be Meroujan and Samuel’s fa- 
ther. They had rightly figured that the fa- 
thers would be in the army, while their fam- 
ilies stayed at home. By arresting the fam- 
ilies, they could control the fathers, making 
them feel that any hostile action on their 
part would endanger the lives of their wives 
and children. 


And this would be particularly true of 
Mushegh who was commander of the armies. 
Mushegh was in the midst of these disturbing 
thoughts when the door of she room opened, 
and in came a young woman, followed by 


a nurse maid, holding in her arms a little, 
rotund baby. 


—Ayyou, Ayyou, the baby bleated, and 
raised his little paws, as if saying good morn- 
ing to his father. 


The father walked over, relieved the child 
from the maid’s arms, and pressed him 
tightly to his breast. Having spent the whole 
night with Sahak, Mersop, and Samuel, he 
had had no time to see his wife. So, she had 
come to see him. Holding the baby in his 
arms, the Prince walked over to the sofa and 
sat down, while his wife stood before him, 
entranced with the Prince’s antics with the 
baby. He would poke his finger into the 
baby’s soft luscious cheeks, making him 
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smile an angelic smile, hiding his little mouth 
amid the rippling folds of his chubby cheeks. 

—He has learred a new trick since yes- 
terday,—said the mother with an affection- 
ate look. 

—NMy lamb is always learning something 
new,—the father said, while stroking his 
fair locx«s——What is the new trick? 

The mother beckoned to the maid to give 
a demonstration of the new trick. The latter 
came closer, knelt before the child Mushegh, 
put her hand on her cheek, and tilting her 
head to the side, pretending to «:eep, she said, 
“Mushegh, Na-nenk, let us sleep.” The baby 
closed his eyes, leaned his head against his 
father’s breast, and pretended to go to sleep. 
But he could not wait long. He opened his 
eyes and smiled. 


—Ah, you little devil,—exclaimed his fa- 
ther ecstatically, meanwhile pressing the 
child all the more tightly to his breast,—she 
fooled you, and you have focled her. 

As if offended by his father’s accusation, 
the baby bounced out of hi father’s arms, 
and holding out his two little hands, he made 
a dash for his mother The mother took the 
baby in her arms and taunted her husband, 
saying: “You don’t know how to hold a 
child.” 

—He got tired of me,—the father replied, 
and with the svords, his face became clouded 
again. 

The woman noticed it. But soon, the baby 
became impatient in his mother’s arms and 
Wanted to go to the maid who was coaxing 
him. The mother handed the child to the 
maid, saying: “Take him outside.” The baby 
was happy now in the arms of his favorite. 
His cries of Ayyou, Ayyou, in the ante- 
chamber, his childish good bye, rankled 
anew the father’s emotions. His face became 
more clouded. 

When the two spouses were alone, the 
wife regarded her bel: ‘ed with a unique and 
boundless yearning. 
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—You are very pale this morning,—she 
said,—it seems as if you did not sleep one 
wink all night. 

-——How do you know I did not sleep? the 
prince asked. 

-~i got up several times during the night, 
and saw that the light was still on. It is not 
your custom to go to sleep with the light on. 

—Then you, too, did not sleep? 


Mushegh received a sweet smile for his 
answer, and that smile seared his heart. Only 
one night had he left his dear wife alone, and 
that night she had been uneasy, she had not 
been able to sleep. What if he was away a 
long, long time? 

The wife sat beside her husband, and, tak- 
ing his hand in hers, she again came back to 
her first question, but his answer again was 
unsatisfactory. 


—What has happened to you? Why did 
you turn sad so suddenly? 

—How shall I explain to you what has 
happened? Many things have happened, and 
many things are about to happen. I wonder 
if a woman’s tender heart would have the 
fortitude to hear it all—Then, more 
gently,—Do you see, Satenik? You were so 
uneasy because I was away from you one 
night. What wou!4 happen if I were away 
for a long time? 

—My torture would be all the longer,— 
replied Satenik. 

—V/ould you stand our separation? 

—I would iearn to stand it, if necessary. 

—What sort of eventualities, for example, 
would you consider as necessary? 

—Such eventualities which have fre- 
quenily occurred, such as your going to war. 

—lI’ve got to go very soon. 

Satenik was not prepared for this answer. 
She would have retracted her word, but it 
was already too late. She had expressed 
her agreement. without knowing beforehand 
her husband’s intentions. And, like one who 
has lost a precious article, with bowed head 
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and tearful eyes, she was staring on the 
colorful carpets which covered the floor, al- 
though she was far from hoping she would 
find the thing she had lost. Mushegh was 
deeply touched by the utter bewilderment 
and confusion of his wife which was the first 
test of the fortitude of her heart. He turned 
to her and asked tenderly: “You went to 
pieces too quickly, Satenik; I didn’t think 
you were so faint-hearted.” 

—I am not faint-hearted,—Satenik sob- 
bed,—but what can I do? It is not three 
years yet since we were married, and from 
the day I entered this house I have not seen 
you a single day at rest. You have always 
wiped off the sweat on your brow with your 
arrows. Always fight, always blood, always 
massacre. When ever will all this bloodshed 


come to an end? 


—Never,—the husband replied feel- 
ingly,—not as long as the sword remains the 
only arbiter of human rights. 


Satenik did not reply. Her head was still 
bowed, as if she dreaded looking into her 
husband’s angry eyes. Mushegh continued in 
a more gentle voice: 


—What would you do, my pretty Satenik, 
if some morning, while you were still in bed, 
your sleep were disturbed by the howls of a 
wild mob, and you opened your beautiful 
eyes only to see yourself surrounded by 
beasts? What would you do if they were to 
snatch your child from his cradle and dash 
him against the ground—the same child 
whose every smile is so precious to you, and 
whose every bleating causes you such bound- 
less joy? What if they were to strip your 
room of all its ornaments and drove you 
to Persia on barefoot and with your strewn 
hair? What if there, in the land of the slaves 
and the wretched, each day, early in the 
morning, the iron whip of the cruel master 
would lash your back, and together with 
bands of other slaves, drove you to the 
burning deserts of Susa? What if those del- 
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icate fingers were forced to harvest the 
opium of the Persians, whose poison causes 
them such passing ecstacy? Years would pass 
while your body and soul would be worn off 
from longing for the fatherland, longing for 
your loved ones, and from the toilsome labor, 
until one day, some lonely traveler would 
stop beside you, and point to your misery. 
How would you feel if that moment the 
houghty overseer should point the finger to 
you, and say to the traveler: “That is the 
the wife of the Commander-in-chief of the 
Armenians, the daughter of the Prince of 
Mok.”? Do you see, Satenik, the why of 
war and the bloodshed? Do you see that we 
have to fight so these things will not hap- 
pen? 


The blood of the Mok in Satenik began to 
boil and her eyes were lit with a new fury. 
“That thing shall never happen,” she ex- 
claimed, “they shall never pluck my baby 
from his cradle. Before they can do it, the 
ground will be littered with corpses, and 
mine shall be the last.” 

—It could happen, dear Satenik. The day 
of misfortune is very close. You do not know 
what terrors are in the making for our coun- 
try. That was the thing I was thinking about 
this morning when you came in. You should 
know the whole of it so we can take meas- 
ures for the safety of our family. 


He related to his wife the details of Mer- 
oujan’s and Vahan’s apostasy, and how, hav- 
ing espoused the Persian religion, and ac- 
companied by Persian troops, they were 
about to invade Armenia, the crime which 
they intended to perpetrate. He told her the 
whole story, everything, all that he knew 
and all that he thought his wife should 
know. 


—For shame, a thousand shames, respond- 
ed Satenik, grieved beyond measure.—As if 
our external enemies were not enough, and 
now we have to fight enemies from within. 

—Yes, enemies from within,—Mushegh 
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repeated sadly,—and for that reason we 
must wage two fights at the same time, on 
the home front, and agaiast the foreign en- 
emy. The external enemy, our centuries- old 
antagonist, the Persian, is sot so deadly as 
the internal enemy. My uncle Vahan, car- 
ried away by his insatiable ambition to be- 
come Commander-in-chief, was so base as to 
betray my father to the Persian king, and 
won the coveted position at the price of his 
kin. He is coming now. I have no doubt that 
this miscreant, in his great zeal for the 
Persians, will be the first to betray me, you, 
and all of us, to the Persians. 

—Does Samuel know all this? 

—He does. 


—Poor boy. How he must suffer! I saw 
him from my window this morning, as he 
accompanied Sahak and Mesroap. His face 
was drained of all color; he was so sad, so 
worn out, as if he had been ill in bed for 
months. How much he must have suffered. 

—He has a very sensitive heart. Every act 
of baseness causes him pain. 

—What does he intend to do? 

—That which we intend,—replied Mush- 
egh vaguely, then he changed the subject, 
saying: 

—Now you know it all, dear Satenik. In 
two days I must be on my way. We must 
try to snuff off the evil in its bud. I mean 
by that, we must close up the road before 
the enemy enters our country. But my chief 
worry is you and our baby; what will hap- 
pen to you in my absence? Ycu heard what 
all Samuel’s mother is up to, and what traps 
she is preparing. 

—I heard ... she is not a woman, she is 
a monster,—Satenik assented bitterly. 

—Yes, she is a monster. Thanks to her, 
our fortress now rests on a vol--no which is 
likely to erupt any moment. Anu chat is the 
thing which worries me most, more or less 
to insure your safety until the storm is pass- 
ed. But I have difficulty in finding a safe 
place. 


—The safest place for us is the army,— 
Satenik promptly replied. 

The woman’s answer surprised and 
thrilled Mushegh, both in its wisdom and 
manly inspiration. In the answer he could 
discern the valiant heart of the daughter of 
Mok. But this was not a mere cursory an- 
swer, uttered on the spur of the moment. It 
was a well thought out answer, which she 
had formulated while Mushegh was describ- 
ing to her the gravity of the situation. And 
to make herself more plain, she added: 

—You told me, Mushegh, that Meroujan 
and your uncle intend to arrest the princes’ 
families, including us. What is more na- 
tural that we, and the princes’ families, seek 
refuge in the army, right beside our hus- 
bands and brothers and fathers. We shall 
take along our cradles, follow the army 
wherever it goes, and we shall heal the 
wounds of our husbands with our own hands, 

Satenik’s advice struck Mushegh as very 
sensible. There was no other way; it should 
be like that. If the princes concentrated their 
forces against the enemy, their castles—the 
refuge of their families—would be defense- 
less, while the enemy would exert its utmost 
to seize these fortresses. But if the princes 
remained behind to defend their castles, 
they would perforce retire and their power 
would be divided, leaving the boundaries of 
the country wide open to the enemy. 


However, Satenik’s plan presented a fresh 
difficulty which Mushegh had not antici- 
pated. He was to leave the castle in two days. 
If he took his family with him, he would be 
betraying his real intention which he wished 
to conceal at least for the time being. Be- 
sides, he was entrusted with the safety of 
the families oi his uncles. How could he do 
all these without arousing suspicion? He 
again appealed to his wife for advice. 


—It has been our custom,—Satenik said 
after a moment’s thought,— each year to 
attend the Festival of Shahavipan and often 
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we went there a few months before the open- 
ing of the festivities. That was the site of 
the king’s army, and the king himself was 
always there. Together we enjoyed the 
beauty of the Tzaghkatz Mountains until 
the opening of the festival. That pilgrimage 
is a good excuse now to leave this place. You, 
Mushegh, can leave here in two days as you 
have decided, and we will follow you in a 
week. 


—It’s a beautiful idea,—Mushegh was de- 
lighted—The Shrine of Shahapivan is not 
far from the Fortress of Artageres which will 
be site of our army. 


—Ayyou, Ayyou . .. came the cries of 
little Mushegh from the adjoining chamber, 
interrupting their deliberations. 


The maid brought the baby in and handed 
him to his mother. The little man, the prin- 
cipal object of his parent’s worries, obvi- 
ously was trying to obstruct their efforts to 


arrive at a conclusion. The lady signalled to 
the maid to leave the room. 


The baby crept up into his father’s arms. 
Stretching up on his chubby little feet, he 
raised his hand to his father’s face and be- 
gan to play with his beard, pulling it, and 
at times touching his lips with his little 
fingers. 


—The Shrine of Shahapivan,—Mushegh 
repeated,—is the most suitable spot you’ve 
told me, dear Satenik. You will find there, if 
not our unfortunate king, but without ques- 
tion, our more unfortunate Queen. Your 
presence there will comfort her. The royal 
army is encamped there. And it is there that 
the Queen’s forces will join ours, to con- 
centrate later in the Fortress of Artageres. 
It is settled. 


—The father had not finished yet when 
little Mushegh sneezed twice, as the final 
act that all augured well. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
The Lad Artavazd 


The evening dusk had already fallen and 
yet Samuel had not returned from his trip 
to see Sahak and Mesrop off. In his room, 
seated alone, old Arpak was waiting for him, 
while the lad Houssik stood at the door. Both 
were impatient from waiting. The Prince 
was late, very late. 


Several times old Arpak rose to his feet 
and busied himself with adjusting the lamp’s 
wick, now raising it, now lowering, but 
he soon tired of this, and rambling over to 
the corner of the room, he began to stack up 
the lances and various weapons. He had 
done this a hundred times, but he wanted to 
give it a final check up. Occasionally, the 
lad Houssik would come in and taunt the 
old man with some foolish talk, rouse his 


dander, then he would withdraw. But still 
the Prince did not show up. Presently, Hou- 


ssik came in again, stood before the old man, 
and planting his two hands on his hips 
jauntily, he again taunted him. 

—Do you know, Arpak, what I saw out- 
side? 


—What did you see, you devil?—the old 
man asked, directing his frown on the lad’s 
cunning eyes. 

—I saw some one who passed me by sev- 
eral times, but I ducked him and he did not 
see me. He was loitering around our room as 
if in search of something. Sometimes, he 
would stop under the window and listen, and 
to avoid being seen, he would walk away 
and return again. Once, when he tried this, 
I ran to the kitchen and picking up quite a 
heavy block of wood, I carefully laid it un- 
der the window. The next time he returned, 
he stumbled on the wood and crashed on the 
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stone walk. I heard him cry “Akh,” “Vay”, 
as he scrambled away. I am not sure whether 
he broke his head of nose. 

—Did you recognize him? 

—Of course I did. It was the eunuch Bac- 
chus, Milady’s eunuch. 

—We should kill the dog, kill him like a 
dog,—the old man grumbled angrily. 

He got what was coming to him—the 
youth replied and again he stepped out of 
the room. 

The old man was alone again. He was sad 
inside, sad from righteous indignation. For 
fully half a century he had been witness of 
what was going m in that house, the good 
and the bad, had rejoiced over the good 
fortunes, and had been grieved over the mis- 
fortunes, but his heart had nev.r been so 
embittered as in those last days. It was not 
piaiu to him what was going on around him, 
but a silent, inner instinct told him it was 
not good. The mot!. :r’s spies had surrounded 
the son’s residence; the son was carrying on 
things uaknown to the mother,—unknown 
men entcred the fortress by night, and made 
their exit, men whispered things into each 
other’s ears. What was the meaning of all 
this? Why this suspicious air? The old man 
repeatedly asked these questions to him- 
self, but his simple, innocent heart found 
no answer to them. 

In the midst of these cogitations. he heard 
the sound of heavy footsteps at the ante- 
chamber. Presently, the door opened, and in 
came Samuel, followed by two armbearers 
who stood guard on each side of the door. 

—Good evening, dear Arpak,—Samuel 
greeted, as he approached the oid man and 
put his uand on his shoulder.—Did I keep 
you waiting long? 

Somewhat cheered by the young man’s 
geniality, the old man raised his head heav- 
ily, as he asked: 

—Why were you so late? 


—It’s not so easy to part with cne’s 


friends and loved ones, my dear Arpak. We 
ate, drank, kissed, parted, then again em- 
braced, and we kept up the thing until it 
was sunset. 

He turned to his armbearers and signaled 
them to leave. When they were gone, Hou- 
ssik stepped in and took over the post of 
guard. 

—Tell me now, Arpak, have you been to 
see my mother’—Samuel asked, as he 
stretched himself on the couch. 

—I have,—replied the old man,—I have 
seer. her twice. 

—No, three times,—Houssik corrected. 

—Ah yes, God forgive me, it was three 
times,—apologized the old man, flashing a 
murderous, sidewise look at Houssik—once 
in the morning, once at noon... 

—And once in the evening,—added Sam- 
uel, laughing. 

—An yes, and once in the evening,—the 
old man repeated, wondering the while what 
there was in this to laugh at. 


Samuel was a bit tipsy, otherwise, he was 
never in the habit of indulging in jokes 
with his old tutor whom he respected highly. 
Seeing the old man was hurt, he changed his 
tone, and this time repeated his question 
quite seriously: 

—So then, you have seen my mother. Now 
tell me, what preparations she is making for 
my trip? I must leave in the morning, with- 
out failure. 

—And it is precisely your mother’s wish 
that you leave in the morning,—-loosened Ar- 
pak, as he approached the couch and sat 
down on a carpet at the base to make him- 
self heard more easily.—She has made full 
preparations for your journey. You will be 
accompanied by fifty youths, mounted on 
uniform blue steeds, all in silver armor. Ten 
pairs of dark-yellow donkeys to carry the 
tents, the baggage, and the provisions. The 
princely carriage will be driven by two 
white donkeys. Twenty golden colored steeds 
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for the infantry, whose resplendent panoply 
has been furnished by Milady’s treasury. In 
additions to your bodyguard of fifty, there 
will be seven squires as arm bearers, seven 
falconers, seven hound masters, and two 
cooks. There will be an adequate stock of 
wine, various sweet beverages and confec- 
tionaries, 1. separate casks and boxes. In 
addition, there will be a standard bearer and 
a company of trumpeteers. 

Arpak’s list was accurate, because as he 
recited it, he consulted from time to time a 
piece of paper which he held in his hand. 
When he ended, Samuel observed: 


—Quite a magnificent preparation, except 
that it is a bit ponderous. I wanted a much 
lighter expeditionary force. 

—It is your mother’s pleasure that your 
cavalcade be something befitting your fa- 
ther’s name,—replied the old man in a voice 
tinged with bitterness. 

—And as to my men, how many of them 
have been assigned to the expedition? 

—wNo one. She left that part to your own 
pleasure. You may pick whom you wish. 

—And you, dear Arpak, will you come 
with me? 

—When ever has Arpak left you alone 
that he should do so now? Arpak’s head 
should be buried under this very threshold.— 
He pointed with his hand to the threshold 
of Samuel’s room. 


During this whole conversation, young 
Houssik was watching with shining eyes his 
master and the old man Arpak from his po- 
sition near the wall. He was impatient to 
know if his master would take him along, 
too. He was thrilled when Samuel turned 
to his old tutor and said: 


—I am grateful to my mother for leav- 
ing the selection of my men to your dis- 
cretion. I must take them all with me. Order 
them all to be ready in the morning. 


—I have already given the order,—re- 
plied the old man. 


Just then, young Houssik stepped for- 
ward, and said blushingly: 

—I have a request, my Master. 

—Speak! 

—My horse is lame in one leg. 

—Arpak will see to it that you are pro- 
vided with any horse you wish from the 
stables. 

The lad’s face was illuminated with joy 
Arpak rose to leave. 

—Where to?—demanded Samuel. 

—There are several things I must at- 
tend to. 

—Thank you, dear Arpak. I must set out 
early in the morning, very early. 


The old man nodded his head solemnly 
and, without looking back, he left the room. 
Samuel was vastly relieved. The prepara- 
tions for his forthcoming journey, although 
not altogether, but partly were satisfactory. 
He hadn’t expected that much from his mo- 
ther. True, he had expected a considerable 
measure of pomp and display, but he had 
not expected that his mother would let him 
take along his own men. And as to the num- 
ber of his men, they outnumbered those ap- 
pointed by his mother. 

He was pacing the room now, rubbing his 
hands together, deeply immersed in his 
thoughts. Seeing his master in such good 
spirits, young Houssik was tempted to make 
an additional request. But he hesitated now, 
and his glib tongue which ordinarily never 
beat around the bush, was speechless now. 
With his head bowed with bashfulness, he 
now leaned on his right foot, now on his 
left, he scratched the back of his ear,, “Shall 
I say it, or shall I not say it?” he was de- 
bating it in his head. 

Had Samuel looked at the poor lad but 
once he would have noticed his anxiety, but 
he was so immersed in his sweet thoughts 
that he never once looked at the lad. The 
latter coughed several times, until he at- 
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tracted Samuel’s attention who, seeing his 
confused face, asked: 

—What more have you to say? 

—How can I say it, my Master?—r «r- 
mured the lad, dropping his eyes. 

Say it as you are always wont to,—the 
Prince replied, smiling—What are you 
ashamed of? 

The mastei smile fortified the youth, and 
he answered »bbingly: 

—She has been crying all day. 

—Who? Nevart? 

—Yes, my Master. 

—Why has she been crying? 

—She found out that I am to accompany 
my Master. 

—So she is heartbroken? 

—No, my Master. I had given her my 
word. 

—What did you promise her? 

—That one of these days.... 

—You were going to get married, is it 
not so? 

—Yes, my Master. 

—Now, what is it you want? You want to 
stay behind and get married? 

—No, my Master. I am not even engaged 
to her. 

After thinking it over a moment, Samuel 
quieted him, saying: 

—Now then, you can fulfill haif your 
promise. You get engaged now, and we'l) 
hold the wedding after we return. I do not 
know when that will be, but whenever it is, 
I will surely have you marry Nevart. She is 
a good girl. She rendered me some invalu- 
able services in those days for which she 
should be rewarded. When Arpak returns, 
I'll tell him to get out some nice gifts for her 
from the treasury house. 

The poor lad did not know how to ex- 
press his gratitude. His eyes filled with tear 
of joy, he fell at his .naster’s feet, and want- 
ed to kiss them, but Samuel pushed him 
back, saying: 

—Get up, you are as good a servant as 





Nevart is a good girl. 

At that instant the doors recoiled on their 
hinges with a resounding crash and in rush- 
ed young Artavazd, the son of Vache Mam- 
ikonian. He threw his arms around Samuel’s 
neck, and pressing his lovely head against 
Samuel’s face, he exclaimed with deep de- 
light: 

—Ah, if you only knew, Samuel, how 
happy I am, how happy I am, I cannot 
ME cis» 

—What is it that makes you so happy?— 
Samuel asked, as he struggled to free him- 
self from the youth’s firm grasp. 

—Let’s sit down and I will tell you every- 
thing. I am tired, oh, so awfully tired. 

They both sat on the sofa. The youth 
was flushed up to his ears. It seemed he had 
not stopped running from his house to Sam- 
uel’s mansion. When he had caught up with 
his breath, he spoke: 

—This morning they told me you are go- 
ing to meet your father. I says to myself, if 
Samuel is going, why shouldn’t I go, too? 
Immediately I ran to Mushegh; I kissed his 
hand, I kissed his feet, and finally I got his 
consent- Then I ran to your mother and kiss- 
ed her from head to foot. She, too, consented. 
That left my mother, but to persuade her 
with kisses is a difficult matter. So, I lent 
wings to my tongue. “Do you know?” I 
asked her, “that Meroujan is coming, Vahan 
is coming! That they will be accompanied by 
distinguished generals of the Persian King? 
I must be seen in the Army; I must show 
them. All the sons of the princes will be 
there. What is it that the other princes’ sons 
have got which I haven’t got? Wherein am I 
behind them? In marksmanship with the ar- 
row, or in throwing a javelin?” In short, I 
left nothing unsaid. You know that mothers 
as a rule are ambitious, especially when it 
concerns their children. So, she too gave her 
consent. Didn’t I stage the thing well? 

—Not bad,—replied Samuel,—although 
you used too many lies. 
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—No, God my witness, I did not lie. I 
may have boasted a bit,— the youth 
blushed,—but what was I to do? A fellow 
would like to step out and see the world. 
while those people want to shut you up in 
the house as they do with the girls. I am no 
longer a kid, in a year I will sprout a mus- 
tache- Then they will tell me I am a man, 
but now they treat me like a child. I didn’t 
sleep a wink last night—he changed the top- 
ic—When I’m going some place in the 
morning, I cannot sleep at night. I must 
have everything ready, everything.... 


This long-winded lad whom we had al- 
ready seen holding a target practice with 
young Hamazasp in Mushegh’s garden, this 
youth so full of life and fire, had no less 
cause of joining Samuel’s expedition. But 
Samuel was disturbed with the thought that 
this simple-minded and inexperienced youth 
might spoil his work. Might he not prove 
a dead weight? As he was debating the mat- 
ter in his mind, noticing his hesitation, the 
youth seized Samuel’s hands and taking 
them to his lips, asked: 


—I’ve got the consent of all, dear Sam- 
uel, except you. Come now, say you will let 
me accompany you- 

When Samuel still hesitated, the lad add- 
ed: 
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—If you don’t give me your consent, 7% 
will join without it. 

The lad’s self-confidence was a bit over- 
done, but Samuel was familiar with his un- 
bridled, incontrollable disposition. It was 
true; if Samuel denied him his consent, he 
would go along all the same. Suddenly, Sam- 
uel had a happy thought. “He will be in- 
dispensable to me,” he thought, and sud- 
denly embraced the youth, saying: 


—Don’t worry, dear Artavazd, you will be 
the crowning jewel of my cavalcade. I would 
not take a step forward without you. Go, 
ready yourself. 


The youth rose to his feet, ecstatic with 
joy, and even forgetting to say good night, 
he rushed out of the room. At the ante- 
chamber, his servant was waiting for him 
with lantern in hand, but he rushed past 
him without noticing him. The servant ran 
after his master, lantern in hand. 


Three days later, two messengers entered 
the Fortress of Voghakan, bringing ominous 
news from Ctesiphon. Three days later, the 
two cousins left the Fortress of Voghakan: 
Samuel, in the morning, with his stately cav- 
alcade; and Mushegh, by night, secretly, 
and accompanied by two armbearers- 


(To be continued) 
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Catalogue of Armenian Manuscripts in St. James 
Monastery of Jerusalem. First Volume. By Arch- 
bishop Artavazd Surmeian, 4°, paper bound, pub- 
lished in St. Lazzaro, Venice, Italy. 1948, pp. XVI 
and 374. 





We are extremely grateful to the learned and 
indefatigable Archbishop for this his third cata- 
logue of Armenian manuscripts. The first two 
catalogues had to do with manuscripts in public 
(church) and private hands in Aleppo, Syria. The 
present volume deals with Armenian manuscripts 
in the famous and voluminous collection of the 
Armenian Monastery of Jerusalem. 


In this catalogue Archbishop Surmeian con- 
scientiously describes 164 Armenian manuscripts 
out of a collection of 4,000. Thus, we expect many 
more volumes like the present, before the pub- 
lished catalogues of this collection are completed. 
The present catalogue includes only eight Four 
Gospels, the oldest of which is dated 1064 A.D. 

Among the unique works listed in this catalogue 
is a copy of The Chronology of Michel The Syrian, 
translated into Armenian in 1246 A.D, The cupy 
here is dated 1273 A.D. which makes it highly im- 
portant to international scholars of general his- 
tory. Among various efrors common to such pub- 
lications we note one which requires correction. On 
page 317. in describing manuscript No. 147 dated 
1326 A.D., the place of writing is given as Sultania 
which the cataloguer annotates as “a city in Cri- 
mea”, This naturally is wrong, as Sultania was the 
capital of the il-Khans of Persia (Iran). Sultania, 
or Sultaniyah, the capital city of the il-Khans 
lay between Zainjan and Abhar in northern Iran, 
founded by the great il-Khan Arghon and finished 
by his son Muhammed Khudabanda, nicknamed 
Uljaito, about 1305. A school of Armenian scribes 
and illuminator-miniaturists, established there, pro- 
duced some very interesting manuscripts the mini- 
atures of whick show some Mongul influence. 
Among these, including samples of their works, 
are the names of Karapet, Mekhitar, and Avak. 
The few minor errors do not, however, cast any 
shadow on the importance of the volume, and they 
can easily be corrected in succeeding catalogues 
of this collection. An index of names, always im- 
portant to such a work, is attached at the end of 
the volume. 

The publication of this volume was made pos- 
sible by the generous financial support of Mrs, 
Nargiz Varderian of New York City, in memory 
of the late merchant Mr. Nazareth Varderian. 


As additional information, I would like to state 
that, unfortunately, the very few illuminations re. 
produced in this volume are not taken from the 
manuscripts described therein, nor from the col- 
lection. but are representations of illuminations of 
the Mekhitarist collection of Venice, Italy. Their 
presence in the volume could be misleading inas- 
much as no mention is made of the origin of the 
cuts and the illuminations they represent. 


s* * *& 


Tadkirat Al-Muluk, a manual of Safavid Admin. 
istration (Circa 1725 A.D.’ Persian text in fac- 
simile (B.M. 9496). Trans;*ed and explained by 
V. Minorsky. E. J. W. Gibb Memorial New Series, 
te pp. 6 + 218 + 131. Printed in London, 1943, 

ice 20s. 


Thanks to the splendid translation of the great 
‘Yrientalist VY. Minorsky, the scholars now have ae: 
cess to a most important source of the history 
of Persia, the Safavid Administration of that 
counry in particular. 

Tadkirat’s manuscript Al-Muluk (Memorial for 
Kings) has survived the ravages of time and men 
in the form of a single manuscript copy, once in 
the library of Sultan Abdul Hamid, and since 1924 
in the collection of the British Museum, under the 
number of Oriental 9496. The manuscript was 
scribed in 1726 A.D. It contains essential informa- 
tion and facts pertaining to the state organization 
of the Safavid Administration, including »uch 
great imperial administrators as Shah Tahmazp, 
and Shah Abbas the Great. Memorial for Kings 
gives a detailed list, with important explanations, 
of the various branches of the Safavid governmental 
administrations and their officials. The saiaries, in- 
comes, revenues, and the expenditnres enum- 
erated, for the first time give us a glimpse of the 
internal economic structure of the Safavid Admin- 
istration. Naturally, this is most interesting, as 
well as important, for scholars who study the con- 
dition of the Armenians under the Safavids. As it 
is, it would have been very difficult for us to profit 
from the material, were it not for the overwhel- 
mingly conscientious and exhaustive commentaries 
of Prof. Minorsky which occupy pages 110 to 218, 
more than half of the English part of the bvok, 
including the English translation of the text. 

In this work we not only see how the Armenians 
contributed to the economic life of the Safavid 
regime as artisans, merchants and agriculturists, 
but we find that they supplied many important ad- 
ministrators and functionaries for Imam-quli-Khan, 
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Allah-verdi Khan, Safi-quli Khan of Lar, his 
brother Davud Khan, the chief of the Qajar tribe, 
Amirshikar Khusru-Sultan, Shirachibashi Amir-beg 
and others, all of whom were Armenian converts 
to Muhammedanism, and servants of the Safavid 
Administration. 

With deep gratitude we place this volume in our 
library shelf among the ever important works of 
Prof. Minorsky which, one way or another, have 
much to say about Armenia and the Armenians. 

* * Be 

Hudud al-Alam (The Regions of the World). A 
Persian geography dated 982 A.D. Translated and 
explained by Prof. V. Minorsky, with a preface by 
V. V. Barthold, illustrated with 12 maps. London, 
1937. E. J. W. Gibb Memorial new series XI. 
pp. XX 524. Price 25s. 





Few important geographical works have reached 
us from the Xth century or before, and among 
these, “The Regions of the World” will be one of 
the most important. The work is anonymous and 
was originally compiled in 982-3 A.D. The copy 
used for this publication is dated 1258 A.D., dis- 
covered in 1890 by Captain A. G. Toumansky in 
Ashkabad. Prof. Minorsky makes an exhaustive 
study of just about everything in this old geo- 
graphy text, together with a careful translation. 

The thing which particularly interests us, of 
course, is the given geography of Armenia. In 
chapters 35 and 36 we find a “Discourse on the 
Province of Adharbadhagan, Arminya, Arran, and 
their Towns”. The next chapter describes “Arminya 
and Arran.” I would like to take the liberty of 
listing the cities which are mentioned. 

Duvin—It is noteworthy that, instead of the com- 
mon form of Dubil, the purely Armenian form of 
Duvin is used. Dakharaqgan—“near Lake Kabud- 
han,” which is Lake Sevan. Khabudan, however, 
is an older, and less frequently used Armenian 
name, and its use in this Persian geography is in- 
deed remarkable. The list also includes the fol- 
lowing cities of Armenia: Urmiya (spelled 
Armana), Salmas, Khoy, Bargri (Bergri), Arjij 
(Arjesh), Akhlat (Khlat), Nakhchuvan, Bitlis 
(Baghesh) which in the manuscript is spelled 
“Budlais,” Malazgird, Qaliqala (Karin Kaghak, 
Erzerum), Mayyafariqin, Marand, Mimadh, Ahar, 
S.ngan (Sungan). The geographer states that “all 
these boroughs belong to Armenia.” 

A few names in the above méntioned list are 
puzzling to the reader. Dakharraqan, according to 
the “Commentary”, is “actually Dihkharaghan” 
which now the Turks call Tukharaghan; “it lies 
between Tabriz and Maragha.” If this is the same 
with the original, it will be difficult to understand 
how it could be placed in Armenia, which Yaqut 
II. 636 also asserts. However, Yaqut could have 
been influenced by this or another mutual source. 
In the “Commentary” it is stated, “apparently an 
ancient Armenian colony existed in Dihknarghan” 
(p. 395). I doubt if that would be sufficient to 
place a city of Adharbadhaghan in Armenia by a 
well known Persian geographer. The fact that in 
1905 a number of old tumular Armenian inscrip- 
tions were seen there, again would not mean much 
for there were Armenian colonies all over Adhar- 
badhaghan and Persia itself. 





Among the cities of Arran (Aghvank) are listed 
Qaban (Ghapan, or Kapan), 
(Paytakaran), Khunan (Hunarakart). Varduqiya 
(Borchalu), Bazhgah (Toll house on Araxes 
River), Ganja (Gantza), Shamkur, Qala, “a great 
fortress . . . on the frontier between Armenia 
Arran,” Tiflis, Shakki, Mubaraki (unknown), 
al-Jabal (a town of Shakki), Samar (Tsannar-k), 
Sunbatman (Sunbat-man, “the house of Sunbat”), 
Qabala (Kavalak). 

Some of the names require identification. Na- 
turally, no attempt could be made here to 
them. That, we will perhaps do in a 

The “Commentary” of this book is 
most exhaustive and detailed I have 
where. At the end of the book is an index 
catalogs everything in the book,—the text, 
preface, the commentary and the appendix. 
work is an important addition to Armenian 
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geog- 
raphy, history and culture. Some day I hope to 
translate the Armenian parts for the readers of 


Hairenik Monthly. 
* * ¢ 
Le Probleme de L’Ogive et L’Armenie, 
Jurgis Baltrusaitis, Paris, 1936. Paper bound, 80, 
pp. 76, many illustrations and plans, Price 20 francs. 
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unpublished. I believe the work should be trans- 
lated into English by a competent translator and 
published in this country. It will be a splendid 
contribution to the reputation of Armenian cul- 
ture and, consequently, a contribution to the Ar- 
menian cause. 

We of course are deeply and sincerely grateful 
to Baltrusaitis for his many wonderful works on 
Armenian art and culture. We are particularly 
grateful to him for dedicating this volume to our 
beloved and pioneering master architect Thoros 
Thoramanian, when so many of his nationals have 
so ungratefully ignored him, or hardly have men- 
tioned his name in their less important works. 

Again I emphasize the importance of this work 
and heartily recommend its translation into English 
and its publication in the U.S.A. 


For a moment I would like to digress in this 
section of “Books and Authors” from books to 
authors. The author I have in mind is the authoress 
Miss Sefie Bilge Temel who si the article “The 
Armenians, as Viewed by a Student” in 
the Spring, 1949 issue of the Armenian Review. 

No doubt all the readers of the Armenian Re- 
view read this article, as well as the accompanying 
reply, “The Armenian Side”, by James G. Man- 
dalian. If any one has missed reading these two 
articles, I strongly advise him to please read them. 

No doubt Mandalian, as usual, does a thorough 
job with his answer. It is unfortunate, however, 
that his controversialist hap to be one who, 
not only was poorly in her subject, but 
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obviously, and very unsuccessfully tries not to 
think or speak like a Turk. I am sure that all of 
us, as well as Mandalian himself, would have pre- 
ferred an opponent who was more Turklike, fear- 
less, sincere, and even vicious for the purpose of 
such a devate, and this, not because we necessarily 
expect contrition, or conversion in a Turk, or even 
among perverted-minded so-called American 
Turkophiles, but only to read Mandalian’s driv- 
ing, shattering logic coupled with his inspiring 
eloquence on a theme of such sensitivity. 

It is not my intention, however, to add here 
any more to the subject, but to advance some his- 
torical corrections which I am afraid will further 
emphusize Miss Temel’s utter unqualification for 
entering a controversy of this kind - ‘ith so little 
preparation. 

Speaking of the F«*: ynasty, (p. 46, col. b.) 
Miss Temel writes: “’.: -at the middle of VI Cen- 
tury B.C, when King ‘ligranes of the Haik Dynasty 
freed his nation from the Assyrian yoke.” Un- 
fortunately, Mandalian in his answer accepts this 
(p. 53, col. b.). The Tigranes referred to un- 
doubtedly mus* be Tigranes the Great, or Tigranes 
the Second, who ruled about 95 * 55 B.C. His 
father Tigranes the First is an . ire figure in 
Armenian history and is mentioned by Appianus 
(De Rep. Syr., 48). The struggle ~* Tigranes the 
‘Great or the Second was not agains. i.e “Assyrian 
yoke”, but partly against Parthian, and mostly 
against Roman domination. During the reign of 
the two Tigraneses there was no Assyria, which 
had ceased to function as an empire for more than 
500 years. 

Tigranes First and the S d are sci of 
Artasheshian Dynasty. The Dynasty of Haik is as 
legendary as is one “Tigranes the First” alleged 
to be a scion of that dynasty. The ancestors of 
the Armenians, the Urartuans were the ones who 
struggled against the Assyrian yoke. The Kingdom 
of Urartu came to an end about 580 B.C. The 
Assyrian Empire ceased to exist about 624 B.C. 
with the conquest of Xyaxares. 

Miss Temel states “Christianity was introduced 
into Armenia about the year 285 A.D.” (p. 46, 
col. b.). However, this is nearer to the correct 
date than Mandalian’s “Armenian espousal of 
Christianity about 303 A.D.” (p. 53, col. b.). The 
acceptance of Christianity in Armenia by Armen- 
ians as the national and oficial religion dates per- 
haps to 263 A.D., but most assuredly about 279 
A.D 





Miss Temel states that “finally the land (Ar- 
menia) was incorporatea into the Ottoman Em- 
pire in 1522” (p. 46, col. b.). This also is er- 
roneous, The Cttoman Sultan Selim I defeated 
Shah Ismail of Persia in the Battle o” Chalderan 
on August 23, 1514. and advanced as 1 r as Tabriz 
where he stayed only eight days “nd departed for 
Karabag. However, the discontent of his troops 
forced him to relinquish most of the fruits of his 
victory. Thus, Arraenia was conquered by Selim I, 
but the Persians, Shah Thamasp and Shah Abbas 
in particular, disputed any Ottoman idea of final 
incorporation of Armenia into their Empire. 

As stated above, I shall refrain from the con- 
troversial elements in Miss Temel’s article. That is 
particularly her own conception of the Armenian 
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question in the 19th century. To me, it is obvious 
that Miss Temel should not have attempted to 
publish her views on the Armenians with such a 
pitiful historical equipment, because opinions ex. 
pressed on any historical subject with such lack 
of knowledge of the background are practically 
we ~thless. 

I would like to conclude this with a small cor. 
rection in Mandalian’s answer. Ii is not true that 
the Turks exempted the conquered Christians from 
the army. For centuries the Ottoman Empire was 
extended and protected with the then formidable Ot. 
toman horde called the Janissaries (Yeni Cheri), 
which was made up strictly of enslaved Christians 
of the Empire. This barbarous and inhuman form 
of army conscription was forced by the Turks on 
the helpless Christian subjects with cruel and ruth- 
less vigor. Every so often, young children were 
forcibly removed from their Christian parents, 
were educated in the Mohamedan religion, and 
were converted irto human monsters, veritable 
Frankensteines, which eventually destroyed their 
own master. 

Nor were the Armenians exempt from this 
“child collection” particularly in the 16th century, 
Every three years a sort of tax collectors visited 
the Armenian villages and communities to carry 
out th’; unspeakable order. In the course of time, 
this peculiar collection took the form of taxation 
in money as “child money.” 

H. KURDIAN 


FROM MR. MANDALIAN: 


A perusal of my article will show that I made 
no attempt te correct Miss Temel’s historical er- 
rors. To have done so would have dissipated the 
subject and would have detracted a good deal of 
the unity and the force of the main issue, namely, 
the Turkisk concept of social science as applied 
to their treatment of their minorities. 

In view of this explanation, my statement, “Miss 
Temel pauses a moment with King Tigranes in the 
Sixth Century B.C.” is not an admission of Miss 
— narrative, but a recital of what she has 
sai 

As to the so-called Turkish Bedel (military ex- 
emption fee), my statement, “The Rayahs were 
regarded as dogs, and as such they were ineligible 
to enlistment in the army,” is basically true for 
the larger part of Ottoman domination. The Jan- 
issaries which in the initial stages constituted the 
corp of the Turkish army, were never the entire 
Turkish army. In the beginning, this corp num- 
bered 17-20,000, and although it continued to grow, 
not even at the peak of its strength did it exceed 
150,000. At the time of its destruction by Sultan 
Mohamed II in 1826, the Janissaries numbered 
135,000. 

Meanwhile, for long number of years, the Turks 
took the field with as many as two to three hun- 
dred thousand troops. Obviously, these huge arm- 
ies were not all Janissaries. The bulk of them 
were conscripted Musulmans who fought the bat- 
tles, and when the war or campaign was over, they 
returned to their farms or their avocations, until 
the next call came. The Musulmans were the fight- 
ers to whom belonged the loot if they survived, or 
paradise if they fell in battle. 
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The Christians who remained behind had no 
share in the loot, nor benefited in any way from 
the profits of the war. Still, that did not exempt 
them from their share of the burden of sustaining 
the army in peace or war. The Janissary system 
was divided into “Ojaks” (Hearth), iater known as 
“Beyliks” which compassed the Empire, each 
headed by a deputy of Agha, the Supreme Head 
of the Janissaries in Constantinople. To defray the 
the expenses of these Ojaks, the deputies of Agha 
were authorized to collect from the Christians a 
general tax by virtue of their being conquered or 
eaptive races. Known by the euphoneous name of 
“Dijezieh”, this was a sort of poll tax on all Chris- 
tians, with no specified sum except the whim of 
Agha’s deputy. The system of Djezieh continued 
until, in the course of time, it was supplanted by 
the “Bedel” (military exemption fee). 

The Janissaries should not be confused with the 
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modern accepted sense of a standing army, 
Janissaries were an invention of the devil. They 
were an instrument of destruction, rather than a 
dignified army. They were recruited by the forced 


a hardy, ruthless, and fanatical soldier’s life. They 
were a class by themselves. They were not allowed 
to get married nor to mingle with the rest of so- 
ciety. They were captives body and soxl. 

The case of the Janissaries may be advanced as 
another instance of Turkish barbarism, but it does 
not detract one whit from the general historical 
fact that the Christians of the Ottoman Empire paid 
dearly for their exemption from military service 
either in the form of the “Djezieh” or the 


“Bedel.” 
JAMES G. MANDALIAN 
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HOVSEP NAHIGIAN 


invites you to correspond with him if you are interested in purchasing 


fine Oriental Rugs 


H. C. NAHIGIAN & SONS, INC. 


2522 CHICAGO AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FINE PERSIAN RUGS 
OF DISTINCTION AND INDIVIDUALITY 


Rugs sent on approval anywhere in U.S.A. 
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PROUDLY ANNOUNCE 


Publication of an English translation of 
JACQUES de MORGAN’S 
THE HISTORY OF THE 





ARMENIAN PEOPLE 





This translation of the magnificent and concise work 
of the French scholar de Morgan gives English-language 
readers an opportunity to read and own what is adjudged 
by scholars and laymen as the most satisfactory work on 
Armenian history yet written. It fills a gaping void. 


The translation is a faithful reproduction both in text 
and form of the original French publication. The close 
to 300 pictures, maps and printed specimens of ancient 
Armenian coinage found in the French printing are in- 
cluded. The work is bound in FULL cloth, and is printed 
on an excellent grade of paper. 


The de Morgan “History” has been translated into 
English by Prof. Ernest F. Barry. 


$5.00 per copy. Submit your order to 


THE HAIMENIK ASSN., Inc. 
212 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





The Armenian Review 
212 Stuart Street, 
Boston 16, 


Mass. 
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